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FATALISM IN MODERN LIFE 


By HELEN M. McCappen, Pu.D. 


BOY of seven is robing him- 
self in his father’s tuxedo. 
His mother spies him, bids him 
stop, reasons in vain, and then tries 
to remove the garment. But little 
Jack clings to it for dear life, yells, 
and then begins throwing things in 
atantrum. “Don’t you know I have 
a bad temper?” he stamps. 

That clinches the argument. 
Many times within the past six 
years, the mother has sighed to her 
friends, when Jack was near by, 
“He has such a bad temper. I don’t 
know what to do with him.” She 
has learned from modern friends, 
and from the eager half-reading of 
modern books, that you must not 
break a child’s spirit, that you must 
not impose your adult view upon 
him, that you must respect his per- 
sonality and his nature. But his 
“nature” has come to be synony- 
mous with his wishes, his impulses, 
his notions; the mother has forgot- 
ten, or never learned, that her 
child’s nature in reality is some- 
thing malleable by her, and in- 
cludes a will that can be trained to 


make the child follow a more so- 
cial course of action and an intel- 
lect that can be made to compre- 
hend the need for self-control. Nor 
is this woman alone among mod- 
ern mothers in the fatalistic atti- 
tude that makes her resign herself 
to the outbursts of her child with 
the pathetic wish, “Maybe he will 
outgrow it all!” 


In a huge university, a noted pro- 
fessor is addressing a hundred and 
fifty teachers and school superin- 
tendents. “You must make the 
work interesting for the students!” 
he cries in an inspired voice. “How 
can you expect a child to study a 
subject that overtaxes his poor 
brain, a subject that does not ap- 
peal to him? Away with this 
heavy, dead body of learning and 
past culture! Make the work easy 
and appealing and your problems 
will disappear!” And at once, a 
hundred and fifty teachers and 
school superintendents rush back 
to their classrooms in Little Rock 
and Birmingham and Elmira and 
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Queens to simplify the curriculum, 


do away with homework, and 
amuse their pupils. 
Good and poor minds alike 


among the students are subjected 
to the new régime. Yet we wonder 
why America has no leaders in art, 
in learning, or in statesmanship, 
no men who can both reason and 
do. 


A young woman is on the train 
to Reno. She has quarreled with 
her husband, he has dared to quar- 
rel back, and now she is convinced 
that two such natures as theirs will 
never agree. Her marriage, she 
says, is fated to end unhappily, and 
she cannot stand any more of it. 

Perhaps, when she entered upon 
this union, her parents urged her 
to wait, to see first what the man 
was really like. But she was “too 
much in love” to be reasonable. 
Fate, in the form of love, once 
forced her to the altar; and now 
fate, in the form of discord, is forc- 
ing her to the divorce court. By 
this specious rationalization, this 
naturalistic interpretation of her 
own conduct, the woman is reliev- 
ing herself, in the eyes of herself 
and of her friends, of all moral re- 
sponsibility, of all possible charges 
of imprudence, incapacity, and un- 
willingness to face a situation and 
master it. She is simply a pitiable 
victim of circumstance. 

If she were the only married per- 
son in our country who behaved in 
this way, we might not be dis- 
turbed. But hundreds of thousands 
of denizens of the United States are 
entering upon wedlock with no 
thought that they themselves hold 
the future of their codperative en- 
terprise at stake. They are the 


masters of their fate; they, if they 
are reasonable and willing can 
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make the partnership one that suc- 
ceeds, that endures until death. 
But they do not know it. They 
merely hope that everything will 
turn out for the best. That is why 
one in every six marriages in Amer- 
ica ends in divorce, and many more 
than that end in failure. 


A great crisis of unemployment 
sweeps a nation in the train of a 
major industrial depression. The 
manufacturers close up their plants, 
lay off their men, withdraw their 
capital, and wait. They are not re- 
sponsible for the depression; why, 
then, should they be responsible 
for what it does to their employees? 
That is the way they reason. That 
which concerns the men is left to 
destiny. When the wheels of 
chance bring about, as they surely 
will if they are not interfered with, 
another stretch of good times, the 
factory wheels will hum again and 
their owners will busy themselves 
making as much money as they can 
before there sets in the next decline 
of the curve of industry, which they 
complacently admit as certain to 
come. 

Thus, instead of tackling the 
problem of ending or lessening de- 
pressions—in the knowledge that 
the human intellect and the human 
will can exercise some conscious 
control over affairs in which the 
welfare of human beings is involved 
—the industrialists merely figure 
out how they may take the best per- 
sonal advantage of the supposedly 
inevitable ups and downs of the 
business cycle. 

Meanwhile, the politicians all 
over the nation are behaving in a 
similar manner. They are not ask- 
ing, as they should, “How can the 
state bring it about that every man 
who is ready and willing and in 




















need of work shall be able to find a 
place in which to earn a living 
within the economic system?” 
They are simply saying, “How can 
we tide the people over these diffi- 
cult times, how can we pacify the 
hungry sufficiently so as not to have 
a revolution?” They, too, are leavy- 
ing the future to destiny, and trust- 
ing that, if they can hold out a lit- 
tle longer, things will right them- 
selves again automatically for a 
time. “By the time the next bad 
spell comes,” they probably console 
themselves, “some one else will be 
in office.” 

The workers themselves, espe- 
cially when they have become job- 
less, are leaving more than they 
need to destiny. They cannot help 
it if they have lost their jobs, they 
cannot be blamed if they do not find 
new ones. Some, indeed, keep up 
the search vigorously until they 
succeed; but most yield to discour- 
agement and inertia after a few 
weeks. That, say the sociologists, 
is the psychology of unemployment 
so far as the individual sufferer is 
affected. Perhaps so. Yet there is 
reason to believe that there will al- 
ways be great danger of unemploy- 
ment, and a great actuality of it as 
well, as long as the workers as a 
body sit back at all times and wait 
for the financiers and the govern- 
ment and the gods to warm their 
bottles for them. 


In a quiet Continental city, the 
representatives of many states have 
met to discuss the possibilities for 
disarmament, for permanent peace. 
They make speech after speech, as 
other representatives have done in 
other quiet Continental cities, for 
several decades back, on the same 
subject. Yet they know that at 
home there are new battle cruisers 
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in construction, that great fleets of 
bombing planes are practicing ma- 
neuvers, that chemists are search- 
ing for quicker and ghastlier means 
of wiping out armies and towns of 
the potential enemy. For the war- 
minded in many a capital city go 
about saying that war is inevitable; 
that, because there has always been 
wars in the past, so there will al- 
ways have to be wars in the future; 
that the mere existence of navies 
will force their owners to use them; 
that human nature demands a good 
fight now and then, and, even so, 
state nature requires a good war 
every so many years. Nor is the 
propaganda wasted. Hundreds of 
millions of people, who have 
learned from the cradle that men 
and nations cannot help themselves 
when fate gets interested in their 
case, are easily convinced that wars 
cannot be averted by human plan- 
ning; and those who confer on dis- 
armament and plan for interna- 
tional amity indeed seem to be talk- 
ing and dreaming in vain. 


In the failure of parent and 
teacher to see that the child’s na- 
ture is something beyond an educi- 
ble but immutable set of instincts, 
in the refusal of the adult to admit 
that his free will is directly account- 
able for much of the evil in his life 
and in the lives of those he is-respon- 
sible for, in the virtual denial of those 
who have come to power—through 
possessions or through election—‘ 
that they have both the ability and 
the moral necessity to use their 
power for the good of those they 
control: herein lie evidences of the 
potency of fatalism as a force in 
modern life. As a life philosophy, 
this fatalism saps the strength of 
the individual or community which 
it affects, for it undermines all 
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sense of moral responsibility, plac- 
ing the blame on an untouchable 
fate, and it thus takes from persons 
their strongest incentive to order 
their own lives, and order them 
well. It is a philosophy of inac- 
tion, of social indifference, and of- 
ten of despair. 

The casting of all blame on des- 
tiny, on the born “nature” of man, 
is not even to be accorded the 
merit of an original attitude. It 
was and is the guiding theme in 
Oriental thought. It was mighty in 
the doctrines of the early Greeks. 
Even Aristotle believed in a nat- 
uralistic succession of forms of gov- 
ernment, and Polybius followed him 
in his theory of more or less deter- 
ministic cycles of history. Then 
came the great crystallization of the 
fatalistic notion, in Europe’s pagan 
days, in the teachings of the Stoics, 
whose immanent, eternal, immuta- 
ble, pantheistic world force, or push 
from behind, which was supposed 
to make all things go and eventuate 
as they did, was a forerunner, in 
fact, a direct contributor, to the 
mechanistic theories that pervade 
modern America. 

St. Augustine once wrote, in sub- 
stance, that God’s foreknowledge 
was a matter of faith, but man’s 
free will was a basis for action. 
Here he typified the difference be- 
tween the Christian and the Stoic 
attitude toward life. For Christian- 
ity put it up to every individual to 
save his own soul, and, in order to 
win salvation, every man had to re- 
member his duty, not only toward 
himself, but toward his neighbor 
and toward God. If his conduct 
was not what it should be, he could 
not say, “I cannot help it. I was 
made that way.” Poverty was no 


disgrace, but an evil life was a 
man’s own fault. 
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Unfortunately, the Renaissance 
of pagan learning brought a vogue 
again to the fatalistic doctrines of 
the pagan Stoics, while the Refor- 
mation, with its exaggerated stress 
on predestination, dimmed men’s 
eyes to the fact that a person can 
see the right course with his intel- 
lect and follow it with his will, if 
he but undertake the task serious- 
ly. If a man be already elected for 
salvation or damnation, there is no 
need for him to earn his reward by 
a good life; all that he can do is to 
follow the blind dictates of his “na- 
ture”—O much abused word! 

Of course, the modern American 
does not speak of predestination. 
He has a new name for the same 
phenomenon, and he flatters him- 
self that this coal in a new jewel box 
is not a coal at all, but is a spar- 
kling, new-cut diamond. Descartes, 
who did so much to advance the 
notion that man is moved mechan- 
ically, without his own volition; 
Locke, who practically wiped away 
the belief in man’s power of think- 
ing, who reduced thought to im- 
pressions made by the senses and 
their perceptions; Hume, who clas- 
sified and applied and extended this 
mechanistic, sensationalistic, and 
materialistic view of man into a 
vast system which was broadcast 
over Europe and America: these, 
and many others like them, put 
fatalism under a new terminology 
in the modern tongue. Instead of 
man as the helpless tool of an 
avenging God, as in the days of our 
Puritan forebears, we now have 
man as the helpless tool of his ma- 
terial surroundings and his natural 
impulses, and nations as the weak- 
ling victims of economic circum- 
stances and of a “natural tendency” 
to war. The fatalism of predesti- 
nation has given way to the fatal- 














ism of economic and psychological 
determinism. 

In the modern vogue, fatalism 
stalks about in two common kinds 
of dress. Its most prevalent form 
is the widely accepted notion that 
men are ruled by external condi- 
tions which control their action. 
We grant that the number of dol- 
lars in a man’s pocket helps him to 
decide where to spend the evening, 
that the state of his health may in- 
fluence his temperament, and that 
the population density and the 
financial health of a country tends 
to exert a pressure upon its foreign 
policy. No one can deny these 
facts. No one, in these days, does 
deny them. The modern error lies 
in the opposite direction, in the 
superstitious belief that poverty 
and ill-health of themselves make 
people bad, that you can build up 
a noble race simply by securing 
sanitation and college degrees for 
all, and that every nation, as soon 
as it has a certain number of men 
per square mile and a quota of 
ships in its navy yard, is bound to 
look about for an empire. 

In other words, we designate as 
controlling forces circumstances 
which are merely conditioning fac- 
tors, and we forget, in so doing, 
that man is free to decide, ultimate- 
ly, whether he shall do or not do a 
deed which so-called economic ne- 
cessity urges him to. The geo- 
graphic determinism of Buckle, and 
the economic determinism of Beard, 
at which Beard himself is begin- 
ning to look askance, are examples 
of this error, which has now seeped 
down through many of our Amer- 
ican university faculties, and is 
used by young professors who wish 
to impress their students with their 
modernity. 

The second form which fatalism 
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takes to-day is one already referred 
to in these pages: the idea that 
there is some power in the universe 
which forces all the world, includ- 
ing the human element, along in the 
channels_ which history _ takes. 
Everything that happens, had to 
happen; moreover, things that hap- 
pened once are bound to happen 
again in the same order. Because 
depressions have at regular inter- 
vals alternated with prosperous 
years, they will continue to do so 
until the industrial era ends. Be- 
cause men have for the past cen- 
tury put their own financial success 
before every other individual and 
social good, they will continue to 
do so for the next century and the 
century after that. Because chil- 
dren chafe when they are made to 
control their impulses, they will al- 
ways chafe inwardly, and become 
horribly unbalanced or distorted, 
when in later life they repress any 
desire that rises up in them. Thus 
runs the ditty, and many of the 
best known “thinkers” in America 
to-day are singing it, as well as 
much of the hoi polloi. 

And the result? Instead of train- 
ing the child to conformity and 
then teaching him, we spend most 
of our energy trying to trick or 
cajole or wish him into conformity. 
Instead of changing the orientation 
of the present and the next genera- 
tion from a strictly materialistic one 
to a more socially useful one, we 
pass laws against the manifesta- 
tions of man’s unnatural greed, 
never seeing that the best way to 
fight a bad attitude is not with the 
force of legislation, but by the im- 
planting of a better attitude. And, 
instead of taking thought to level 
out the business cycle for genera- 
tions to come, to give industrial se- 
curity as a concomitant to a labor- 
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er’s hard work, we wait for the 
coming of better times and the new 
chance to make a fortune for our- 
selves. Having subscribed to the 
gospel that people are the pawns of 
economic motives, we see no objec- 
tion to giving ourselves over, hand 
and soul, to these motives. 

On the surface, it is quite a trick 
to blame fate, or nature, for all the 
unsocial things we do. In fact, it is 
very convenient. Such a myste- 
rious denizen of the land of shad- 
ows cannot strike back and say, 
“You lie. The blame is on your 
own shoulders.” It is only when 
this trick is learned by a great 
many persons in a community that 
we see how dangerous it is. Mercy 
toward others is a virtue; but mercy 
toward ourselves, when it absolves 
us from the responsibility for our 
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own actions, makes us bad com- 
panions for ourselves and very un- 
trustworthy neighbors. Moreover, 
the acceptance of fatalism causes 
many a potential leader, many a 
prophet with a clear vision of what 
ought to be, to sit back with his 
pipe and say, “You can’t change hu- 
man nature. Bring me some more 
tobacco.” 

America needs to change her 
present idea that men and nations 
are merely mechanical, material 
bodies moved by forces which they 
cannot even touch. She needs to 
conquer her fatalism and the apa- 
thetic inaction which goes with it. 
And, as the first step, she must ad- 
mit that fatalism can be conquered. 
As individuals and as a nation, we 
must see our power for self-im- 
provement, and we must use it. 


THE MIRACLE 


By AILEEN RADCLIFFE 


COME ye all 


With gifts as ye shall each afford, 
Not deeming anything too small, 
Nor any sacrifice too great. 
The plague is stayed, the famine flown; 
*Twere meet to make with humble heart 
Thanksgiving for such mercy shewn. 


There came the King, 


In silver mail to honor Him, 
From Whom he held the right to rule. 
The jeweled circlet from his helm 
He laid upon the altar stone; 
His head in reverent homage bent, 


Then went, as he came in—alone. 
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THE MIRACLE 


All day they came. 
From early morn to sunset hour 
Noble and peasant, prince and priest, 
Each with an offering, great or small, 
To lay beside the royal crown; 
And last, a little forest maid 
With empty hands the aisle crept down. 


Her head was bare. 

About her knees in tattered wisps 

Her faded lilac raiment hung. 

Her feet and hands with briers were torn: 
The forest child, surpassing fair, 

The blue of morning in her eyes, 
The dusk of midnight in her hair. 


“T have no gift. 
In all the world I nothing own, 
The birds are richer far than I. 
The plague has passed me by, and yet 
No single offering can I bring 
To shew my gratitude to Him, 
Who wrought for me this wondrous thing.” 


She knelt to pray. 
Her tears fell on the age worn floor. 
Her trembling fingers signed the Cross. 
“O make a Miracle for me; 
And send a gift that I may lay 
Before Thy throne an offering too, 
Upon this glad Thanksgiving Day.” 


Thro’ shadows dim 
The altar candles gleamed afar, 
In darkness knelt the forest maid. 
When lo! before her awestruck eyes 
A great light shone, and wrapped her round, 
And where her tears had fallen, there 
A string of pearls lay on the ground. 


The priests still sing 
This Miracle of long ago, 
And bid the people mark and learn 
How all the ages hold the truth, 

The simple truth which never dies; 
How prayer sent up in humble faith, 
Becomes a jewel in God’s eyes. 














PROUST—TEN YEARS AFTER 


By JAMES W. LANE 


ARCEL PROUST died ten years 

ago, in November, 1922. This 
author, whom many critics have 
called a supreme genius, has en- 
joyed a subsequent great, and often 
uncritical, acclamation. I wish to 
discuss him now from a possibly 
novel point of view. 

I am of the opinion that the dis- 
ease from which he suffered ac- 
counted for a great deal of the type 
of philosophy which he expressed. 
We already know that with it were 
implicated certain tastes of his, 
such as his noctambulant habits, 
but that it furrowed itself into his 
system so deeply as to color the 
whole texture of his mind and final- 
ly to uproot his fundamental fiber 
has not been, I think, pointed out. 
Once understood from this basis, 
Proust no longer remains a mystery 
and we ourselves become more tol- 
erant, if no less critical, of his queer 
morality. 

Proust was an enfant gdté af- 
flicted with the disease, peculiarly 
terrible in his case, of asthma. 
Asthma is a nervous trouble the 
origin of which is much disputed. 
Mild or severe, it affects the breath- 
ing, brings on a sort of suffocation, 
and ultimately weakens the heart. 
Cardiac prostrations in asthmatics 
are common and asthmatics are 
usually prescribed stimulants of 
one kind or another when they suf- 
fer much. 

There is a school of modern 
medical thought which believes that 
troubles of respiration and of the 
stomach are surely traceable to the 
What is then needed is a 


nerves. 


precipitator of the disease, as, in 
asthma, damp or windy weather, 
certain odors, or an overheated 
body. The soil of the nervous sys- 
tem being conducive to the disease, 
there remains only a crise de 
nerfs or an agency of nature to 
bring on the attack. Readers of 
Proust will remember that Dr. Cot- 
tard, whom Proust termed a clin- 
ical genius, prescribes, in Volume 
I. of Within a Budding Grove, 
for the author’s own seizure, 
“purges, injections, bed, milk!” 
And Proust, who had been accus- 
tomed to treating himself by fumi- 
gations, inhalations, beer, and 
champagne, grew quickly well on 
the bed-and-milk diet! 

I stress the nervous nature of 
Proust’s disease because it explains 
so much of what has been described 
as his mystery. Proust’s nerves 
commenced in an uncertain state— 
he wanted to follow the literary ca- 
reer of which his father was skep- 
tical. For years he was regarded 
as only an upstart “mondain,” and 
he sulked and was disobedient to- 
wards his parents. His nerves, by 
inheritance supersensitive, re- 
mained unsettled always, especially 
in that bedroom of his at Combray 
where he played with his “melan- 
choly and anxious thoughts.” Un- 
der these difficulties and crosses 
Proust unfortunately crumpled up 
and became, in Harvey Wickham’s 
words, the least admirable of men. 
His malady, however, perhaps di- 
rectly provoked the philosophy he 
professed. 

To the asthmatic time seems to 
































take on the aspect of eternity. The 
very moments between breaths 
seem hours in passing. When time 
appears never end: g, in this wise, 
it is not to be wondered at that it 
loses its significance, becomes a 
superfluity to be spent lavishly as 
Proust so spent it. With this out- 
look the asthmatic, who fails of 
normal concentration, begins to 
imagine that important things are 
trivial and trivial things important. 
Now while trivial things may take 
on value merely by leading to things 
of moment (for which observation 
the more refined part of the world 
has always been grateful to geniuses 
who excel in the subjective), impor- 
tant things can never be trivial. 
That would be too extreme a con- 
tradiction in terms. Yet Proust 
makes it. Through his feeling for 
thematic unemphasis—one may al- 
most say, grisaille—he covers all 
actions, all motives, with the gray 
pall of mist which enshrouds them 
from acutely moral interpretation. 
Thus he, by non-emphasis, defends 
perversion, even as he defends ly- 
ing and perfidy in love. 

One may admit that so exquisite 
a nervous system and musical ap- 
preciation were essential to being 
the tireless husbandman of memory 
that Santayana calls him, to unfurl- 
ing the volume of phenomena many 
of which he recorded so delight- 
fully and so well. One merely re- 
grets that the passing show meant 
nothing more to him. He would 
have been happier had his inner 
eye of solitude been less philosoph- 
ically in love with the flux of exist- 
ence. For while “the mines of deep 
and silent thought” are heavily 
ored, what asthma needs for its 
cure is not the rain and damp of 
melancholy or even the serene dry- 
ness of irony but sunlight and free- 
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dom from a too heavy burden of 
worry and fret. These two things, 
sunlight and freedom, Proust, one 
feels, never got. As he writes occa- 
sionally in his correspondence, he 
tried to go away for cures but in- 
ertia always conquered him. His 
world, while a decorative one, is the 
world of half-lights and _half- 
images, now here, now gone, like 
the peopled landscapes of Monti- 
celli, which are sad because one 
realizes, as one does with Watteau, 
that life is not all pageant. 

The death of his mother in 1905, 
when Proust was thirty-four years 
old, withdrew from him his chief 
consolation and his chief coddling. 
Thereafter he shuts himself in his 
cork-lined room and, poor fellow, 
realizing that his days are num- 
bered from the tortures of chronic 
asthma, he sets about, like Gior- 
gione or Keats or Bonington, to 
compress his whole work into the 
years that were left to him. From 
this epoch seems to date his resolu- 
tion that life, if philosophically not 
worth the living, was at least worth 
writing a novel about. To this sin- 
gle resolution, tenaciously held, we 
owe the fifteen volumes of A la 
recherche du temps perdu. This al- 
most life-work requires discussion 
from the point of view of (a) its 
beauty and (b) its decadence. 


1. BEAUTY 


The Remembrance of Things Past 
has been variously hailed in the last 
decade. Clive Bell speaks of its au- 
thor’s gift of rendering temporal 
color; Harvey Wickham thought 
that, by being sheerly faithful to it- 
self, Proust’s triviality became vital 
and sublime; Francis Birrell esti- 
mated that to be able to drag one’s 
readers through the whole mechan- 
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ism of life, as Proust and Tolstoy 
do, bespoke the highest art; A. B. 
Walkley mentions Proust’s wonder- 
ful psychometry, while George 
Saintsbury compares him to De 
Quincey and Landor. 

Undoubtedly Proust has set the 
comparison-makers busy, for he has 
been likened not only to Landor 
and to the De Quincey of The Eng- 
lish Mail-Coach but also to Richard- 
son, Balzac, Stendhal, Rousseau, 
Chateaubriand, Mallarmé, Dickens, 
Bergson, Saint-Simon, and Henry 
James. Santayana, too, who ought 
to understand these things, ex- 
plains Proust’s great power of in- 
tuition coming forth in his style, 
“since an adequate rendition of in- 
tuition in words must necessarily 
be diffuse and many-sided, and 
must invite to many a postscript 
and much reconsideration.” 

Our subject is therefore classed 
with the writers of purple passages, 
with imagists, and with those whose 
allusiveness and cultural richness 
constitute their greatest charms. 

Nor is this an untrue estimate. A 
quick and sensitive perceiver of 
beauty, Proust has left to literature 
a fine supply of unforgettable de- 
scriptions. One finds most of these 
in that work by which he will live, 
Swann’s Way. There are his de- 
scriptions of the lilies of the 
Vivonne, his hours spent on Sun- 
day afternoons reading underneath 
the chestnut tree, the soaked made- 
leine, the passages on the white and 
the red hawthorn, on odors and 
perfumes, on the beginning of the 
rain, and the descriptions of the 
dinner at the Verdurins’ and of the 
conversation when M. de Norpois 
eame to the Prousts for dinner. 

From the field of the arts: archi- 
tecture, music, the theater, and 
painting are woven into this prose; 
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painting somewhat bookishly, but 
architecture and music very nat- 
urally. We hear of Vermeer, Monet 
(or “Elstir”), Carpaccio, Mantegna, 
Leonardo, Michelangelo (who is 
lugged in on the reference to buy- 
ing rump-steaks!), Chardin, and 
Whistler. It is much harder to for- 
get Proust’s fervor for the architec- 
ture of the churches at Combray 
and Balbec, those few bars from 
Vinteuil’s sonata, and the compari- 
son of distant sounds heard from 
Proust’s bedroom at Combray with 
the string effects in an orchestra. 
Proust’s analysis of the reactions 
he had in first seeing La Berma play 
is also masterly. 

I do not find quite the Dickensian 
humor in Proust which a critic like 
Edmund Wilson finds there, but 
one of the near approaches to it is 
in the delineation of the party given 
by Madame de Sainte-Euverte, al- 
though its moral is that all society, 
barons and lackeys alike, is total- 
ly false, affected, and lacking in 
true spontaneity. What is to be 
found in Proust, however, is an 
appealing sense of pathos, such as 
the lofty esteem in which he held 
Bergotte the writer, later to be 
much modified. That passage, in 
Swann’s Way, is one of the most 
honest, searching, and poignant he 
ever wrote. 

These are admirable things and 
one may couple with them the ten- 
derly living portrait Proust draws 
of his aunt Léonie, the nice touch 
about his mother’s sensitiveness be- 
fore an old man or a _ bereaved 
mother, and the far from negligible 
descriptions he makes of the rooms 
at Combray, particularly his own 
room and the magic armchair from 
which his dream voyages proceed. 

The associative strength which 
the smell of the varnish on the 
































stair-case has for him he describes 
better than could either Henry 
James or Lafcadio Hearn, that con- 
noisseur of odors, and one feels the 
atmosphere of combined anxiety 
and reverie in which Proust, when 
by himself, lived. The following 
sears one’s emotions: 


“I would strike a match to look 
at my watch. Nearly midnight. 
The hour when an invalid, who has 
been obliged to start on a journey 
and to sleep in a strange hotel, 
awakens in a moment of illness 
and sees with glad relief a streak 
of daylight showing under his bed- 
room door. Oh, joy of joys! it is 
morning. The servants will be 
about in a minute: he can ring, and 
some one will come to look after 
him. The thought of being made 
comfortable gives him strength to 
endure his pain. He is certain he 
heard footsteps: they come nearer, 
and then die away. The ray of 
light beneath his door is extin- 
guished. It is midnight; some one 
has turned out the gas; the last 
servant has gone to bed, and he 
must lie all night in agony with no 
one to bring him any help.” 


Proust, in his love of details like 
food and many other matters per- 
taining to the art of living well, re- 
minds one of Galsworthy, or of 
Logan Pearsall Smith. For he has 
mastered the trivial until it becomes 
beautiful and mysterious. And one 
must of course also credit him, at 
the time when Briand was standing 
out for the separation of Church 
and State, with the article on “Les 
Eglises Assassinées” which ap- 
peared in the Figaro, although 
Proust had no clerical or political 
interest in them. 

The famous long sentence on 
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page 13 in the French edition of 
Volume I. of Du Cété de chez 
Swann shows what has been called 
Proust’s hatred of peremptory af- 
firmations. He rarely comes out 
and gives his conclusion forthright- 
ly, but mixes it with a hundred 
adumbrations. He builds one thing 
on another until the reader’s com- 
plete sense of the whole is almost 
lost in the digressing. 

This sensationalism of Proust, 
recorded in a style that tries to say 
four things at once, brings on “the 
hideously complicated meaning” 
which Clive Bell seems to have en- 
joyed. The problem of style was 
one exceeding even Proust’s ability 
in counterpoint. The style is 
adapted, at its best, to handling sev- 
eral skeins of thought, to rambling 
on about memories, and to, as 
Santayana finds, “complete absorp- 
tion in the flux of sensations.” The 
following is one of the best in- 
stances of it: 


“But when from a long-distant 
past nothing subsists, after the peo- 
ple are dead, after the things are 
broken and scattered, still, alone, 
more fragile, but with more vital- 
ity, more unsubstantial, more per- 
sistent, more faithful, the smell and 
taste of things remain poised a long 
time, like souls, ready to remind 
us, waiting and hoping for their 
moment, amid the ruins of all the 
rest; and bear unfaltering, in the 
tiny and almost impalpable drop of 
their essence, the vast structure of 
recollection.” 


This passage is from the first 
part of Du Cété de chez Swann. To 
this whole “Overture”—as it is en- 
titled in the English edition—there 
is perceptiveness, sometimes even 
depth of perception. But of nobil- 
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ity and enthusiasm not one whit. 
It is part of a very sad and monot- 
onous symphony, as unlike a great 
prelude, such as that to Die Meister- 
singer, as black, the obliteration of 
color and life, can well be from 
white, their paragon. 


2. DECADENCE 


If this were all there were to 
Proust, we should be content to let 
him rest here, basking in the air of 
genteel and harmless epicureanism. 
Alas, the medal of this portrait has 
a less prepossessing obverse. 

An enormous bibliography has 
grown up about Proust but in all 
the criticism so far published there 
has been no or very little discus- 
sion from the morai standpoint. 
Modern esthetics is Crocean and 
does not approach art Aristotelian- 
ly, as a criticism of morals. Few 
critics have treated Proust as a 
moral philosopher would, because 
so few critics to-day are moral 
philosophers. A Frenchman has 
written an article on him, subtitled 
“Un psychologue du péché,’” and 
such indeed he was, a psychologist 
of sin. 

If A la recherche du temps perdu 
is autobiography of the purest wa- 
ter, as no one seems to have doubt- 
ed, we cannot say much for the per- 
son who stands revealed. What he 
seemed to delight in was lying, self- 
ishness, silliness, rudeness, and 
degradation of all sorts. Only 
when he acted the courtier (which 
he did miraculously well) to obtain 
information was he polite. So keen 


a critic as Arnold Bennett thought 
that Proust, whom he could not al- 
low to be a supreme genius, exhib- 
ited—particularly at the Verdurins’ 
dinner parties—only the littleness 
and naiveté of human nature. 
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Proust, Bennett says, “never ‘pre- 
sents’ a character; he never pre- 
sents a situation: he fastens on one 
vor two aspects of a character or a 
situation, and strict!y ignores all 
the others. And he is scarcely ever 
heroical, as Balzac was always; he 
rarely exalts, and he nearly always 
depreciates—in a tolerant way.” 

Even Proust appears to have had 
some fears about the reception of 
the “very indecent” pages he wrote 
about Charlus and the Marquis de 
Saint-Loup. But he got around 
this, in spite of being warned that 
he was “lowering them [homosex- 
uals} frightfully,” by convincing 
himself that the spirit of his char- 
acterization was too serious and its 
bearing too literary for him not to 
be able to quash the cry of obscen- 
ity. 

Proust’s friends talk of his gen- 
erosity, his goodness, and his hu- 
mility, and one of them actually of 
his purity. If it were generosity to 
give tips five or six or even ten 
times as much as was necessary (in 
reality, because as a spoiled child 
he had no sense of the value of 
money) ; if it were goodness for him 
to hurt the feelings of Francoise 
and of his mother, as he used; if it 
were humility for him to give tre- 
mendous parties to le monde at the 
Ritz; and if his relations with Gil- 
berte were purity, then there is no 
meaning to these virtues as tradi- 
tion defines them. Indeed Proust 
thought so, too, for in that silly pas- 
sage in Du Cété de chez Swann 
where he compares the face of a 
serving girl to that on one of Giot- 
to’s Virtues in the Arena Chapel at 
Padua and then discourses of vir- 
tues and vices, he reaches an un- 
admirable level of pusillanimity. 

The fact is that Proust was a 
lapsed Cutholic. He impressed 

















Stephen Hudson, who believed that 
he had goodness and was like Dos- 
toevski’s Myshkin, as a man with 
nothing ethical in him, nothing of 
the righteous. To be mildly ethical 
it is not necessary to be a Prophet. 
Hudson himself appears to con- 
found righteousness of the Puritan 
sort with common morality. Once 
or twice, in Du Cété de chez Swann, 
Proust shows that he had had an 
understanding of religious disci- 
pline. He speaks of “a more ordi- 
narily scrupulous examination of 
my own conscience,” of Swann’s 
spiritual dryness, and of the red 
hawthorn, a shrub “Catholic in 
spirit and altogether delightful.” 
The distance Proust had fallen from 
his Church manifests itself in his 
misprision of effective Christian aid, 
such as nursing the sick, which he 
calls “antipathique.” 

It is not a pleasant thought to 
think of Proust, whose mother was 
a Jewess and whose father was a 
Catholic, kicking over his religious 
traces so callously. His idea of the 
Church (under whose inspiration a 
good deal of his art burgeoned) is 
merely that of the person who is a 
Catholic in name. For in the 
Church he sees only what is pic- 
turesque, what appeals to his exs- 
thetic side, and very little more. 

He was then (in Pierre-Quint’s 
phrase he had “ni foi ni haine’’) 
one of those of little faith. His first 
asthmatic attack occurred when he 
was nine. Thereafter as his asthma 
grew upon him, he seems to have let 
everything in the way of faith slip 
from him. How different from his 
fuzzy unemphasis in the sphere of 
essential ethics was the clearness in 
moral perception of St. Augustine, 
whose mighty soul, in the words of 
Papini, knew not the zone of gray- 


ness, 
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“Without a just understanding of 
the Catholic system,” George Santa- 
yana says, “the present is unintel- 
ligible and the future, perhaps, is 
apt to be miscalculated.” What did 
Proust have, if he did not practice 
his religion? We must look to his 
philosophy for that. 

He picked up and enthused over 
Bergsonism when attending the 
Lycée Condorcet. He found in it 
his own belief that everything is ab- 
sorbed in change and that what ap- 
pears to the senses and to con- 
sciousness is the sole reality. A 
brooding nature (and the asthmatic 
Proust was infinitely brooding) is 
usually not satisfied until it gets to 
the bottom of sense perceptions, at 
which point a major disillusion- 
ment sometimes lies in wait. This 
was so with Proust, who wanted to 
penetrate to the depths of nature 
and man, only to find—from Berg- 
sonian préjugés—that they were 
soulless. 

One of the most recent commen- 
tators on Proust, Mr. Bernard 
Causton, says that Proust had “real 
courage . . . to present life as re- 
vealed by his peculiar sensibility.” 
This is true, because Proust, al- 
though, with a pleasure that has 
been called sadistic, he aggravated 
his malady into a literary prop, had 
for nine years to overcome the 
prejudices of editors and publish- 
ers who, never having experienced 
the tortures of asthma, could not 
appreciate a nervous system which 
it had bizarrely molded. To such 
a system the analysis and explana- 
tion of nothing was impossible. 

Proust had such a passion for 
worldly society, mixed as it was 
with his passion for love (he used 
to be prostrated for days with ex- 
citement after his return from a 
dinner or a réveillon), such an in- 
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terest in the minutiz of snobbery 
and expression, and such an over- 
weeningly Jewish ambition to suc- 
ceed, that his whole personality 
was gnawed by the philosophy, to 
which his extraordinary sensibility 
preconduced, of pure becoming. 
One is not surprised, granting him 
this philosophy of flux and change, 
to be told by Proust that the char- 
acters in the second part of A la 
recherche du temps perdu do just 
the contrary of what they did in the 
first part or what one would have 
expected of them. Also, what these 
characters do is less important, psy- 
chologically, than what they say 
and that is why Proust, to get at 
the inner man, is always studying 
and noting down their mention of 
their “tics” and their “manies.” 
For he feels there is a perpetual 
disaccord between our sense-im- 
pressions and the manner in which 
we express them. 

While it is not the path of wis- 
dom to shut one’s eyes to gestures 
and words, it connotes a mean na- 
ture to see nothing else. Only pa- 
gans think that people have no mor- 
als or that cads are the ultimately 
intelligent people. Proust himself 
in a moment of lucid confession 
gives us a probable root of his trou- 
ble, and incidentally a rather good 
definition of paganism: “When I 
saw any external object, my con- 
sciousness that I was seeing it 
would remain between me and it.” 
Thus the danger is that Proust, in 
what Pierre-Quint has referred to 
as his method of probing deeply, 
cannot really understand the mo- 
tives of action in anything he sees. 
His detachment is false detachment. 
Something, as he says—one feels it 
is his sense of beauty or the day- 
dreaming that asthma induced— 
gets between himself and the ob- 
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ject. Although what he interprets 
results from the function of the 
understanding, it is understanding 
of an unusual, limited, and exotic 
sort. 

A loving memory is better than 
an inconstant one. But in a man 
like Proust whose only action and 
passion were those for art, a loving 
memory for essences does not afford 
satisfaction. In Proust, according 
to Middleton Murry, the modern 
mind will not find a gleam by which 
it may live. The active will, the 
will as the Church Fathers explain 
it, “the will which has with such 
difficulty brought itself to subdue 
its impulse, to renounce its right to 
abandon itself to its own uncon- 
trolled desires” (which is Proust’s 
idea of it), does not exist in Proust 
or in any of his characters. La vie 
parisienne du haut monde proustien 
is not sympathetic to it. The Berg- 
sonian posits the will only to strip 
it of all its power. Proust there- 
fore was always admittedly con- 
scious of his “manque de volonté.” 

There is something of Toulouse- 
Lautrec in Proust. By Harvey 
Wickham he has been dubbed “a 
lounge lizard crossed with a Peep- 
ing Tom.” The love-affair of 
Swann with Odette, though Arnold 
Bennett rightly believed it to have 
been “handled with tremendous, 
grave, bitter, impressive power,” 
deals with physical love and “the 
object of it (is) contemptible.” 
The letter Proust sends to Gilberte 
about her father is fantastic and ill- 
bred. But even if one leaves the 
conservative standard, one cannot 
but tire eventually of all the par- 
venu panoply of countless wealth 
which supports the actions of 
Proust or his hero. If anything 
were calculated to convert the read- 
er of Proust to a life of poverty or 














to rescue him from the slavery of 
money, it would be the almost end- 
less round of pleasure and spending 
and gifts that characterizes Swann. 
When our first Monte Cristan en- 
thusiasm is glutted by fatigue with 
all the feigned and malicious emo- 
tions that Proust’s creations carry 
in their hearts and with all the 
riches in their spirit, the revulsion 
from this type of world is immedi- 
ate, for compared with it the world 
of Monte Cristo was one of angelic 
naiveté. 

Indeed Proust is great in propor- 
tion as his own world is connected 
with a more innocent childhood or 
reminiscence. Hence the superior- 
ity of Swann’s Way to all the work 
that followed it. There he could 
sun himself in the pleasure of al- 
most dateless memory and see the 
many pretty hues on the contours 
of the soap-bubbles he blew around 
life. He is the dreamer, the fldneur, 
gathering, as Santayana nicely 


notes, perhaps more poppies than 
corn. Few authors make the read- 
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er better aware of the Jekyll-and- 
Hyde dichotomy in human nature; 
few writers have less of a defense 
—though Proust, as a Catholic, 
must have had the knowledge of the 
defense—against it. 

As he wrote, he was deserted by 
“le bon ange de la certitude.” Part- 
ly for this reason and partly on ac- 
count of his cruel malady, he al- 
ways took the easiest way as well as 
the most uncharitable conclusion. 
Asthma usually vivifies the more 
meditative aspects of memory or 
(when one has a predilection to 
start with) it can make sin seem 
more attractive and condonable. 
The pangs of suffocation in the re- 
clusive atmosphere of the claustro- 
phile create oblivion to more nor- 
mal reactions. With considerable 
genius the opiated Marcel Proust 
begot an art which, if one extin- 
guish one’s sense for the nauseat- 
ing and the peccant, holds some fine 
literary moments, but which, if seen 
under the clear light of morning, is 
a thing of spots and stains. 

















THE CUCKOO CLOCK 


By JEAN CAMERON 


E night was lowering and sin- 

ister. Sullen, low hanging 
clouds scudded furtively across a 
sodden sky. The wind in the cot- 
tonwoods at the foot of Jacques 
Etchagaray’s quarter _ section 
moaned eerily as he switched off 
his lights and turned into their 
dense shadow. 

Jacques’s hands on the wheel 
shook a little as he followed the 
old, seldom used road along the 
fence. Once the engine stalled. In 
his agitation he raced the engine in 
starting and to his strained ears the 
noise seemed as loud as that of a 
locomotive. 

At last the dense thicket of elder- 
berry bushes behind the sheep- 
sheds, where the little car could be 
securely hidden. He could see the 
house, and the house of his neigh- 
bor across the road, just two deep- 
er blots in the blackness of the 
night. Every one would be at the 
village, for it was the fiesta of St. 
Fruicteux. After the late devotions 
at the chapel there would be merry- 
making; games at the covered 
pelota court; dancing and feasting 
until well toward morning. 

Still, it is wise to observe every 
precaution. 

For Jacques was a_ fugitive, 
doubtless with a price on his head, 
as he had often heard of the out- 
law bandits in the fastnesses of the 
Pyrenees beyond the little Basque 
village of his boyhood. 

A week ago he had been a man of 
consequence in the community; the 
owner of a nice farm; the husband 





of the most industrious and obedi- 
ent wife in all the valley. 

In his anger he had struck her 
down. Had left her lying still and 
cold and bathed in blood, beneath 
the clock that had been the cause 
of his murderous rage. 

For a week he had hidden away 
in the coulees, far back in the bar- 
ren hills, subsisting upon the pro- 
visions he had brought from Silver 
City that day, and had forgotten to 
unload. + 

But one cannot stay hidden for- 
ever, even in those desolate, little 
traveled ways—not with a price on 
one’s head. And Jacques, in his re- 
morse and terror, had forgotten to 
take with him the stout buckskin 
bag that held his hoarded savings. 
Jacques, whose first thought 
through all his fifty tight-fisted, 
hard bargaining years had been of 
money, had run wildly from the 
room where Berguette lay so white 
and still, with never a thought for 
the gold in its hiding place. With 
never a thought except to get away 
before they came for him. To hang 
him. 

To-night, because it was fiesta 
night and every one would be away, 
and because now Berguette would 
be safely sleeping out there in the 
little burying ground, he had ven- 
tured back for the gold that would 
take him far away, where they 
would never fird him. Never bring 
him back to hang him. 

On foot up the pathway to the 
gate. No, not the gate! In the soft 
earth footprints would show! Gin- 




















gerly he raised a strand of barbed 
wire, set his foot on a lower strand, 
and carefully slipped through. The 
scent of damp, crushed alfalfa was 
pleasant to his nostrils. Knee deep 
already. An abundant crop. Who 
would harvest it? Who would re- 
ceive the yellow coins, the crisp 
green notes, in exchange for its 
fragrant green bales? 

Carefully he made his way to the 
house, always avoiding the path. A 
sudden flash of lightning revealed 
rows of ghostly white squares. 
Jacques felt the rising of the stiff 
hairs on the back of his neck. Had 
he lost his way and blundered into 
the cemetery where they had car- 
ried Berguette? Another, more il- 
luminating flashh He almost 
laughed aloud in his relief. Only 
the freshly whitewashed hives of 
Berguette’s bees! How she had 
loved those silly bees, his little 
Berguette! 

“Talk to them. Be polite,” she 
had said. “Bees understand. They 
will work better for people who 
love them.” 

Certainly no bees ever responded 
to care and attention as did Ber- 
guette’s. Their golden harvest add- 
ed to the golden hoard that was one 
day to take their owners back 
across the sea to the fatherland 
they had left in early youth. That 
was the dream shared by Jacques 
and his wife. A dream they had 
worked for all the days of their 
marriage. 

Back in the little mountain vil- 
lage above Vitoria they would be 
folk of consequence. The savings 
that seemed so small in America 
would spell riches there. Some- 
times after an especially hard day, 
when he could not sleep for the ache 
in his bones, Jacques had lain 
through the night picturing the life 
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there. He would buy the best house 
in the village, and the friends of his 
boyhood would come to drink wine 
with him and to hear his tales of 
far away America. And they would 
look with wonder and envy at the 
things he would bring back with 
him. Things that must not be 
bought until there was much gold 
in the bag. Berguette had some- 
times been impatient, unreasonable; 
had wanted to have those things 
now, instead of waiting as a sensi- 
ble woman should. 

So he had dreamed. Now those 
dreams had come to naught. He 
was a fugitive, creeping back to his 
own house under cover of storm 
and darkness. 

Around the house, carefully feel- 
ing beneath the yellow briar rose 
beside the door he found the key. 
Noiselessly, though all his little 
world was merrymaking a mile 
away, he opened the door. The 
damp chill of the empty house 
struck him and he shivered. Not 
so when on other rainy nights he 
had come home. There had al- 
ways been a fire to dry his clothes; 
a steaming supper on the freshly 
blackened range; a light in the win- 
dow to guide him up through the 
fields. Only a tallow candle in a 
tin holder, but always there, brave- 
ly sending its little ray of welcome 
out through the blackness of the 
night. 

Berguette had always wanted a 
parlor lamp. A lamp with a fool- 
ish pink shade, like the one that 
glowed nightly in the window of her 
neighbor, Anna Baigoray. But 
Jacques had held that tallow dips, 
made from the fat of his own sheep, 
were good enough for him. And 
what was good enough for him, of 
a certainty must be good enough for 
his wife. And think of the saving! 
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Besides, if one turned night into 
day, by the use of so bright a light, 
then one laid abed too long in the 
morning, and so lost good working 
hours. Eh! 

As Jacques was a mighty trench- 
erman and lived largely on meat, 
there was always tallow in plenty 
for the evil smelling things, with 
their pallid flicker; and Berguette 
had only looked longingly at Anna’s 
bright window, and had gone on 
making and trimming the dips. 

Always, since the day of their 
marriage ten years before, Jacques 
and Berguette had risen with the 
sun and had seldom paused until 
long after its setting; then had done 
the chores by the light of those 
candles. 

The neighbors had never ceased 
wondering over that marriage. 
Dour, solitary and grasping, 
Jacques had lived among them, a 
bachelor, for years. Then sudden- 
ly he had announced his intention 
of taking to himself a wife. That 
wife must be this, and that. Must 
not be this, and that. 

“Not too young. They are flighty. 
Not too pretty—they spend their 
days in primping. Strong and 
healthy—not thin and sickly. Doc- 
tors cost much.” 

And then he had married shy, 
shrinking little Berguette. True, 
she was not young. For almost 
thirty years love seemed to have 
passed her by. Nor by any stretch 
of imagination could she be called 
pretty, though there was a sweet 
winsomeness about her small reg- 
ular face and large dark eyes that 
very nearly approached beauty. 
But would her frail strength sus- 
tain her through the hard days with 
Jacques? 

The strangely assorted pair 
seemed to find a deal of happiness, 
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in spite of Jacques’s hard, grasping 
meanness, and the tireless energy 
that demanded a like effort from 
his wife. 

Bitterly disappointed was Ber- 
guette when no babies came to 
them. And she turned to him to 
find comfort, where there was none. 
For Jacques was well content with- 
out the burden of children. 

“The little ones, they cost much 
money,” thrifty Jacques had re- 
minded her. “Many years they take 
all from the father. Here it is not 
as in Guipuzcoa, where the children 
help, each one, the father. Here 
the law says they shall sit in the 
school while the father works. Me, 
I am soon old. When the children 
are big, and can work, I am dead.” 

In her loneliness Berguette asked 
for a pet—a little dog, perhaps, that 
should be her very own, to stay be- 
side her all the time. 

“What fool you think I am,” 
Jacques had almost shouted, “that 
I should feed animals that to me are 
no good. Dogs? Two have I—with 
the sheep, where dogs are good. A 
dog? That you should waste your 
time!” 

Chickens? He would have none. 
Their flesh and their eggs he con- 
sidered luxuries, and there was no 


convenient market where they 
might be sold. 
A cow, perhaps? A cow that 


would give much rich cream, to be 
made into golden butter and sent to 
Silver City to be exchanged for the 
golden coins that Jacques loved? 
For a moment he had wavered. 
But a Basque woman, though she 
may clean a stable, may not milk a 
cow. Jacques was often away with 
the sheep on the free range, for 
many weeks. Torun counter to the 
age old traditions of his fatherland 
—Jacques had crossed himself, and 
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had barked at his frightened wife, 
bidding her talk no more non- 
sense. 

So Berguette had stifled her own 
desires and had worked faithfully 
at hard, uncongenial tasks. Side by 
side with the steel muscled Jacques 
she had tilled the garden under a 
scorching sun, or in choking clouds 
of dust had helped to pitch the 
dried alfalfa into the mow. In- 
stead of caring for a sweet breathed 
cow that would learn to come at 
her call, or feathered friends that 
would cluster round her feet at 
feeding time, she helped to drive the 
stupid sheep into the tanks of nox- 
ious dipping solution. She helped 
to shear their hot, oily fleece until 
the shears made great blisters on 
even her hard little hands. Then 
they, too, were taken away, back in- 
to the hills where range is free. 

Once she tried to tame a red 
winged blackbird that had flown in- 
to her kitchen. Jacques made her 
a cage of twisted straw, and Ber- 
guette had been passionately grate- 
ful for his interest. Jo Baigoray 
brought her a little yellow kitten 
with amber eyes, and Berguette’s 
cup of happiness had been full. 

But one evening when she had 
come in from work the cage lay on 
the floor, torn and empty, and in a 
dark corner, its amber eyes glowing 
with its lust for killing, the kitten 
growled over the limp body of the 
bird. In anger Berguette had 
snatched away the little dead bird, 
and had turned the kitten out into 
the dark as a punishment. She 
never saw it again, but the neigh- 
bors reported a wandering coyote 
about. 

And again Berguette had been 
lonely. 

“So still the house,” she com- 
plained. 
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That was what she had said, that 
day when she had bought the clock. 
Was it only a week ago? There it 
was, ticking away on the wall as 
she had said it would—eight days 
without a winding. 

“So still the house,” she had ex- 
plained that day when he had come 
home and found it there. “And the 
little bird in the clock, he comes 
every quarter hour and calls so 
cheerily, ‘Cuckoo!’ Just like a real, 
live bird! Now I will not be so 
lonely when you are away with the 
sheep!” 

“But where did you get it? And 
what is the cost?” The last query 
was the important one—to Jacques. 

“The cost! Oh, my husband, 
you will rejoice! For the cost was 
only the honey, that the little bees 
make. Honey from the alfalfa, that 
costs nothing. One hundred pounds 
the man took, that brought the 
clock. And there is much—oh, very 
much more. And the summer not 
yet gone.” 

Almost Jacques had howled. A 
hundred pounds of honey! Was 
the woman bereft? Ten dollars! 
That was what the silly toy had 
cost. And it probably wouldn’t run 
anyway. He’d soon fix it! 

He could see her now, as she had 
stood before the clock. Arms out- 
stretched. Imploring. Then de- 
fiant. A bright spot of color on 
each high cheek bone. 

Jacques’s temper, uncertain at all 
times, had been inflamed by that 
show of insubordination. But he 
hadn’t meant to hit her so hard— 
hadn’t realized that he still held in 
his hand the broken gearing he had 
been mending. 

She had dropped without a cry. 
Jacques had fled, unmindful of the 
money he would need to take him 
away. Unmindful, he remembered 
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with remorse, of the first duty of 
the living to a soul that has fled— 
that of removing a shingle or a tile 
from the roof for the easier passage 
from the house. _ . 

Now he was back, alone in the lit- 
tle house where they had been hap- 
py together in spite of his temper, 
his avarice and his tireless driving 
energy. If only Berguette had been 
there to welcome him. He had not 
always been kind to her, he re- 
flected. 

If only the days of last week 
could be recalled! If only she were 
back! He would be kinder. There 
was a canary in a cage in Silver 
City. He would buy it for her. And 
he would get her a cow. Neighbor 
Baigoray would milk it for her 
when Jacques was away with the 
sheep. They would give him a part 
of the milk in return. 

But Berguette was gone, and he 
must hurry with the business that 
had brought him, and be far away 
before the dawn. 

He crossed the room to the great 
stone fireplace. Jacques put no 
faith in banks. So safe the hiding 
place in the false breast of the chim- 
ney, beside the true flue. Behind 
the picture of Mother and Babe, 
painted on wood and fastened to 
the wall with long screws. No one, 
save Berguette, had ever seen him 
remove that picture. 

He glanced at the clock. Twenty 
minutes of two! He must hurry! 

Jacques was a short man, and the 
mantle was high. He drew a raw- 
hide bottomed chair to the hearth 
and stood on it to reach the pic- 
ture. With a screw driver he had 
brought from the car he soon had 
the screws out and neatly piled on 
the great stone slab that formed the 
mantle. He recalled the good-na- 
tured jibes of his friends when they 
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had helped him to install that huge 
stone that aJmost filled the end of 
the room. It had taken four men 
to raise it to its position. Jacques 
had always been inordinately fond 
of that fireplace. Carefully he pried 
the painting loose at a corner, lean- 
ing forward to catch it as it loos- 
ened. 

The soft whirring of gears was 
drowned by the rasp of metal and 
wood, and the sudden call of the 
bird in the clock shrilled out in the 
quiet room with startling clearness. 

“Cuckoo!” 

Jacques started, lost his preca- 
rious balance on the chair, and 
came down, still clutching the 
painting, prone on the hearth. And 
down across his body, breaking the 
flimsy chair and saving him from 
its full force, came the great stone 
slab. ‘ 

Jacques was a slight man, though 
wiry and strong. With straining 
arms and heaving shoulders he 
sought to free himself. Sweat 
poured down into his eyes. But the 
slab remained immovable. His 
legs, they helped not at all. Were 
they broken? Or his back, per- 
haps? José Irouleguy’s back had 
been broken when his horse stepped 
into a prairie dog’s hole. And José 
had not died at once, but had lin- 
gered on, lying on a hard narrow 
cot for long, hard years. 

Do they hang men whose legs are 
already dead? Or would they keep 
him on a hard, narrow cot in the 
prison? 

With an effort that almost tore 
his arm from its socket he reached 
down and twisted the flesh of his 
leg in a vicelike grip. The pain was 
balm to his frightened soul. At 
least he was not half dead, as José 
had been. 


Mother of God! What was that? 








“YET A LITTLE SLEEP, A LITTLE SLUMBER”... 


Wheezing, rattling up the road 
in front of the house, a car stopped 
at the gate. Some one must have 
left the fiesta early and seen the 
light from the window. Fool, he, to 
have lighted that candle—he who 
knew every screw that held the pic- 
ture! And now they had come— 
would take him— 

The gate clicked. Footsteps came 
up the flagstone walk. A cheery 
call—the hail of the Basque folk 
everywhere. 

“May peace be with this house!” 

Then—Mother of Mercies—quick, 
light steps across the bare floor—a 
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woman’s steps—Berguette’s voice— 
Berguette, whom he had thought 
dead— 

“Quick—oh, Anna—Jo—help me. 
He is return! My husband, he have 
come back!” 

Then strong arms lifting the slab. 
Little hard hands moving carefully, 
tenderly over his body looking for 
hurts—a small, pale face bending 
over him—Berguette’s face—with 
only a tiny scar where he had 
struck her. A _ soft whirring of 
gears. The bird in the clock swung 
out and called cheerily, “Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo! !” 


“YET A LITTLE SLEEP, A LITTLE SLUMBER”... 


By KATHLEEN O’NEILL-BAILEY 


IS strange, O Death, that I should fear thee so, 
Should dread thy coming as an evil thing, 

Though to this weary flesh thy touch would bring 
Sweet stillness and such peace, nor any woe. 
O silent Reaper, thou art less my foe 
Than Life, or heart’s hid worthlessness, with sting 
Of pain, remorse, and bitter suffering— 
Yet round thy form alone the shadows grow. 


Thou dost but guard the portals of God’s world, 
Where happiness and love beyond men’s dreams 
Await tired souls that sin no more, nor weep. 

I think when thou, with thy wide wings unfurled, 
Dost bear me hence, ’twill be not hard—death seems 
“A little folding of the hands to sleep”... 











THIS GERMAN SITUATION 


By Paut G. CARNEY 


HEN Wilson made his memo- 
rable trip to Europe, what 
might have been termed his princi- 
pal obsession, was his desire to heal 
the ghastly wounds that had been 
inflicted by the World War. 

The Lansing Note of November, 
1918, was one of the first to alter, 
only slightly it is true, Wilson’s 
ideal. By this note Germany was 
held responsible for all war dam- 
ages, regardless of which side had 
inflicted them, on both land and 
sea. 

At the present time it is still con- 
sidered absolutely fair, and this de- 
spite the much advertised amia- 
bleness achieved by the Young Plan, 
and various other concessions that 
have been granted, to place the en- 
tire burden of the war debt upon an 
exhausted Germany. It is to be 
noted that even at Versailles, in the 
treaty clauses concerning the re- 
construction of Belgium, this state 
of affairs was not originally con- 
templated. And furthermore, as if 
this were insufficient, each of the 
victorious creditor-States of the Al- 
lies, have by one means or another 
established additional claims—fa- 
miliarly known as “Indemnite 
Nette.” 

From time to time each of the 
former Allied nations had objected 
greatly, and lodged numerous pro- 
tests against what they chose to 
term the enormous sums that they 
were reputed to owe the United 
States—this despite the fact that the 
method of amortization that had 
been granted to them could scarce- 
ly have been more lenient. It is 





only natural to suppose that these 
nations, their debts to the United 
States having been alleviated, would 
grant a similar favor to Germany. 
But, did they? The answer is only 
too clear—they increased the al- 
ready impossible debt under which 
their vanquished neighbor was 
struggling to survive. 

When Wilson and Clemenceau 
met at Versailles, the latter by his 
persistency in making impossible 
demands, succeeded in so distorting 
Wilson’s original ideas, that he was 
successful in having his proposal, 
that Germany pay all military pen- 
sions and annuities, accepted. 

It must be said for Wilson, how- 
ever, that for a long time he held 
out against this exorbitant demand, 
but Clemenceau in an agreement 
with Lloyd George, finally carried 
his point; and the military pensions 
and annuities were included in the 
Reparations. 

By this drastic, and dramatic 
move, Clemenceau lost considerable 
of France’s share in the Repara- 
tions—but what was more impor- 
tant, was the fact that he had 
achieved his goal. It was impos- 
sible for Germany to pay the Repa- 
rations on this basis, since the pen- 
sions and annuities alone (accord- 
ing to the estimate of April, 1921) 
amounted approximately to 1,000 
milliard gold marks—a total which 
was in excess of two-thirds of the 
originally placed Reparations. 

All attempts at reaching any rea- 
sonable estimate in regard to these 
Reparations were thwarted by Cle- 
menceau. Any comparison of the 


























World War debt with the debt of 
the Franco-Prussian would show 
that the Germans had been much 
more lenient in their treatment of 
the French. Proof of this state- 
ment lies in the fact that after the 
Franco-Prussian War, Bismarck, in 
order to judge France’s capacity to 
pay, called in the banker Bleich- 
roeder who proposed an indemnity 
of 8 milliard gold marks, and the 
former in order to be assured that 
France would be able to pay the 
indemnity reduced this sum by 
half. 

At Versailles the exactly opposite 
course was taken. A representative 
group of experts was assembled, 
composed of R. H. Davis for the 
United States, Loucheur for France, 
and Montagu for England. These 
men on March 20, 1919, submitted 
their reports to their respective gov- 
ernments. Their estimate was that 
Germany would be able to pay from 
10 to 20 milliard dollars in the 
course of from twenty to thirty 
years. Furthermore, their docu- 
ment stressed the fact that the Ger- 
man private and State property 
abroad, plus the mercantile navy, 
were assessed at approximately 20 
milliard gold marks; and the cash 
value of this estimate on a five per 
cent basis would aggregate 33.82 
milliard gold marks. 

The victorious Allies however 
lost their sense of reasoning. Their 
minds were filled with preposterous 
sums and all warnings by the ex- 
perts were ignored. It is not 
strange to note now that every- 
thing suggested by the representa- 
tives of the world trade of to-day, 
was predicted at the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 

In the Davis Memorandum drawn 
up for Lloyd George, at this time, 
it was stated: 
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“That Germany can only pay by 
the labour of its subjects and by 
becoming prosperous. The imports 
must be reduced, thereby depriving 
the Allies of the markets, and ex- 
ports must be increased, thereby 
causing severe competition with the 
Allies. The consequence of forcing 
Germany to a state of maximum 
efficiency and rigid economy for a 
long period, in order to make large 
annual payments, may cause great- 
er economic damage to the Allies 
than the benefit they will derive 
from the Reparations.” 


The height of the unreason ram- 
pant at Versailles was reached when 
Clemenceau was successful in pre- 
venting the fixing of a total for the 
Reparations; as a result of which, 
this task was assigned to the Repa- 
rations Commission, which due to 
America’s delay in entering the 
Conference, was nothing more than 
a French instrument. 

The decision of the Reparations 
Commission was completed on 
April 27, 1921, and Germany was 
forced to accept it by the London 
Ultimatum of May 5th. The amount 
settled upon was 132 milliard gold 
marks for the Reparations, and an 
additional 5.6 milliard gold marks 
for the Belgian War Debt. It will 
be recalled by students of this sub- 
ject that Owen D. Young remarked 
at the time that any such payment 
was beyond the realm of possibility. 

It must also be noted that in 1920 
German property all over the world 
had been confiscated and that val- 
ues of over 10 milliard gold marks 
had been destroyed. This com- 
pared to the treatment accorded 
France in 1871, when no private 
French property abroad had been 
confiscated and which permitted 
and facilitated the forming of in- 
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ternational loans by which France 
was enabled to settle her debt with 
Germany, shows that no _ surer 
means could have been devised to 
prevent Germany from meeting her 
obligations. 

It does not seem possible to justi- 
fy the imposing of the full costs of 
the war debt upon Germany, either 
legally or morally. This statement 
is based upon the fact that the Ver- 
sailles Treaty imposes the burden 
of the entire public debt arising 
from the War upon Germany only 
in the case of Belgium (Article 232, 
III.), but in this instance Germany 
was to be liable only for the debt 
incurred up to November 11, 1918. 

The Dawes Plan only served to 
verify the report of the American 
experts, given in 1919, namely that 
the only possible means by which 
Germany could pay the reparations 
was with the surplus of her ex- 
ports. This plan did not change 
the sum fixed by the London Ulti- 
matum but it arranged for a series 
of annual payments drawn up so as 
to test Germany’s capacity to pay. 
Immediately this plan was placed 
in effect, the German budget and 
coinage standard were amended, 
and a wave of optimism swept over 
not only Germany but the whole 
world. Trade and industries re- 
vived as confidence returned. The 
lack of raw materials and provi- 
sions in Germany created a de- 
mand, which in turn brought a wave 
of prosperity during the years 1924 
to 1929. 

This optimism became boundless 
and vast sums were lent to Ger- 
many which enabled her to rebuild 
her economic structure—and the 
reparations were paid with foreign 
loans. The Dawes Plan seemed to 
work perfectly. This system, how- 
ever, was exactly the one that the 
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experts had warned against, at 
Paris, because through it Germany 
was being deprived of her working- 
capital by these reparations pay- 
ments. 

There can be little doubt that the 
Young Plan was a move in the di- 
rection of a logical solution—but it 
was not a decisive step. Under this 
plan, the cash value of payments, 
calculated at 5 per cent, according 
to the statistics of March 31, 1930, 
amounted to 39.29 milliard gold 
marks. Of this sum, France alone 
was to receive 20.4 milliard and 
England 8 milliard. But even this 
sum is still in excess of the world’s 
supply of gold. 

The depression had already com- 
menced when the Young Plan was 
placed in effect, which state of af- 
fairs proved conclusively that the 
practical execution of the plan was 
an impossibility, since it is stated 
in Chapter 4, of the plan that the 
plan in its entirety is based upon 
normal economic developments. It 
must be added that the one great 
thing that the Young Plan did for 
the German people was the reduc- 
tion of the annuities. This coupled 
with the fact that Germany’s finan- 
cial independence was restored, and 
that that alarming factor, the Pros- 
perity Index, was eliminated, can- 
not be denied as being of incalcu- 
lable assistance. 

The contention of the United 
States has always been that the 
War Debts and Reparations are 
separate entities, and that a reduc- 
tion or an abolition of these debts 
cannot be countenanced inasmuch 
as they have always been regarded 
as a business transaction. And yet 
in spite of these views, the United 
States only a short time ago con- 
sented to considerable reductions of 
the debts of our former allies. 




















There has been no complaint at 
the reductions granted to England, 
because there is no doubt that Eng- 
land, for the moment, is in a very 
bad way. On the other hand 
France, having received a reduction 
of 60 per cent on her debt to the 
United States, is using her new 
found prosperity to increase her 
armaments both on land and on sea. 

It follows, therefore, that unless 
there is a prompt revision of the 
Young Plan, France will have still 
larger sums to devote to her in- 
crease in armament. 

The United States must not ig- 
nore the stand that England has as- 
sumed. England has been the first, 
of all the nations concerned in the 
reparations, to suggest a general 
abolition of the War Debts and the 
Reparations. Inasmuch as she is 
both a creditor and a debtor coun- 
try, her attitude is of major impor- 
tance. 

There.is, however, much more be- 
hind this suggestion than most peo- 
ple realize. Once again England 
has reverted to her traditional and 
historical policy of the “Balance of 
Power.” She realizes that the pres- 
ent reconstruction of Europe is 
much more advantageous to her 
than insisting upon claims that will 
undoubtedly interfere with her 
commerce. 

The following quotation from 
Keynes in The New Statesman and 
Nation of January 16, 1932, seems 
to express the public opinion now 
prevalent in England: 


“I am sure that it is the will of 
the British people, felt to-day with 
a rare force and unanimity, that 
the Government of this country 
should stand, openly and with de- 
termination, for the total cancella- 
tion of Reparations and War Debts. 
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We should not be disturbed by the 
fact that this country has, in the 
main, already made its own contri- 
bution of generosity to the appease- 
ment of the world, and that the pa- 
per sacrifices now asked for (for 
that is all they are) are mostly from 
others; though if there is anything 
further which can be justly asked 
of us, we should concede it. The 
country wants the Prime Minister 
to take up a stand beside Italy in 
support of Dr. Bruening’s appeal. 
This should be our declared policy.” 
(Keynes was Lloyd George’s coun- 
selor in Paris, and the one who en- 
deavored to secure a reasonable set- 
tlement.) 


At a recent date a new campaign 
has been opened up against German 
trade, undoubtedly at France’s in- 
stigation. Its basic object is the 
prevention of the abolition of the 
reparations, for fear that Germany, 
once she is relieved of this burden, 
will again become a much too dan- 
gerous rival. 

From what the author “has seen 
and the information that he has ac- 
quired, Germany would be far from 
free even if the reparations were 
canceled. In the event that such a 
situation should arise, France, Eng- 
land, and the other Allies would be 
freed from their liabilities, and 
would have gained the enormous 
sums already paid. Germany on 
the other hand would still be vir- 
tually buried under the heavy bur- 
den of private international loans 
which had been acquired, under the 
Dawes and the Young Plans, in an 
effort to pay the annuities stipulat- 
ed by those plans. 

One of the underlying troubles in 
the settlement of the reparations 
question is the fact that as far as 
the United States and England are 
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concerned the question carries no 
political weight, whereas, in France 
the question is mainly political. 
France will always consider it a po- 
litical necessity that Germany be 
held in check; and now that she 
has the means to do it she does not 
intend that it shall slip through her 
hands. There is no doubt that she 
intends to maintain this position, 
come what may, even though the 
world should suffer as a conse- 
quence. France is determined to 
emerge from this great conflict 
greater than Germany, both in po- 
litical prestige and international 
importance. 

For an American to comprehend 
this view held by the French, he 
must remember the close associa- 
tion between Reparations and se- 
curity. The foundation of all 
French policy is based on security, 
and it is this policy, which meant 
everything to Clemenceau at Ver- 
sailles, that is proving to be the 
halter around the world’s neck to- 
day. The real meaning of the pres- 
ent day “French Security” is that a 
strong united Germany must never 
be permitted to exist. 

There is also another side to this 
French dogma. For nearly fifty 
years the French had been ob- 
sessed with the germ of revenge. 
Finally they achieved their goal. It 
is not now possible for them to con- 
ceive that the German people, hav- 
ing been so disastrously defeated, 
and furthermore, after having such 
a devastating peace, are not already 
plotting and planning and only 
awaiting a new “Der Tag.” 


Germany cannot very well be 
blamed for the present world crisis, 
but the reparations system, which 
has undermined her financial struc- 
ture, can be justly called the root 
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Sir 
Walter Layton expresses it in these 
words: 


of the present day stagnation. 


“The destruction of the German 
commercial credit has demolished 
every prospect of future reparations 
payments. Germany can only pay 
by borrowing from her own credi- 
tors, and none of them will lend 
her more to add to the mighty ac- 
cumulation of debt which is block- 
ing all trade and all finance.” 


In January of this year Dr. 
Bruening delivered the following 
statement of Germany’s attitude to- 
ward the present political situation: 


“It is now for the powers con- 
cerned to draw their conclusions 
from the Basle Report. This re- 
port has again revealed the vast di- 
mensions of the World Crisis and, 
in particular its devastating effects 
on Germany. It has disclosed the 
drastic measures taken by Ger- 
many to combat the crisis, which 
are recognized as being without 
parallel in modern legislation. At 
the same time the report has proved 
that measures taken by Germany 
alone will not suffice, and that Ger- 
many’s situation, which is largely 
the cause of the increasing finan- 
cial World Crisis, requires joint 
and immediate treatment by all the 
Governments. . . . Although the re- 
port did not contain formulated 
proposals, it traced clearly the lines 
along which the conclusions of the 
governments will have to be drawn. 
It shows Germany’s actual inability 
to pay and the close connection be- 
tween the German reparations pay- 
ments and the present general sit- 
uation. It establishes plainly that 
the presuppositions upon which the 
makers of the Young Plan worked 



































have fundamentally changed. This 
once clearly recognized, there is no 
more to be said. 

“Again it is beyond doubt that 
Germany’s situation makes it im- 
possible for her to continue political 
payments; equally clear that any 
attempt to maintain the system of 
political payments will inevitably 
lead to still graver trouble, not 
for Germany alone, but for the 
world. 

“The German government is left 
without an alternative policy. At 
the coming conference we can only 
present the facts and request the 
other governments concerned to 
take them into account. We can 
only appeal to the other govern- 
ments not to seek a solution by 
compromise, which, in reality, is 
not possible. There is to-day no 
camp in which the urgent necessity 
of the conclusions to be reached is 
ignored. All that is now required 
is the courage to put this view into 
practice, and not allow the treat- 
ment of economic problems to be 
influenced by political considera- 
tions.” 


The 


“coming conference” to 
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which Dr. Bruening alluded, is the 
recent one held at Lausanne, in 
which the United States did not par- 
ticipate. Any conference concern- 
ing the reparations in which the 
United States does not participate, 
is similar, in the mind of the Ger- 
man people, to The Merchant of 
Venice—minus Shylock. 

The agreement reached at Lau- 
sanne, which to most of the world 
appeared to be lenient, met with 
violent disapproval at the hands of 
the German people. The author 
witnessed a mass meeting of over 
two hundred and fifty thousand 
people in Berlin, composed, for once 
in common, of members from all 
the various parties, in a denuncia- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty, and of 
Von Papen’s acceptance of the Lau- 
sanne decision. 

Where is it going to end? The 
world is weary of this internal 
strife. Still the parade goes by: 
France marching arm in arm with 
Mars; England staggering under 
her burden; Germany already down 
on one knee, and America? Al- 
ready we have felt the phantom of 
depression touch our robes—soon 
she may want to wear them. 

















EAR SAINT PAUL: 

For reasons I'd rather not go 
into, I am unable to address you in 
Greek, the language you always 
employed in letterwriting; but in 
spite of this, and even though my 
manner of salutation must seem to 
you somewhat abrupt, I hope you 
will read this letter with patience. 
There is so much I want to say to 
you; and I suspect that, were I to 
attempt the more dignified and in- 
finitely more beautiful form of sal- 
utation which you used in your own 
letters, you would find me guilty of 
utter swank, and read no further. 

I did try writing out: “Helen, an 
admirer, who wishes to become a 
friend, To Paul of Tarsus, greet- 
ing,”—and it looked too silly—in- 
appropriately “high-hat,” for one in 
my graceless position in a graceless 
age. Yet bizarre as it may seem, I 
have long been impelled to write 
you an epistle. 

It will, perhaps, startle you to 
learn the desire was born of the sus- 
picion that we shared at least two 
points in common—one, you were 
forever writing letters and nobody 
seemed to answer them; and two, 
you had a weakness for making 
puns (don’t try to deny it). I won- 
der if people were always jumping 
on you, as they are on me, for this 
“petite faiblesse”? It’s a dreadful 
admission of egotism te confess 
that, when I discovered your puns 
were almost as bad as mine, it 
drew me even closer to you than 
years of listening, each Sunday, to 
your beautiful Epistles. There is, 
for instance, that atrocious pun you 
perpetrated in your Epistle to 
Philemon when you asked him to 
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take back and forgive his runaway 
slave, Onesimus, who had not only 
decamped but had robbed his mas- 
ter as well, but whom you had re- 
cently converted. Now Saint Paul, 
in spite of my little Latin and less 
Greek, I do know that the name 
Onesimus is the same in Greek as 
the word for “profitable.” Thus 
translating, you are discovered 
shamelessly writing to Philemon: 
“I beseech thee for my son, Profit- 
able, who hath been heretofore un- 
profitable to thee, but now is Profit- 
able both to me and to thee.” 

But though you couldn’t resist a 
pun now and then, with what gen- 
ius you wielded words, and through 
them, men! It is a fascinating oc- 
cupation to observe in your Epis- 
tles, precisely what method of at- 
tack you chose for the diversified 
citadels you set out to conquer— 
how, becoming “all things to all 
men, in order to save them,” you 
phrased each in the manner apt to 
touch most surely its recipient. I’m 
thinking of that same letter to 
Philemon. Wanting him to forgive 
the erstwhile thieving Onesimus, 
and reinstate him not as slave, but 
as brother (Philemon also being 
one of your converts) you wrote 
with unerring wiliness: 

“And if he hath wronged thee in 
anything, or is in thy debt, put that 
to my account. I, Paul, have writ- 
ten it with my own hand; I will re- 
pay it—anot to say to thee, that thou 
owest me thy own self also.” That 
last shaft was what did it, Paul. 
How could the poor man refuse? 

Of course, when I make the state- 
ment that you were always writing 
letters which remained unanswered, 
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some may protest that certain evi- 
dence exists of your receiving cor- 
respondence. The Corinthians 
wrote to you—but from what you 
say in reply, I don’t think it could 
have been a letter which pleased 
you very much. On the whole, I 
feel certain you wrote far more and 
longer letters than you ever re- 
ceived. The marvel is, that you had 
the time—for you certainly were 
one of those people to whom things 
were constantly happening. I can’t 
think of you as ever having had a 
dull moment—so fraught with 
drama was your whole life as we 
have come to know it. You’ve no 
idea how thrillingly spectacular 
your conversion (which really be- 
gan your life) seems to us, living 
in this uninteresting century. 
What a fiery and militant Jew you 
were, Saint Paul, when, approach- 
ing Damascus with the set purpose 
of bringing imprisonment and 
death to its Christians, you were 
violently flung to the ground by 
that unseen Force, and stricken 
blind! I have lived over with you, 
many times, that greatest moment 
in your life when the Voice spoke 
to you—and instantaneously re- 
made your soul, your aims, and 
your entire existence. And I lit- 
erally tingle at the thought of how 
drama continued to cling to you. 
What makes the story so human, is 
that the drama was not infrequent- 
ly mingled with comedy. Of course 
you remember the Christian, Ana- 
nias, in Damascus, who was told in 
a vision that he must baptize you, 
seeking you out in “the street that 
is called Strait.” He seems to have 
put up strenuous objections. Was 
it because he was named Ananias, 
and the street was called Strait? 
He did capitulate, however, and it 
must have been a great relief to 
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you to be properly baptized and to 
have your sight restored. But what 
a one you were for no sooner get- 
ting out of hot water, than plung- 
ing into it again! Straightened out 
by Ananias, you began boldly to 
preach your new creed in Damas- 
cus; the authorities got after you, 
and you would have been popped 
right into prison had not the breth- 
ren secreted you. While the gates 
of the city were guarded against 
your escape, they lowered you in a 
basket from the walls! I often 
think of you, dangling precariously, 
praying the rope would hold... 

Even though the joke was on you, 
Saint Paul, I think you will agree 
that there was comedy in your ex- 
perience at Lystra, when you ar- 
rived with Barnabas to spread the 
Gospel. You certainly began with a 
superb gesture, crying to a life-long 
cripple: “Stand upright on your 
feet!” Whereupon, he “leaped up 
and walked.” But do you recall 
how the astounded townspeople de- 
clared that only Jupiter and Mer- 
cury could perform such miracles; 
therefore, you must be Mercury 
(since you were chief speaker) and 
Barnabas must be Jupiter? They 
joyfully shouted: “The gods have 
come down to us in the likeness of 
men!” Naturally, you were some- 
what taken aback. There they 
were, as a result of your miracle 
wrought to bring them a new reli- 
gion, lustily cheering for the old! 
And when you saw a jubilant multi- 
tude preparing a nice sacrifice of 
oxen and garlands to lay at your 
outraged, Christian feet, your con- 
sternation must indeed have been 
great. Poor Saint Paul! 

Reading over your wonderful let- 
ters, it has struck me as perhaps 
unfortunate that they have come to 
be known as the “Pauline Epistles”; 
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and some of them, as the “Pastoral” 
Epistles. Youth is woefully igno- 
rant—and I know, rather too inti- 
mately, at least one person who, as 
a child, thought there must once 
have been a lady named Pauline 
who had been a great letter-writer 
—and who was sure the Pastoral 
Epistles dealt only with rural life. 
Bored with the two ideas, she in- 
vestigated no further. Later, when 
an overdue enlightenment dawned 
on what you can see was a lamen- 
table intellect, she was further de- 
terred from studying them by the 
unjust charge that you were a vio- 
lent anti-feminist. Not that I think 
the charge utterly groundless, Saint 
Paul. But that a careful reading 
of your Epistles indicates it has 
been grossly exaggerated, with no 
allowance made for extenuating cir- 
cumstances. I can even see you, at 
times, a very sound feminist. You 
did not cheer too much for mar- 
riage in the first place (nor do our 
most modern feminists) but if en- 
tered into (you admit reluctantly 
that “it is better to marry than to 
burn”) you uphold women’s rights 
in the home, at least. “Art thou 
bound to a wife? Seek not to be 
loosed.” Some of my sex have 
deemed it unfortunate that you saw 
fit to continue: “Art thou loosed 
from a wife? Seek not a wife.” 
But I feel sure you would have stat- 
ed the same precept to women, had 
you been addressing them. 

As for your other alleged sever- 
ities, tackling them as I do, a con- 
firmed feminist, I think I can see a 
good reason for them all. Loath as 
I am to admit it—unique as your 
experience may seem—it must be 
conceded that women had given you 
no end of trouble. When you and 
Barnabas were going after the con- 
version of Antioch in a big way, 
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and the Jews got the women of the 
town to arouse the authorities 
against you, it was the feminine 
clamor which caused your forced 
withdrawal. Also, there were those 
two ladies of your own Philippian 
Church, Evodia and Syntyche, who, 
in that otherwise peaceful congre- 
gation, stirred up all kinds of dis- 
sension with their theological dis- 
putes. Even after all these cen- 
turies, their shrill arguments seem 
still to linger on the air. Their 
very names lay them open to suspi- 
cion. I can almost see Evodia pull- 
ing Syntyche’s hair, and Syntyche 
scratching back. Your gentleness 
in rebuking them must have made 
them very much ashamed of them- 
selves: “I beg of Evodia, and I be- 
seech Syntyche, to be of one mind 
in the Lord.” 

Did you know that the story has 
gotten around that there was also a 
damsel of Iconium—one Thecla— 
who caused you considerable em- 
barrassment? It is related that she 
became such an ardent convert that 
she insisted on dressing up as a 
boy, with a view toward accom- 
panying you on all your mission- 
ary journeys! With some diffi- 
culty, you succeeded in sidestepping 
her; but later, I’m sure, must have 
amply forgiven her when you 
learned she had braved martyrdom 
for the Faith. 

Then there was that other lady 
who upset you considerably. You 
remember—the one who lived in 
Thyatira, and was possessed of a 
“pythonical spirit” which revealed 
the future to her. She “brought to 
her masters, much gain by divin- 
ing.” How it must have irritated 
you, whenever she saw you as you 
walked quietly in the public streets 
—for then, we are told, she would 
quit her job, run after you and tag 
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you up and down the town, all the 
time crying out loudly your name 
and mission. “And this she did 
many days.” No one can blame 
you, that this unwelcome publicity 
got to be such a nuisance that you 
finally had to turn in your tracks 
and exorcise the spirit possessing 
her. It was most unfortunate, 
Saint Paul, that this also had the 
effect of ruining her commercial 
value. The spirit gone out of her, 
her masters soon found she was no 
longer any good at prophesying. 
Naturally, they had you arrested for 
interfering with their business— 
and you were beaten and thrown 
into prison. 

Ladies, all—and now after all 
these years, when you really should 
be allowed to continue, undisturbed, 
a well-earned peace from feminine 
botheration, here I come along with 
this epistle! Small wonder, that 
with a few such experiences, you 
felt like writing: “Let women keep 
silence in the churches—If they 
would learn anything, let them ask 
their husbands at home.” (The 
less they bothered you the better.) 
I am a trifle encouraged, however, 
to read that women, if they lived 
long enough, might hope eventually 
for your confidence. You admonish 
Bishop Timothy, of the Ephesus 
Church, in selecting widows to help 
him, carefully to choose those not 
less than sixty years old. You take 
pains to add: “But the younger 
widows avoid.” Since philosophers 
of succeeding centuries have con- 
curred in the soundness of this cau- 
tion, I’m sure Timothy must have 
seen the sense to it. 

The fact that you had so many 
loyal women disciples is ample 
proof that you were no unjust anti- 
feminist. Among these rarer wom- 
en who seem to have given you no 
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trouble at all, the most interesting 
must have been Priscilla, the wife 
of Aquila, the tent-maker. I like to 
think of how you met this charm- 
ing married couple at Corinth, on 
one of your missions, and how 
they at once enthusiastically em- 
braced your doctrine. Of course, 
you three had much in common, 
for you also were a tent-maker by 
profession. From their names, they 
really must have been delightful 
people. One wonders if the early 
Christians, whenever they did fall 
into the weakness of matrimony, 
chose only mates whose names 
made a metrical blending with their 
own—and if Priscilla and Aquila 
were first drawn to each other be- 
cause they “rimed” so nicely? 

But you had so many friends— 
too numerous to mention in this 
epistle. I hope it has long since 
ceased to distress you that occa- 
sionally you quarreled with some of 
them. You should remember that 
they were always quarrels arising 
from your conviction that your 
Master was not being well served— 
and usually were soon mended. 
Personally, I’ve had a difficult time 
forgiving you the hard things you 
said about Saint Peter, in reference 
to his not eating, when Jews were 
present, with the Gentiles. Even 
though he had shared their meals 
when you and he had been alone 
with them, I don’t think you should 
have upbraided him. I, who under- 
stand Saint Peter better than you 
did at that time, know the poor 
man was only trying to follow one 
of your own precepts—to be ail 
things to all men, in order to save 
them. If he openly ate with the 
Gentiles, he stood in danger of los- 
ing the Jews, his own people—and 
if he stumbled a little in his efforts 
to carry water on both shoulders, 
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you should have been the last to 
blame him. But you had to go and 
write the Galatians all about it. 
Dear Saint Peter seems to have in- 
dulged his revenge only in the mild- 
est and most saint-like manner: 
“Our most dear brother, Paul, hath 
written to you ... in his epistles... 
in which are certain things hard to 
understand,” was the gentle reflec- 
tion he allowed himself. But since 
Peter seems to have forgiven you, 
and since you spent the later years 
of your lives laboring together for 
the Faith in Rome, there sharing 
the last, same fatal prison, each to 
go forth from it to martyrdom, the 
least I can do is to brush away any 
lingering doubts. 

And indeed I do, most sincerely, 
Saint Paul, when I think of the sad- 
ness and loneliness of your last im- 
prisonment at Rome. You were, 
perhaps, the most extraordinary 
prisoner that imperial Rome ever 
saw. And what a disconcerting ef- 
fect you had upon all your guards! 
In your first, and less severe incar- 
ceration, you had been allowed to 
keep your own lodgings, and to 
preach—but every minute of those 
two years you were chained to a 
Roman legionary. I like the way 
you got even—by converting him. 
Under the circumstances, the poor 
fellow hadn’t a chance! 

There is still so much more I’d 
like to write you, Saint Paul, but I 
fear I’ve wearied you overmuch al- 
ready with a story that is, in truth, 
an old one to you. And if Saint 
Peter happens to be looking over 
your shoulder as you read, you 
might tell him I hope, for “auld 
lang syne” at least, that he won’t be 
quite so critical of my epistle as he 
was of yours. I’m very sensitive to 
what he may think of me—and on 
second thought, I’d prefer it if you 
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didn’t leave this letter lying about. 
HELEN WALKER HoMAN. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, 
Saint Paul, I have the urge to sup- 
plement it with a postscript. You 
may be alarmed—in fact, I think 
you will be—in view of the usual 
masculine opinion of feminine post- 
scripts. Too frequently are they 
suspected by your sex, of not only 
being longer than the letters to 
which they are appended, but also 
of containing matter which proper- 
ly belongs in these—facts generally 
upsetting to the orderly mind of the 
male. If it really weren’t for my 
conscience, I’d forego the postscript. 
It keeps telling me, for instance, 
that in my letter, I did, after all, 
treat my own sex rather shabbily. 
Into detail I went, describing all 
the trouble that women had caused 
you—but I said very little about 
the greater trouble caused you by 
men. 

We girls would like to have it 
borne in mind that in all your ma- 
jor persecutions, scourgings, and 
imprisonments, it was, of course, 
men who were responsible. The 
Emperor who sat upon the throne 
of Rome, and who relentlessly pur- 
sued you and your contemporary 
Christians unto torture and death, 
was no lady, thank goodness. But 
imprisonment and martyrdom you 
could meet with serenity; their very 
grandeur prevented them from ex- 
acting the heart-breaking toll 
wrung by, let us say, the continual 
experience of being completely mis- 
understood, even by your colleagues 
and friends. 

At the very start, this bitterest of 
sorrows was to be dealt you by your 
masculine contemporaries. As you 
and I very well know (let’s allow 
it to go no further) the Apostles 
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themselves were the first to doubt 
you. It’s perhaps bad taste to re- 
mind you, but you had really first 
sprung irto prominence in Jeru- 
salem as an aggressive persecutor 
of the early Church. Commissioned 
by the high-priests, you set out to 
bring fire and sword upon these 
“Nazarenes,” and as with every- 
thing else you ever undertook, you 
accomplished the same with utmost 
thoroughness. But suddenly and 
miraculously converted, you did a 
complete right-about-face; and im- 
mediately began, in Damascus, to 
preach the Faith just as exuberant- 
ly and publicly as you had formerly 
denounced it. You must admit that 
it was a startling reversal. The 
poor Apostles, sitting in Jerusalem 
and thinking each knock at the door 
was a summons to appear before 
the authorities and be tortured, 
were somewhat skeptical of your 
conversion. The more conservative 
of them (and you really could not 
blame them) seemed to have a lit- 
tle difficulty forgetting that you had 
looked on approvingly at the assas- 
sination of Saint Stephen, at which 
the “witnesses laid down their gar- 
ments at the feet of the young man 
whose name was Saul; and they 
stoned Stephen.” If these had only 
not checked their coats with you, 
the Apostles might have been more 
cordial. It must have been a most 
unfortunate position for you, Saint 
Paul. There you were, chafing at 
the bit to be off and evangelize in 
the name of the Master—and the 
Master’s delegated representatives 
would have none of you. They re- 
garded you as just so much poison 
ivy. 

Wasn’t it fortunate that, among 
the Disciples, was Barnabas, who 
alone seemed to sense intuitively 
your burning sincerity? Having a 
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sage eye, the while, upon the poten- 
tialities of your genius as a preach- 
er, he at length convinced the little 
group, and you were accepted. But 
others there were, upon whom you 
depended, who, less justified, failed 
to understand you at all times. 

One thinks of John-Mark, the 
young kinsman of Barnabas, who, 
fired by your own enthusiasm, went 
forth with you and him upon that 
early missionary journey. It’s very 
puzzling, Saint Paul. For from all 
that is recounted as happening at 
Cyprus, the sympathy of John-Mark 
should only have been augmented 
—for there, as you will recall, you 
performed your first recorded mir- 
acle. Seeing in the Roman procon- 
sul, Sergius Paulus, the possibility 
of a likely convert, you got to work 
at once. It must have annoyed you 
to discover, however, that he was 
somewhat under the influence of 
that cheap magician, Elymas, who 
used every means to prejudice his 
master against you. I like the way 
you fought him, in a sense, with his 
own weapons. As Elymas had been 
consistently throwing dust in the 
proconsul’s eyes, you made the pun- 
ishment fit the crime by actually 
(if only temporarily) blinding Ely- 
mas! Which was certainly rather 
neat. You made the magician’s 
magic look, in the eyes of Sergius 
Paulus, like so much mumbo-jumbo 
—and so, you won your convert. 
But somehow, you lost John-Mark. 
Now, I wonder why he took himself 
off in a huff, and left you and Bar- 
nabas to continue the expedition 
without him? Poor Saint Paul, of 
course this defection disappointed 
you greatly; and what a pity that 
it had to bring even more distress- 
ing consequences! 

Did you, I wonder, foresee them, 
when you proposed to Barnabas 
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that second missionary journey? 
Was it a surprise, that he would 
only agree to accompany you, on 
the condition that you would also 
invite John-Mark? No one could 
blame you for refusing, after the 
latter’s abrupt withdrawal before 
the first mission was completed— 
but how unfortunate it was that this 
caused your first quarrel with Bar- 
nabas—and one not to be mended 
for many years! 

Then there was that other friend, 
who must have been with you for 
a time during your final imprison- 
ment in Rome, of whom you sadly 
wrote in that last, pathetic Epistle 
to Timothy: “For Demas hath left 
me, loving this world.” Nor was 
he the only one who abandoned you 
to the mercy of your Roman jailors 
and judges. Before these last, “at 
my first answer, no man stood with 
me, but all forsook me,” you wrote 
to Timothy. (Your feminine ad- 
mirers would have it noted that you 
did not write: “no woman stood 
with me.”’) 

This fickleness on the part of 
some of your followers must not 
only have wounded your own faith- 
ful heart, but also have considerably 
hurt your pride. Don’t deny, Saint 
Paul, that you possessed not a little 
of this very necessary quality. You 
had a justifiable pride, for instance, 
in being a “Jew of Tarsus in Cilicia; 
a citizen of no mean city”; and in 
being born to the high distinction 
of Roman citizenship. The latter, 
without doubt, got you out of many 
a tight scrape; and I think you will 
agree, of itself played a dramatic 
réle in your destiny. Even at the 
end, because of it, you could not be 
crucified or martyred in the other 
horrible fashions devised for Chris- 
tians by Nero, but were sent in- 
stead to the headsman’s block—the 
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more merciful end meted out to con- 
victed Roman citizens. (Not that I 
think the headsman’s block was any 
cinch, Saint Paul—please under- 
stand me.) 

Now, poor, dear Saint Peter, not 
belonging to your privileged class, 
and martyred at the same time— 
but I'd better not go into all that, 
lest my deplorable weakness for 
him lead me into a breach of tact. 

Rather, I would hasten on to tell 
you how you have always fascinat- 
ed me, Saint Paul, by the methods 
you, the greatest evangelizer of all 
times, employed in making con- 
verts. It would seem as though you 
had literally stopped at nothing, to 
win followers to Him for love of 
Whom you so gloriously labored 
and died. I am thinking of that 
earthquake for which you lustily 
prayed—and received. Now some 
might claim that you wanted the 
earthquake only for the purposes of 
liberating yourself and Silas from 
the prison into which you had been 
unceremoniously thrust. But I 
know better. You had a designing 
eye upon the keeper of that prison. 
As convertible material, he struck 
you as rather impossible, and you 
determined that only something 
dramatic and terrifying could do 
the job. Falling on your knees, you 
besought Heaven for a nice earth- 
quake (without casualties, of 
course) and lo—at midnight, crash, 
bang, the city began to rock, the 
buildings to crack and fall. The 
prison’s trembling keeper, seeing 
the stout, stone walls come tum- 
bling down about him, was imme- 
diately converted—as indeed, who 
would not have been? Receiving 
word at once from the authorities 
to free his obstreperous prisoner, he 
made haste to beg of you: “Go in 
peace.” One earthquake was plenty 

















for him—quite sufficient, thank 
you, to make him a pious Christian 
for the rest of his days. 

When you attempted conversions 
en masse, men were, of course, con- 
stantly putting obstacles in your 
path. Of the various crafts which 
flourished in those days, I suspect 
you of being least sympathetic to- 
ward the metal-workers —for of 
your actual recorded quarrels, two 
seem to have been with such: Alex- 
ander, the coppersmith; and Deme- 
trius, the silversmith. You may re- 
call that the latter enjoyed a lucra- 
tive business in Ephesus, where he 
made and sold silver temples to 
Diana, that lady being the most 
popular of all the Ephesian deities. 
Demetrius didn’t like it a bit when 
you came along, preaching against 
graven images, and inducing thou- 
sands to turn a cold shoulder to- 
ward this Olympian belle. He 
found that you were woefully crip- 
pling his trade, and so, being a thor- 
ough siness man, devised a clever 
scheme to quiet you. When he 
called that meeting of all the silver- 
smiths, he not only appealed to 
them on the common-sense ground 
of protecting their materialistic in- 
terests, but also cloaked his appeal 
with some sanctimoniousness. 
“The temple of great Diana shall 
be reputed for nothing; yea, and 
her majesty . . . destroyed, whom 
all Asia and the world worshipeth,” 
said he virtuously. Quite up to date 
with some of our best twentieth- 
century business methods, were 
those of Demetrius. What a line! 
Wasn’t it pitiful the way the peo- 
ple swallowed it, Saint Paul? The 
upshot of it all being that you had 
to leave Ephesus, justified in the 
feeling you no doubt had—that 
Demetrius was no sterling silver- 
smith. 
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Of other male Ephesians who 
must have irritated you greatly, 
there were those “seven sons of 
Sceva,” the chief-priest, who, ob- 
serving the successful manner in 
which you cast out devils, sought to 
plagiarize your method. You’ve no 
idea how I’ve chuckled over the way 
they got what was coming to them 
—how, entering in upon a man 
“possessed,” they cried to the evil 
spirit: “We conjure you by Jesus, 
Whom Paul preacheth.” But they 
couldn’t fool the wily spirit. He re- 
plied saucily: “Jesus, I know; and 
Paul, I know—but who are you?” 
And he made a dive for them, 
snatching and scratching. I’m sure 
they regretted their impertinence 
as they fled, wounded and naked, 
from the house. 

But after all, were not the gen- 
tlemen who held the greatest ma- 
lignancy toward you, those “forty 
fanatics” of Jerusalem? You re- 
member that when you were in the 
custody of the tribune, they gath- 
ered together and swore a solemn 
oath neither to eat nor to drink, un- 
til they had killed you. Of all the 
scurvy schemes —they requested 
the chief-priests to ask the tribune 
to send you again before the Coun- 
cil. The fanatics, meanwhile, were 
to lie in wait for you and kill you 
before you ever reached that body. 
It was, indeed, fortunate for you, 
Saint Paul, that your young nephew 
overheard the plot. When, breath- 
less, he arrived at the castle with 
the news, the tribune then and there 
made up his mind that, as a prison- 
er and a Roman citizen, you were 
rather too much of a handful—so 
he sent you off by night, under mili- 
tary escort, to Felix, the governor 
of Cesaria. I fear he was glad to 
be well rid of you. Personally, I 
should love to know whatever be- 
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came of the forty fanatics. They 
never killed you, and if they literal- 
ly fulfilled their vow, they must 
have died of starvation—but on this 
point, Scripture is disappointingly 
silent. 

But of all the stories about you, 
Saint Paul, I think the most charm- 
ing is the one concerning young 
Eutychus, the boy who fell asleep 
during your midnight sermon at 
Troas. You remember how crowd- 
ed that upper chamber was, with 
people and smoking lamps. The 
only seat Eutychus could find was 
the ledge of an open window, and 
there he perched, and presently be- 
gan to nod. “Being oppressed with 
a deep sleep, as Paul was long 
preaching... he fell from the third 
loft down, and was taken up dead.” 
A lesser preacher than you might 
have resented such a slight to his 
eloquence; but you immediately 
rushed down, and generously for- 
giving him all his snores, restored 
his life. Then you went back to 
continue your interrupted sermon 
until daylight. 

I often wonder, if in the course of 
it, you uttered that marvelously 
graphic exhortation to prayer you 
later used in your Epistle to the 
Hebrews: “Wherefore, lift up the 
hands than hang down, and the 
feeble knees.” And did you, I 
should like to know, caution the 
brethren not to be “puffed up,” a 
fault against which you were per- 
petually warning in almost all your 
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letters? But I am almost sure, 
Saint Paul, that you admonished 
them to conquer “the old man,” a 
foe to whom your Epistles constant- 
ly refer. That old man is just as 
troublesome to-day, as he was in 
your day—alas! Feminist as I am, 
I’m very glad you never made any 
reference to an “old woman”—no 
matter what you may have thought. 

But I have digressed somewhat 
from the purpose of this postscript 
—the enumeration of certain trials 
you underwent at the hands of the 
masculine sex, in an endeavor to 
lighten the black eye I gave my 
own. And now, a disturbing thought 
arises. It is the conviction that this 
detailed indictment of both your 
male and female enemies, will 
really greatly distress you—since, 
even though they are long since 
dead, it is a breach of your own 
beautiful precept. Too late I recall 
your Epistle to the Corinthians: 
“Charity is patient, is kind . . . deal- 
eth not perversely . . . thinketh no 
evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity .. . 
beareth all things, believeth all 
things . . . endureth all things... 
For we know in part... we see now 
through a glass in a dark manner; 
but then, face to face . . . Faith, 
hope, and charity . . . but the great- 
est of these is charity.” 

After all, you needn’t bother to 
reply to my letter and postscript, 
Saint Paul—for indeed, I think you 
have already answered them. 

H. W. H. 







































BY A BEDSIDE 


By WILLIAM THOMAS WALSH 
SCENE 


A bedroom. A manandawoman stand at a window looking out into 
the dark and talking in low tones. 


THE FATHER. 
The stars grow pale. How still it is! 
Was ever silence bleak as this? 
Listen! I hear the dewdrops falling 
On the dead leaves. 


THE MOTHER. 
It is appalling. 
I wish the wind would blow away 
The night with its fears, and bring the day. 


THE FATHER. 
Have you been sleeping? 


THE MOTHER. 
Not a wink. 


THE FATHER. 
Is he better, do you think? 


THE MOTHER. 
He is breathing quietly now, 
But the fever of his brow 
Seems more burning to my touch. 


THE FATHER. 
You are tired. 


THE MOTHER. 
No, not much. 
But there’s something in my breast 
Like a bird that cannot rest. 
There’s a something in my brain 
Like the murmuring of rain. 


THE FATHER. 
You must sleep, you must rest more. 
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THE MOTHER. 
What is that shadow by the door? 


THE FATHER. 
My love, it’s nothing but your fear. 


THE MoruHer [as if to a third person or an intruder]. 
Who’s in the room? 


THE FATHER. 
There’s no one here 
But us—and him. 


THE MOTHER. 
No, no. Look—there! 


THE FATHER. 
There’s only the bedpost and a chair. 


THE Moruer [in a horrified whisper}. 
It’s he! It’s he! I know him! 


THE FATHER. 
Who? 


[The Dark Angel comes slowly out of the shadow and stands 
with folded arms, looking thoughtfully and tenderly down 
at the bed.) 


My God! Not that! Not you! Not you! 


THE ANGEL. 
Yes, it is I. 


THE FATHER [desperately controlling himself]. 
What do you want? 


Tue MorTHeRr [frantically}. 
Take me instead, O grim and gaunt, 
But leave the child! 


THE FATHER. 
Take me! Take me! 


THE ANGEL. 
The child is mine. For God’s decree 
Gives human creatures everywhere 
To my irrevocable care 

When human life (and life is love) 
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Rejects them in its ignorance of 
The law of its own being. Know 
That where I go this child must go, 
Whom you have never loved. 


THE MOTHER. 

May God 
My Judge, chastise me with His rod 
If this be true! But I have worked 
And swept and spun, and never shirked 
The drudgery that housewives know 
Only too well. I loved him so 
That I would labor day and night 
To give him any small delight; 
And do you dare to say that I 
Have never loved? You speak a lie. 


THE ANGEL [imperturbably]. 
You never loved him. 


THE FATHER. 
For my part, 
No other idol filled my heart. 
I toiled with hands, eyes, tongue and brain, 
Toiled in health and toiled in pain, 
To leave him a world-reverenced name, 
That he might taste wealth, ease and fame 
And be no slave to time or place. 
) While others slept, I set my face 
To sterner toil, neglecting all 
Those pleasures, be they great or small 
That weaker men and women claimed. 
Angel or devil, be ashamed 
To slur a love so holy. Why, 
We loved him so, my wife and I, 
We could not share with any other, 
Whether a sister or a brother! 


THE ANGEL [sadly and sternly]. 
You never loved him. Love would not 
Have left him solitary. Love 
Is not a miser; takes no thought 
Of its own limits, but finds above 
The pall that blinds poor human sight 
An infinite treasury of Light. 
Love bears all pains, and never knows 
There’s any thorn upon its rose. 
Friends, did you think that love was gold, 
That could be measured, bought and sold? 
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Love is a seed that the wind hurls, 

And the sun warms, and the rain unfurls, 
Till out of it come trees and flowers 
Crowning a mountain top with showers 
And shade and fruit, that never cease 

To cover the world with glad increase. 
True love, for better or for worse, 

Desires to make a universe. 

The poorest man who bears a hod 

Has this in common with his God. 


THE FATHER. 
We never knew that this was so. 


THE MOTHER. 
How could we know? How could we know? 


THE ANGEL. 
Love would have told you. From his birth 
You saw in him a child of earth. 
You never saw in his clean eyes 
A beauty from beyond your skies, 
Eternal truth, eternal law; 
And when he slept, you never saw 
Inscrutable wisdom without guile 
Hid in the shadow of his smile; 
And when he laughed, you never heard 
An echo of the mighty Word. 
Behold then, God takes back His own, 
And leaves you as you chose, alone. 
He takes back nothing that was yours. 
He leaves the grief that slowly cures 
The crookedness of will and soul. 
These words enlighten, make you whole, 
And teach you wisdom when I go! 


THE MoTHER [despairingly]. 
We never knew this! 


THE ANGEL (tenderly, but with a sad finality}. 
Now you will know. 





[He steps back into the shadow, and there is a burden in his 


arms.] 























NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 


By Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE 


E Catholic doctrine on the ob- 

ligation of the State to relieve 
the needy is adequately set forth in 
the following Papal declarations: 

1. “The civil power is more than 
the mere guardian of law and or- 
der.” 

This statement is taken from the 
Encyclical of Pope Pius XI., Quad- 
ragesimo Anno. It explicitly con- 
tradicts the “policeman theory” of 
the State and implies that the pub- 
lic authorities are obliged to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people by 
many kinds of positive measures. 

2. “Whenever the general inter- 
est or any particular class suffers or 
is threatened with evils which can 
in no other way be met, the public 
authority must step in to meet 
them.” 

This comprehensive declaration 
in Rerum Novarum makes more 
specific the proposition just quoted 
from Pius XI. It declares in effect 
that the State not only may but 
must deal with all public needs and 
all class needs which cannot be 
taken care of by private action. 

3. “If, however, private resources 
do not suffice, it is the duty of the 
public authority to supply for the 
insufficient forces of individual ef- 
fort, particularly in a matter which 
is of such importance to the com- 
mon weal, touching as it does the 
maintenance of the family and mar- 
ried people.” 

Here we have from the Encycli- 
cal of the present Holy Father on 
Christian Marriage a very definite 





assertion of the obligation of the 
State to provide relief to all those 
who are _ insufficiently supplied 
through voluntary charity. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION 


The principles just laid down ap- 
ply to the State in general, the pub- 
lic authority in general, regardless 
of the division of public power 
among the different organs of the 
governmental system. In our fed- 
eral system, the obligation of reliev- 
ing the needy undoubtedly rests 
primarily upon the cities, the coun- 
ties and the several states. Only 
these political units possess that 
authority called the “police power,” 
which includes the function of as- 
sisting those who are in want. Our 
National Government has no power 
except that which is contained 
either explicitly or by clear impli- 
cation in the articles of the Federal 
Constitution. Among these “enu- 
merated powers” relief of the un- 
employed finds no place. Neverthe- 
less, the Federal Government has 
again and again appropriated 
money for various kinds of need, 
and the Supreme Court refused, in 
the cases brought from Massachu- 
setts against the Maternity Act, to 
declare such appropriations uncon- 
stitutional. Hence the practice has 


the sanction of custom and its legal- 
ity and constitutionality are not 
seriously questioned by any respec- 
table authority. Hence the moral 
obligation of the Federal Govern- 
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ment to contribute to the relief of 
the unemployed in this grave emer- 
gency is beyond question. 


Direct RELIEF 


How much money should the 
Federal Government appropriate 
for this purpose? One answer is 
that it should merely supply for the 
deficiencies of private and local 
public contributions. While this 
proposition is correct, it ignores a 
fundamental question. It fails to 
define sufficiency or insufficiency. 
On this question the doctrine taught 
for centuries in the Catholic Church 
gives us specific guidance. It de- 
clares that all of the grave need ex- 
isting in the community should be 
fully relieved out of the commu- 
nity’s superfluous goods. Inasmuch 
as the superfluous goods can ade- 
quately be brought to the needy 
only through the action of the State, 
it becomes the obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government to provide for all 
grave need that is not already met 
from other sources. 

Now it is notorious that the ma- 
jority of the unemployed have not 
been receiving from any source, nor 
from all sources combined, suffi- 
cient food, clothing and shelter to 
lift them out of the condition which 
Catholic moral theologians would 
describe as grave need. Anyone 
who desires to read a recent, com- 
prehensive and appalling proof of 
this statement can find it in the ar- 
ticle entitled “Unemployment” in 
the September issue of the maga- 
zine, Fortune. Here it will be suffi- 
cient to mention one general state- 
ment: “Weekly allowances per fam- 
ily have fallen as low as $2.39 in 
New York, with $3.00 and $4.00 the 
rule in most cities and $5.00 a high 
figure.” Families receiving this mis- 
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erable weekly pittance are in a con- 
tinuous condition of grave need. The 
destitute unemployed in the United 
States are worse off, both absolute- 
ly and relatively, than those in Ger- 
many. For example, the families of 
the unemployed in the city of Co- 
logne receive from the social insur- 
ance funds $22.50 per month. 
Probably the majority of similar- 
ly situated families in the United 
States do not get more than twenty 
dollars per month. If they are to 
be lifted out of this immoral condi- 
tion of grave need into which they 
have been plunged through no fault 
of their own, their monthly allow- 
ance should be at least fifty dollars. 
The country possesses superfluous 
goods or has the capacity to pro- 
duce superfluous goods to provide 
this amount. Hence, the Federal 
Government is under moral obliga- 
tion to supplement the private, mu- 
nicipal and state relief to such a de- 
gree that all the families of the un- 
employed will have incomes of at 
least fifty dollars a month. 

This obligation the Federal Gov- 
ernment has not fulfilled or even 
attempted to fulfill. Neither the 
President nor Congress did any- 
thing in the matter until last July. 
The $300,000,000 then appropri- 
ated for loans to states which are 
unable to care for all their needy 
unemployed is pathetically inade- 
quate. A few days ago Mr. Allen 
T. Burns, executive director of the 
Association of Community Chests 
and Councils, declared that this Fed- 
eral Appropriation will not meet 
more than one-half of the increase 
in the needs of the unemployed 
next winter. This implies that 
$300,000,000 will have to be provid- 
ed by states, municipalities and 
private associations over and above 
the amount that was derived from 
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these sources last winter. It is cer- 
tain that these agencies will not 
provide that amount in excess of 
last winter’s contributions. Even if 
they should do so the relief afford- 
ed would be scandalously insuffi- 
cient. 

The article in Fortune declares 
that there will be 11,000,000 unem- 
ployed persons next winter and that 
at least 25,000,000 “will require 
charity or other relief.” This esti- 
mate of the unemployed is not too 
high, but the number of those re- 
quiring assistance may not be as 
great as 25,000,000. Let us put it 
at 20,000,000. When the $300,000,- 
000 appropriated by Congress is di- 
vided among these, it amounts to 
$15.00 per person. No wonder the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has adopted the policy of dis- 
tributing the money in niggardly 
fashion and only to those states 
which can prove that their unem- 
ployed are not only in grave but in 
dire need. The Corporation seems 
to have taken literally President 
Hoover’s declaration that no fed- 
eral aid will be given except where 
it is “absolutely necessary.” Ap- 
parently this deadly phrase is go- 
ing to be interpreted in such a way 
that the $300,000,000 will be ex- 
pended only to prevent palpable 
starvation. 

A little less than a year ago I 
made the following statement be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures of the 
United States Senate: 


“The most discouraging fact 
about our very grave unemploy- 
ment situation is the indifference to 
human suffering exhibited by our 
public officials and _ influential 
classes. They all seem to assume 
that their duty will be fully per- 
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formed if none of the unemployed 
dies of actual and quick starvation. 
They seem to take no account of 
the deaths that are inevitable from 
slow starvation through a long 
course of undernutrition. They 
seem to care little about the perma- 
nent weakening of health and 
physique of the millions who will 
receive just enough assistance to 
enable them to survive. They do 
not seem to realize the profound 
and irreparable injury which un- 
dernutrition inflicts upon children, 
upon these ‘most innocent victims,’ 
to quote from the recent Encyclical 
of the Pope, who are ‘condemned to 
see fade from their lives the joy and 
happiness which these ingenuous 
little souls seek to find about them.’ 
. . . Our responsible classes seem 
unwilling to realize that what hap- 
pens to men’s souls in a time of 
stress is quite as important as what 
happens to their bodies.” 


Notwithstanding the greatly in- 
creased number of unemployed, 
notwithstanding the greatly in- 
creased suffering of those who have 
been without work for two years 
and more and notwithstanding the 
greatly increased public knowledge 
of these deplorable conditions, the 
statement that I have just quoted 
still remains true; and the most re- 
sponsible sinner in this respect is 
our national government. 


INDIRECT RELIEF 


Grave neglect of duty is even 
more conspicuous in the attitude of 
the Federal Government toward in- 
direct relief. In this matter, the 
record of the National Administra- 
tion and of Congress is one of un- 
willingness to recognize the need 
and inadequate performance, when 
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they could no longer ignore the 
emergency. Early in the month of 
June, 1930, a responsible commit- 
tee requested the President to urge 
upon Congress the enactment of a 
bill providing for the expenditure 
of $3,000,000,000 upon a program 
of useful public works. Undoubt- 
edly, the prompt execution of that 
proposal would have checked the 
depression within a few months and 
greatly reduced the relatively small 
amount of unemployment that then 
existed. The President refused to 
accept this suggestion on the ground 
that the depression would soon be 
a thing of the past. However, the 
whole blame for national inaction 
at that time should not be placed 
upon his shoulders. Congress 
would not have enacted the neces- 
sary legislation. During the short 
session in the winter of 1930 and 
*31, neither the national law mak- 
ers nor the President did anything 
substantial toward providing pub- 
lic works or employment. They 
did not even provide measures to 
prevent bank failures and bank- 
ruptcies. Had the Reconstruction 
Finance act and the other laws for 
the expansion of credit been adopt- 
ed at the beginning of 1931 instead 
of one year later they might have 
prevented what Dean Donham of 
Harvard describes as “a prolonged 
and unnecessary money panic.” 
During the whole summer of 1931, 
the Administration seemed to be 
still hoping that somehow the de- 
pression would soon come to an 
end. Both the President and Con- 
gress seem to have expected that 
the belated credit measures enacted 
at the beginning of the present year 
would not only assist debtors but 
produce a positive up-turn in busi- 
ness. As any realistic person might 
have foreseen, this expectation was 
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not realized, for the simple reason 
that business cannot be improved 
without more sales, sales will not 
increase without an increase in pur- 
chases, and purchases cannot nota- 
bly increase until the purchasing 
power lost by the wage earners and 
farmers has been in a considerable 
degree restored. 

At the end of the session last 
July, Congress and the President 
at last seemed to have accepted this 
obvious truth. But the billion and 
half of dollars appropriated for 
loans to “self-liquidating” projects 
will be spread over a period of two 
years, while the amount to be ex- 
pended upon federal public works 
between July, 1932, and July, 1933, 
will, according to a recent state- 
ment by the President, be about 
$750,000,000. In all probability, the 
total expenditure of federal money 
upon public and semi-public con- 
struction projects between now and 
the first of next July will not exceed 
one and one-half billion dollars. 
At least half of this amount will 
merely offset the decrease in state 
and municipal expenditures. Ob- 
viously the remainder will furnish 
employment to only a small por- 
tion of our ten or eleven million un- 
employed. Congress should have 
appropriated at least five billion 
dollars for useful federal public 
works, principally road building, 
elimination of railway grade cross- 
ings, provisions for flood control, 
the protection of forests and re- 
forestation. All of these are im- 
plicitly authorized in the Federal 
Constitution and they are all of 
genuine public benefit. Since our 
productive equipment is sufficient 
to turn out all the necessaries and 
comforts and luxuries that we need, 
when operating only seventy-five or 
eighty per cent of the time, there is 














no good reason why the remainder 
of our productive power should not 
be employed in providing works 
which will be useful for the whole 
community. The conception of 
public works as “unproductive” or 
as a means for grudgingly “mak- 
ing” work is entirely unjustified 
and unsound. 

A few weeks ago, the officials of 
the principal associations of adver- 
tisers in the United States joined 
with the officials of the American 
Federation of Labor in a public de- 
mand for “an issuance of public 
works bonds of $4,000,000,000.” 
For the last two years, I have been 
advocating a program that would 
require $5,000,000,000. Probably 
neither of these amounts would be 
adequate now, owing to the great 
increase in unemployment and de- 
crease in business activities which 
has taken place in the last twenty 
months. If Congress is to do its 
duty in the present emergency it 
ought to appropriate at least six 
billion dollars for federal public 
works as quickly as possible after 
the beginning of its second session 
next December. While the amount 
of money available for the pur- 
chase of that amount of bonds is 
considerably less now than it was 
a year ago and very much less than 
it was two years ago, it is still ade- 
quate. In the first half of the pres- 
ent month the U. S. Treasury of- 
fered for sale $750,000,000 worth 
of notes running five years and pay- 
ing only 3% per cent interest, and 
$400,000,000 worth maturing in one 
year and bearing only 1% per cent. 
Within twenty-four hours the for- 
mer offer brought in subscriptions 
amounting to $4,351,000,000 while 
the latter attracted bids aggregating 
$3,069,000,000, or a total of almost 
seven and one-half billion dollars. 
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If a public works program of this 
magnitude should succeed in bring- 
ing about a restoration of some- 
thing like prosperity within a year 
or two, the money to provide inter- 
est and sinking funds on the bonds 
would be easily obtainable through 
increased tax receipts. There would 
be no need to impose new taxes. On 
the contrary, the nuisance taxes en- 
acted by Congress last spring could 
all be abolished. If the project did 
not lead to a revival of prosperity, 
it would at least have left the coun- 
try no worse off than it is to-day or 
than it is certain to be if Congress 
does nothing in this direction. In 
the meantime, from three to five 
million who are now unemployed 
would have been in receipt of work, 
wages and a tolerable livelihood. 

There is only one other method 
that could reduce appreciably the 
volume of unemployment and avert 
an indefinite prolongation of the 
present intolerable conditions. That 
is government operation of the es- 
sential industries of the country. 
This would be better than universal 
starvation but it ought not to be 
adopted until a fair trial is given 
to the method of adequate public 
works. 


CONCLUSION 


So much for what the Federal 
Government has done and what it 
has left undone. At the present 
time the greatest threat to adequate 
national relief lies in the possibility 
that the American people and the 
Congress will again fall down be- 
fore the great god, “ballyhoo.” 
Some of the earlier slogans and 
shibboleths have, indeed, lost their 
magic potency, but their place has 
been taken by an ample supply of 
new abracadabra. Certain develop- 
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ments of the last three months, 
namely, the enactment of the relief 
measures, the rise in quotations on 
the stock exchange, the increase in 
the prices of some commodities, the 
moderate improvement in the tex- 
tile and a few other industries, the 
conferences of mighty business men 
and of “relief mobilizers” held this 
month at Washington, the mislead- 
ing statements issued by the Na- 
tional Employment Service,—have 
all been exploited in terms of pro- 
phetic incantation rather than fac- 
tual description. This policy is con- 
temptible and cruelly deceptive. 
The recent limited price increases 
occurred simply because the supply 
of certain goods had fallen below 
the existing demand. The existing 
demand is not sufficient to produce 
a general and sustained rise in 
prices and improvement in business 
for the obvious reason that millions 
upon millions who would like to 
buy more have been deprived of the 
power. The only way to obtain a 
notable increase in business activ- 
ity and in employment between now 
and next spring is to re-create a 
large part of the purchasing power 
which has been lost. And the only 
agency capable of bringing this 
about is a federal issue of bonds for 
a vast program of public works. If 
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this is not done at the beginning of 
the next session of Congress it is 
certain that business will not have 
increased nor unemployment de- 
creased by as much as twenty per 
cent at the beginning of next April. 
Indeed, it is overwhelmingly prob- 
able that the improvement will not 
exceed ten per cent and not improb- 
able that it will fail to reach five 
per cent. 

This is not prophecy. It is a sim- 
ple exercise in inductive logic, a 
necessary conclusion from the fol- 
lowing economic facts. Since Oc- 
tober, 1929, business activity has 
declined by about fifty per cent; 
employment, by more than forty 
per cent; wage payments, by more 
than sixty per cent; and the income 
of the farmers, by more than sixty 
per cent. It is safe to say that the 
funds available for the purchase of 
consumption goods have been cut 
in half. Where is the money to 
take the place of this vanished pur- 
chasing power? Where is _ the 
money to provide a large increase 
in the demand for products? It 
does not exist and it cannot be con- 
jured into existence by extension of 
credit to producers. It can come 
only through the re-creation of 
purchasing power in the hands of 
consumers. 

















COUNTY MAYO—GOD HELP US! 


By Reoina D. MADDEN 


F it’s the heart of Ireland you are 
looking for, friend tourist, it 
won’t be the advice of the guide 
book you'll be following but the 
command of Cromwell when with 
the words, “To hell or Connaught,” 
he turned the stream of the life 
blood of Ireland into the West. 
Knowing the barren nature of the 
soil in this part of the country, he 
believed that the alternatives he 
was offering were equally desirable. 
But they say that God loves the 
Irish and it must be true, consider- 
ing what He held in store for them 
in Connaught. Cromwell was not 
Irish and so could not know that 
you may starve an Irishman’s body 
and he will not complain provided 
that you nourish his spirit. And 
the West fed his soul with the quin- 
tessence of the combined beauty of 
all regions. But the Irish are a 
people shrewd in the ways of men. 
They knew it would not do to show 
their elation so they settled down 
in their new home way back in the 
West with a sigh and a muttered 
“County Mayo—God Help Us,” but 
the keen observer would have no- 
ticed that the words were accom- 
panied by a sly twinkled wink. And 
so to the one who is looking for the 
soul of Ireland, for the poetry, the 
mysticism, the elemental beauty of 
the land, I say, “Go back to County 
Mayo—God Help Us.” 

You must not, however, expect 
that County Mayo will take you to 
its heart immediately. It is rather 
cautious of strangers. Of course, 
you won’t be allowed to suspect it. 
That wouldn’t be friendly. Instead 





it will entertain you with some fine 
acting—very fine acting for it’s a 
dramatic country—until you no- 
tice the twinkle in the eye and then 
grin back—a kindred spirit. Then 
your “Lordship” or “Ladyship” 
will become “Acushla” and 
“Agrah.” You are one of its own. 

Even the weather has the tem- 
perament of the dramatic artist. 
Ireland of the tear and the smile. 
And the changes of mood are sud- 
den. It was fortunate to find it, on 
the occasion of my introduction, ina 
particularly smiling mood. The lit- 
tle train bringing Mother and me 
into Mayo for a four weeks’ sojourn 
chugged along, meandering atross 
a sunlit checkerboard of fields green 
and fields yellow, where the farm- 
er paused in his leisurely haying to 
lean on his rake and watch our lei- 
surely course. Ah well! what is the 
use of hurrying in a country where 
to-morrow’s rain will undo the re- 
sults of to-day’s labor? 

We stopped at a station where a 
little group of people waited. A 
clergyman came up to the guard. 

“Paddy, I must be seeing John 
Burke before I leave. Now mind 
you that you don’t go without me.” 

“I won’t, Father.” 

The priest crossed the road. 

A little country lad entered our 
compartment, shuffled about in 
nervous embarrassment at the door, 
and finally deposited himself and 
his bundle in a corner seat. The re- 
mainder of the group had by this 
time found places for themselves. 
We waited. Outside my window 
the guard and the station master 
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discussed the weather. The priest 
reappeared. 

“All right, Paddy.” 

“All right, Father.” 

The train started with an indolent 
chug and we continued on our un- 
hurried way. More green pastures 
dotted with cattle at their endless 
grazing, more green hillsides 
studded here and there with white, 
thatched-roof cottages of endless 
sameness, more fields of hay where 
husband and wife worked side by 
side in endless labor for enough 
sustenance to help them carry on to 
the next day’s labor. 

The train stopped. A traveling 
man entered the compartment, 
spread himself about considerably, 
and without any preliminaries 
plunged into the conversation and 
took possession of it. How did we 
like Ireland? Wasn’t it the most 
civilized, progressive country on 
the face of the earth? And, lest I 
should attempt to deny it—‘“surely 
you haven’t anything in America to 
compare with it in culture?” I 
looked a second time before reply- 
ing and in his eye caught the famil- 
iar glint of mischief, telling me 
that here was an Irishman aching 
for a good battle of words. But the 
argument was not begun for here 
we were at our destination—West- 
port. 


Westport! I looked about me 
and saw the world as it must have 
looked in the sweet clean days of 
its youth. I breathed deeply of its 
freshness and the breath of clean- 
liness seemed to go to the inmost 
depths of me. All the cobwebs in 


mind and soul dissolved. So often 
there comes to one the desire to be 
born again and start afresh. Sure- 
ly if such a thing could happen, it 
would be here. 


If such a thing ex- 
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isted this must be the land of re- 
birth. 

Hills of bright new greenness, 
skies of pristine blueness, and in 
the distance mountains of royal 
hue. The town a hopscotch drawn 
with white chalk on the green be- 
yond. 

“Wonderful! Wonderful!” I 
breathed in the words of Thackeray 
as he wrote of the little town, and 
straightway recalled the rest of his 
comment: “Nature has done much 
for the pretty little town of West- 
port on the beautiful shores of Clew 
Bay. It forms an event in one’s life 
to have seen the place, so beautiful 
is it and so unlike all other beauti- 
ful places I know of. Were such a 
beauty lying on the shores of Eng- 
land it would be a world’s wonder.” 

As we entered the town proper, 
our enthusiasm was dulled a bit by 
the difficulty we encountered in 
finding a satisfactory hotel. I feel 
that this statement may be a bit 
libelous for I have since heard the 
Southern Railroad Hotel generally 
highly recommended. But the day 
of our search followed the Sunday 
of the pilgrimage to the Reek when 
the sleeping accommodations of the 
town had been taxed to their ut- 
most. The ensuing disorder preju- 
diced us unfavorably. Finally we 
appealed to one of a group of elder- 
ly men lolling at the street corner. 

Could he tell us where we could 
find a good clean hotel? Indeed, 
and he could. The cleanest place 
you ever put foot into. Miss O’Don- 
nell’s Private Hotel on the Mall. 
And wasn’t her father a friend of 
his own. And wouldn’t he take us 
there himself. And he did, enter- 
taining us along the way with a de- 
tailed account of the life history of 
the O’Donnell family. 

To our relief we found that our 

















guide had spoken truthfully. The 
place was unpretentious but clean 
so we were soon established in a 
room overlooking the elm-shaded 
Mall which bordered the lively 
stream which wound its way under 
several picturesque stone bridges 
through the town. The proprie- 
tress of the house had told us that 
there were some more “Yankees” 
staying there and when we went 
down to tea that evening, we met 
them. There were three of them. 
One was a man in his sixties who 
had emigrated thirty-five years be- 
fore and had now returned for his 
first visit back to find the place sad- 
ly changed. There was none of the 
friendliness there used to be. Be- 
fore the end of the week, however, 
he must have located it for he came 
into the dining room one day ex- 
haling the fragrance of Hennessy’s 
best brand of friendliness and tell- 
ing the world that this was the fin- 
est country on the face of the earth. 

The next day we started forth on 
foot to explore the town. On the 
advice of the proprietress, we fol- 
lowed the road leading through the 
demesne of Lord Sligo, a road 
banked by sylvan richness. The 
sun filtered through the leafy 
branches, which canopied the road, 
enshrouding our path in a sweet 
lassitude. There was nothing to 
disturb the comfortable quietness 
of the place until we came to the 
beautiful waterfall, the perfect 
jewel for this setting. And then 
our luxurious solitude was de- 
stroyed by approaching steps. The 
arrival was our guide of the day 
before on his way to town to do 
some business, but the business was 
not so important as to interfere 
with an opportunity for conversa- 
tion. Business never is in Ireland. 
So we talked for a good half hour 
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about the dole and about the Trou- 
ble and about Irish history in gen- 
eral. Our friend was very well in- 
formed on this subject and able to 
trace back the different Irish fam- 
ilies to their foundations. Kings 
had apparently been the most plen- 
tiful product of the land. Judging 
from what he said, I believe at least 
every other person in Ireland must 
be a direct descendant of royalty. 
Hoping to find a crest with which I 
could adorn the doors of my Ford, 
—yet to be bought,—I asked, “Can 
you tell me anything about the 
Geraghtys?” 

“Indeed and I can! Wasn’t it a 
Geraghty, the ould divil, that stole 
St. Patrick’s bell?” 

I determined to keep the door of 
the family closet locked in the fu- 
ture. 

Our walk, the following after- 
noon, took us up through the square 
where stands the imposing monu- 
ment which George Glendinning, a 
landlord of former days, had erect- 
ed to honor himself, and which, 
during the days of the Trouble, the 
boys honored with target practice. 
From there we climbed the hill and 
stopped short—dazzled and inartic- 
ulate at the splendor of the scene 
that had caught us unaware. Be- 
fore us stretched the glittering in- 
finity of Clew Bay with its irides- 
cent sprinkling of a hundred isles, 
while over to the left, rising sheer 
from its banks and standing im- 
mutable against the storms of ages, 
was the purple grandeur of Croagh 
Patrick, casting its shadow over the 
countryside. It was the reek on the 
summit of which the Apostle of Ire- 
land had fasted forty days and from 
which he had banished all the 
snakes of the land into the sea. In 
the prospect before us I saw the 
soul of the Irish people: the effer- 
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vescence of spirits combined with 
the constancy and solidity of faith 
which enabled them to endure per- 
secution during many centuries. 
When we returned to our hotel, we 
were met at the door by Miss O’Don- 
nell, who with most apologetic man- 
ner told us that she had taken the 
liberty of moving our bags into the 
room across the hall because the 
room we had been occupying be- 
longed to her “Permanent,” who 
had just returned from his holidays 
on the continent. 

The “Permanent” was the assist- 
ant manager of one of the town 
banks, a young man of wide cul- 
tural background, who proved to be 
an interesting addition to the group 
around the dining table. That night 
after tea, the final meal of the day, 
we sat around the peat fire—for it 
was a chilly night—and talked. He 
had been educated in one of the old- 
est and most famous of Irish pre- 
paratory schools, where the strong- 
est traditions center around Irish 
nationality and freedom. From 
there he had gone into the Irish 
Volunteer Army and had been in 
the midst of things through the 
days of the Trouble. When he 
emerged from the chaos of that pe- 
riod, he had gained, what seemed to 
us, an unusually clear perspective 
of the affairs of his country. I re- 
member his answer to a criticism 
offered. 

“There is a long road down the 
years before we come to a better 
frame of things here. But haven’t 
we come a long way? We have been 
veritable slaves for four times as 
long as your country has been free. 
We have just emerged from a long 
night and we haven’t got the focus 
of our course as yet. The injustices 
which have been inflicted on us 
have warped our national character 
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and prejudiced our outlook. Be- 
fore we get the right perspective, a 
generation must pass and another 
appear, to whom our sufferings will 
seem only as a mellow tradition 
gleaned from history’s page. Then, 
I have no doubt, we shall be a happy 
country.” 

A knock at the door was fol- 
lowed by the entrance of Mary, the 
pert little maid, who bore a cup of 
hot cocoa, which she placed before 
the young man. In much embar- 
rassment he inquired, “But, Mary, 
where is the cocoa for the others?” 

“Sure and why should I be work- 
ing at this time of night to be mak- 
ing cocoa for them? Won't they 
be leaving us in a few days? But 
aren’t you our permanent?” 

And as the “Permanent” he was 
referred to the rest of the time. 


Westport may be safely recom- 
mended as a sure cure for insom- 
nia. Breakfasting before ten in the 
morning is an unheard of custom 
there. The reason is, no doubt, 
that a night’s sleep is a long, lux- 
urious affair, into which one slips 
without effort, in which one lies 
sweetly, undisturbed, and from 
which one awakens to a conscious- 
ness that “all’s right with the 
world.” But there was one morn- 
ing in my experience that was de- 
cidedly exceptional. That was the 
day of the cattle fair. About six 
o’clock I was hurtled from my gen- 
tle, dreamless slumber into harsh 
awareness of a gray, rainsoaked, 
chaotic morning. The air was 
hashed with sounds vaguely remi- 
niscent of a Wild West talkie. 
Leaning out of the open window I 
found myself looking down upon a 
mass of milling, lowing live stock, 
interspersed here and there with 
groups of bartering owners and job- 


























bers. Up on the sidewalk to the 
very door of the hotel the restive 
cattle made their way. 

From early dawn the farmers had 
been arriving from the surrounding 
villages with whatever stock they 
had for sale. Now every available 
foot of space on the Mall was filled 
and it was with difficulty that the 
owners were able to keep together 
their own cattle, which showed a 
disposition to wander and frater- 
nize with other herds. Patiently 
the men stood under the soft, driz- 
zling rain, anxiously waiting for 
the jobber to come and look over 
the cow or bullock they had to of- 
fer. The outcome of the jobber’s 
inspection would determine wheth- 
er it was for them a good or a bad 
fair day. 

After breakfast we donned rain- 
coats and went out to see more of 
the fair. Considering the combina- 
tion of cattle, rain, and mud, one 
may judge that the walking was not 
particularly smooth. The shop dis- 
trict proved to be as popular as the 
Mall with the traders, but the traf- 
ficking here was mostly in sheep 
and pigs. Many a little donkey cart 
with its couple of sheep lined the 
streets outside the shops. Instead 
of considering this a public nui- 
sance, the tradespeople encouraged 
the practice as being good for busi- 
ness. And true enough the stores 
were reaping the best day’s profit 
of the month as were also the pub- 
lic houses. And surely no one could 
begrudge the men their glass of 
stout after their long, cheerless 
morning. Here I must say that 
during my four weeks’ stay I did 
not see one intoxicated man. An 
economic prohibition has done away 
with drunkenness. Few can afford 
the price of whisky and brandy. 

It was a busy day for the town 
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but busy as it was the men found 
time to pay their usual visit to the 
church. And when the Angelus bell 
rang, the trading stopped while the 
men made the Sign of the Cross and 
said a prayer. Nothing is so impor- 
tant in an Irishman’s life as to be 
allowed to interfere with the per- 
formance of his religious rites. He 
has fought too hard and sacrificed 
too much for his religion to belittle 
it. 

The fair had been only “fair to 
middlin’” for it was the week of 
the Dublin Horse Show and most of 
the jobbers were in the capital city. 
For this reason at an earlier hour 
in the afternoon than usual the 
train of man and beast started back 
over the mucky highroad. The 
heavy drizzle of the morning had 
given way to intermittent showers. 
A miserable day it seemed to me 
but apparently such was not the im- 
pression of these farmers, for the 
usual friendly greetings took the 
form of 

“Good evening.” 

“It’s a fine evening it is.” 

“It is that. Thanks be to God.” 

The correct form of greeting in 
the afternoon, I learned, is “Good- 
evening,” but in the evening one 
salutes another with “Good-night.” 
No introduction is necessary as a 
preliminary to these greetings. It 
is the friendly act to speak to 
whomever you meet along the way 
and to exchange a few words about 
the fair, the crops, or any other 
convenient topic. 

Friendliness is the keynote of the 
country and the farther one goes 
from the city, the richer in quality 
one finds it. The realization of this 
was brought to us when, taking ad- 
vantage of an invitation, we took 
the beautiful shore drive to Louis- 
burgh through the little villages of 
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Kellsalagh, Mullough, Furrigale, 
Kinnock, and Lecanvey. Every- 
where we stopped we found the 
same natural friendliness. Men 
stopped their haying to come over 
to the side of the road to bid us 
welcome. Women came out of 
their doorways to wish blessings 
upon us, and to inquire from what 
part of America we came and 
whether we would be knowing some 
native of the village who was living 
in Boston. Even a group of little 
boys, carrying peat in their donkey 
cart, came over to shake hands with 
the strangers although the stopping 
meant difficulty in persuading the 
donkey that his journey was not 
ended. 

In Kellsalagh we visited in a 
house most attractively located, 
backed by the mountain and front- 
ed by the ocean. The three daugh- 
ters of the house were young school 
teachers home for the holidays. 
Each was as attractive as she could 
be with cheeks whipped into vivid- 
ness by the ocean wind, and hair 
teased into curl by the moist air. 
But the most appealing member of 
the household was the ninety-year- 
old grandmother, a dainty, little old 
lady in a white cap, underneath 
which was a mind as keen and alert 
as that of the youngest girl. When 
she talked to the girls, her conver- 
sation was in Gaelic, but when she 
addressed the mother and father, 
her remarks were in English, for 
most of the in-between generation 
are unacquainted with their native 
language. I inquired about the lo- 
cal opinion on the compulsory 


teaching of Gaelic in the schools 
and found it sharply divided. Some 
believed that it was impractical and 
a cause of many children’s becom- 
ing discouraged and discontinuing 
their education. 


Others felt very 
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strongly that it was an inseparable 
part of the development of Irish na- 
tionalism. 

The grandmother took me up- 
stairs to see the view from her room 
overlooking the ocean. She spent 
most of her time up here because 
she could look out toward the place 
to which most of her children had 
gone, and say her beads for them 
and for those who, she hoped, were 
in heaven—“God rest their souls.” 
I remarked on the pleasantness of 
the room. “But my heart isn’t in 
this house,” she confided to me, and 
taking me by the arm, led me down- 
stairs and out through the garden 
to a little, deserted thatched-roof 
cottage some distance away. She 
pushed open the door and we en- 
tered the little three room house, 
which had been vacant for fifty 
years. 

“They wanted to tear it down but 
I wouldn’t let them. The place 
where my happiest days were spent. 
This is the home to which my Pat 
brought me when we were married. 
God rest his soul. In the thirty 
years that he is gone not a day have 
I missed coming here to pray for 
him. Oh, agrah, if you only knew 
the fine man that he was.” 

The pale eyes filled with tears. 
We left the cottage that had been 
vacant for fifty years but that was 
still filled with the spirit of a death- 
less love. 


The hospitality of the country 
people was at its peak in the dance 
that was given in our honor. This 
was held in the kitchen of one of 
the thatched-roofed cottages. At 
nine o’clock we were there in readi- 
ness for the festivities but to our 
surprise there was no one else pres- 
ent except a group of older people 
whose faces I could scarcely dis- 

















cern so thick was the haze of smoke 
from the men’s pipes and the burn- 
ing turf. When we entered, the 
conversation became rather re- 
strained but after a while resumed 
its customary pace. Then came the 
tales, each surpassing the preced- 
ing one in its striving for dramatic 
effect. I heard of the time the nar- 
rator as a child had been sent to 
the spring for a pail of water late 
at night and on her return had seen 
the hawthorn bush burst into flame. 
The next day her father’s best cow 
died. The fairies had taken it. I 
heard of the time when one of the 
men of the village had refused an 
old gypsy woman the penny she 
asked for and had let her go off cry- 
ing, and how for three nights there 
was wailing around his house until 
on the fourth morning he was found 
dead, and the wailing stopped. 
The tales spun on. My eyes grew 
sandy. My watch told me it was 
nearing twelve. I must have mis- 
understood about the dance. And 
then came the sound of self-con- 
scious laughter outside. The older 
people bade us good-night and gave 
way to the young folks of the vil- 
lage, who came in such numbers 
that I feared the cottage could not 
hold them. One by one they came 
up to shake hands with us and bid 
us welcome—a seemingly serious 
formality. And then the seating 
problem was solved with, “Give us 
the loan of your lap, Jim,” and the 
loan was given with the same nat- 
uralness with which it was asked. 
The accordion player took his 
place by the fireside. The music 
started. A group of young men 
went into a huddle in the center of 
the floor. My guess concerning the 
purposes of these conferences wav- 
ered between drawing lots for part- 
ners and reviewing some of the in- 
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tricate steps they were about to per- 
form. 

One of the group came up to bow 
to me and to ask me to dance. He 
received with another bow my ex- 
planation that because I had never 
seen their dancing, I should like to 
sit and watch it. The preliminaries 
having been thus completed, the 
dance began. Girl partners joined 
the group. Whether invitations 
were given in advance or by means 
of telepathy I didn’t know for I 
hadn’t seen any one of the young 
men approach the girl of his choice. 
I asked the boy with the accordion 
whether the dancers weren’t rather 
long in getting started. 

“Indeed and they are. But they 
are being kind of shy. They'll be 
all right when they get going.” 

And they were. Such lightness 
and nimbleness of movement in 
spite of the heavy shoes they wore. 
On and on went the dance, reel fol- 
lowing jig, jig following reel as the 
hours followed one another on to 
half past three. 

“Sing for us, William,” the crowd 
entreated the accordion player, and 
after much beseeching with “Come 
now, William agrah,” he started. 
In a rich baritone voice he sang the 
longest song I have ever heard, 
helped out in the choruses by the 
others. After the applause follow- 
ing his song ended, I commented on 
the length of it. 

“Sure and that’s only half of it.” 

The rest of it might take us 
through to breakfast time. And 
then overhearing a conversation be- 
tween Mother and one of the girls I 
learned that these affairs usually 
did last until breakfast time. I 
was exhausted after our long day 
but in the hopeless position of guest 
of honor. Then relief came in the 
form of the ballad singer, who 
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looked at me, remarked that he 
knew I was tired, and picked up his 
accordion with “Off with ye now, 
every one of ye!” And off they 
went obediently. 


When we left Miss O’Donnell’s 
on the Mall, we had not known 
whether we should return but later 
decided that Westport was a good 
place for headquarters. When we 
returned, however, we found that 
the house was filled with English 
tourists and so had to look for oth- 
er rooms. We found them in the 
pleasant Park View Hotel, owned 
by Mrs. Sheridan, a charming elder- 
ly woman and her two attractive 
daughters. We were now located 
near the rectory and made the ac- 
quaintance of the priests. One of 
these in particular we found very 
interesting, Father Gibbons or Fa- 
ther John, as he was called by the 
townspeople. He was a young man 
of unusually keen mind and devel- 
oped literary tastes. He had a 
knowledge of the literature of 
America unsurpassed by that of 
many Americans. Many hours, 
when we were kept indoors by the 
rain, were made delightful by gen- 
erous loans from his personal li- 
brary. Of the Irish books read I 
enjoyed most The Vengeance of 
Fionn, a poem of unusual beauty 
and delicacy centered around those 
famous lovers of Gaelic legend, 
Diarmuid and Grainne. 

One afternoon the rain having 
abated for the time being, Father 
Gibbons invited us to drive to Drum- 
mond. A bleak, gray drive it was 
through rocky country. We had 
not gone far when the rain started 
again, a gray, dismal rain. As we 


neared the village, we met a pro- 
cession of men on horseback with 
shawl-covered women behind them. 
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It was a funeral procession, Father 
Gibbons told us, on its way to the 
resting place of a neighbor in a 
country where neighbors are all too 
few. A mournful little throng, they 
filed along under sad skies. 

A few miles more and the clouds 
broke, the sun shone down on the 
fields, and the men, gladdened with 
hope of good weather, jested with 
one another. Yes, indeed, Erin of 
the tear and the smile. 

The day that we chose to go to 
see the ruins of Murrisk Abbey was 
the day on which the bus chose to 
break down. Nothing daunted, 
Mother and I started out on foot 
over the six Irish miles. The day 
was cool and dry, the scenery along 
the way gorgeous, so what mattered 
a few miles? Our route took us 
past the site of the old church of 
Oughaval, which, tradition says, 
was built by St. Columcille, and on 
past that which, because of curious 
standing stones, is believed to have 
been a pagan cemetery. The ruins 
of Murrisk Abbey we found at the 
foot of Croagh Patrick on the shores 
of Clew Bay. The abbey is sup- 
posed to have been built and en- 
dowed by the O’Maille family for 
the Hermits of St. Augustine up- 
ward of five hundred years ago. It 
was suppressed in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Through briers we picked our 
way over a stonewall into the little 
churchyard in front of the altar. 
The graves were neglected and over- 
grown with weeds. I thought of 
those who lay there, seemingly for- 
gotten for years, without anybody to 
come to say the customary prayers 
for them. Then I looked out over 
the bay. It was a soft day and the 
waters were lapping the shore very 
quietly. The thought came to me 
that perhaps the endless murmur- 























ing of the bay was a prayerful sup- 
plication for those who lie on her 
shores. The day was advancing, 
bringing quiet shadows. As I saw 
them through a drowsy haze, the 
intervening years were gone and I 
was back centuries watching the 
gentle friars at their orisons. They 
had been banished but perhaps 
their spirits had returned in an- 
swer to the cry St. Patrick had 
heard when 


“The wail of babes from Erin’s 
western coast 

And Focluth’s forest, and the win- 
try sea, 

Shrilled o’er me crying, 
youth, return! 

Walk thou among us. 


‘Holy 


The next Sunday through the 
courtesy of the “Permanent” and 
his Morris-Oxford we followed the 
road to Leenane. Our course took 
us through the austere beauty of 
Delphi pass at the feet of those grim 
giants—Bengorm, Benlugmore, 
Glashcame, and Tievummera, that 
stand sentinel over the sad, dark 
waters of Doo Lough. Sprinkled 
over the mountain side, small, dark 
faced sheep nibbled trustfully. A 
great loneliness was over it all. An- 
other twist of the coiling road and 
before us lay Killary Bay. A Medi- 
terranean-like sea it is, so deep that 
the British fleet has been able to en- 
ter, and yet so quiet that one be- 
lieves one’s self at the edge of a gen- 
tle lake. 

We had tea at the pleasant Lee- 
nane Hotel, situated at the base of 
a mountain. The guests were al- 
most all English people who had 
come over to enjoy the splendid 
fishing opportunities for which Lee- 
nane is famed. Lest there should 
be any doubt concerning the basis 
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of Leenane’s fame as an angler’s 
paradise, the proprietor keeps on 
exhibition a stuffed fish of almost 
fabulous size, an incentive to the 
hopeful fishermen. Another prized 
exhibit is the picture of the wel- 
come given to the English king who 
came to Leenane. 

After tea we strolled in the color- 
ful garden in front of the hotel, and 
sat looking out over the silent bay. 
A strange quiet settled over us—the 
quiet of peace and content. 

The days of August sped on, each 
one bringing a new delight in our 
wanderings through this country of 
endless scenic splendor. One day 
held for us a trip over the route 
known as the “Races of Castlebar” 
to Killala Bay, where in 1798 had 
arrived a French frigate carrying 
a thousand men headed by General 
Humbert, who, joined by the peas- 
antry of Mayo, had marched upon 
the English at Castlebar and had 
driven the six thousand royalists 
across the country to Tuam, in such 
haste as to give to the route of re- 
treat its present name. Another 
day was set aside for investigating 
the scenic charms of the Salmon 
Falls on Lough Furnace and of 
beautiful Lough Feeagh, flanked 
by a two thousand feet rise of 
mountains. And finally came our 
last day in County Mayo. 

It was a beautiful day of happy 
skies shining on a world scrubbed 
clean. Nature, repentant of the 
many tricks she had played on us, 
was now giving us her best. It was 
a day, the “Permanent” said with 
his usual engaging smile, made for 
a trip to Achill, and so in the Mor- 
ris-Oxford all polished up for the 
occasion, to Achill we went. 

Achill is one of those places that 
balk at description. Of course, I 


might talk of the sculptured pillars 
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of the Cathedral Rocks, of the pur- 
ple shadows of the Menawn Cliffs, 
of the golden sands of velvet on the 
strands of Keel, Dugort, and Keem. 
I might tell of Slievemore Moun- 
tain with its side a wall of rock two 
thousand feet high, rising from the 
ocean. I might tell of the pictur- 
esque peasant women, with their 
red petticoats and kerchiefs. But 
my talk would be futile and you 
would still have no fair idea of this 
potpourri of beauty. It is the Eden 
of the artist who loves color and 
lights and shadows, and of the poet 
who loves to lay his ear against the 
naked breast of life and listen to its 
heart throbs, and of any man who 
longs to forget strife and the pres- 
sure of the world, and to find peace 
and rest. 

A long happy day at Achill, and 
then we drove back to Mallaranny 
for the salmon supper for which the 
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hotel is noted—a serving of salmon 
such as one finds in no other part 
of the world. After eating we wan- 
dered over the beautiful hotel 
grounds—across rustic bridges un- 
der which a gold flecked stream 
gurgled, through gardens rich in 
fragrance and color, and finally up 
to the peak of a heather covered 
hill. The day was singing its swan 
song. Behind us dark mountains 
silhouetted against a saffron sky; 
above soft clouds touched like mem- 
ories with the reflection of the past; 
below the sea beating its incessant 
accompaniment. As we stood there 
in silence, the strains grew more 
and more faint, and I knew that 
Ireland with all its beauty and gen- 
tleness and peace was slipping away 
from me into a dream of the past. 
Into my hand was slipped a sprig 
of heather. 

“So that you won’t be forgetting.” 


GYPSY-GOLD 


By Liam P. CLANCY 


HAVE no gold, and I have no gem; 
No sceptered crown, and no diadem; 
But a treasure-store more dear have I— 
A song in my soul as the winds go by. 


I shed no tear, and I make no moan, 

That house nor hall may I call mine own: 

A spacious roof is the clear blue sky,— 

And the poor are kind when the sleets drive by. 


I have no gems, and I have no gold, 
Yet blessed am I with a wealth untold: 
The gypsy’s joy of the road have I,— 


And a song in my soul as the winds go by. 
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By CATHERINE JONES FRIER 


T was the fourth week of the 
cruise, and Mrs. Arlen felt that 
her strategy was flowing along as 
surely and as peacefully as_ the 
Mediterranean itself. She reposed 
languidly in her deck-chair watch- 
ing Catherine, her daughter, hilari- 
ously engrossed in a game of deck- 
tennis with Eaton Conrad. Yes, the 
affair was progressing well, she 
thought, and what a relief after the 
worry of the past two social sea- 
sons! How Catherine could have 
fancied herself in love with that 
penniless young doctor when Eaton 
was also in constant attendance 
ready to lay the world and its 
riches at her feet, was quite be- 
yond Mrs. Arlen’s mental capacity. 
It was too absurd, and the child 
simply had to be brought to her 
senses! Of course this luxurious 
cruise was a strain on the fast de- 
pleting principal of their fortune, 
but with Eaton Conrad in the fore- 
ground and Dr. Richard Farley ebb- 
ing farther and farther into the 
background, there was no cause for 
anxiety. 

It had taken some clever maneu- 
vering on the ambitious mother’s 
part to get Catherine to consent to 
the cruise. 

“But, mother,” the girl had ar- 
gued, “Dick and I want to be mar- 
ried at once! He is leaving in a 
month for Franklin. You know 
the first impression a young doctor 
makes in a small town where he is 
beginning his practice means so 
much for his future. I want to help 
him. Can’t you understand?” 

“I understand perfectly. 


You 


Can’t 
you see how utterly ridiculous it is 
for a girl reared as you have been 
to marry a poverty-stricken doctor 
who has not even established a 


want to help him to starve! 


practice? You’ve been brought up 
in cities and luxury. You’ve been 
surrounded by persons of culture 
and wealth. What a pretty mess 
you’d make of the attempt to adapt 
yourself to living in the rural dis- 
tricts! You admit yourself you’d 
have to do your own cooking and 
housework.” 

“Yes, mother dear,” smiled the 
girl, “and the washing and ironing 
and scrubbing and .. .” 

“Ugh!” shuddered Mrs. Arlen. 
“And you’ve never even hung up 
your own clothes! Oh, Catherine, 
why make a drudge of yourself, 
when you have talent and beauty 
and all the things that give a girl 
opportunity to make a high place 
in the world? You’d fail miser- 
ably as a poor country doctor’s 
wife. Little help you’d be to him 
even if he could eke out a bare liv- 
ing in that small town! And think 
of me, dear! Our money will soon 
be gone and...” 

“You have enough left to live on 
modestly for the rest of your life, 
mother. Surely you wouldn’t want 
to sacrifice my happiness just to 
live in luxury.” 

“Oh, no, darling.” Tears came 
into the mother’s eyes. “I would 
not sacrifice my baby’s happiness 
for all the luxury in the world! I 
am thinking of you. I know you 
could not be happy with that worth- 
less...” 
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“Mother!” 

“I’m sorry,” hastily. “I am really 
fond of Dick. He’s a dear boy and 
a good Catholic. That means some- 
thing, of course. But I am older 
than you, dear, I know life and I 
can see the future so plainly! You 
may struggle on for a while with 
the energy of your idealism, but 
after the first rapture wears away, 
and it will, romance can’t sustain 
itself on drudgery and poverty, 
you'll be sick of your bargain and 
so will he. [can see you five years 
from now, if it should last that long, 
your face drawn and haggard, your 
lovely hands coarsened and rough, 
no pretty clothes, nothing! You 
were not made for that!” 

“Oh, leave me alone, mother! 
Can’t you see it isn’t easy for me? 
I foresee those difficulties. No one 
wants to be poor. I am afraid— 
horribly afraid! But I love Dick. 
My love for him brings out all the 
strength of character that I have 
left. It isn’t much, I admit! I have 
been spoiled by the life we’ve led 
since—since Daddy died. It wasn’t 
right of you to spend the money he 
left us so recklessly just on the 
hope that I might marry Eaton! 
Oh, don’t look shocked, you know 
it’s true! I’m not exactly blaming 
you, mother. You thought it the 
best thing for us, but I don’t love 
Eaton. He’s attractive and I like 
him tremendously, but not as a 
husband. His money has weakened 
him, I think, he’s just a handsome 
aimless bachelor, and he has no re- 
ligion .. .” 

“He is very broadminded, dear, 
he would never interfere in any 
way.” 

“Yes, he is too broadminded, as 
you call it! I’ve heard things about 
his broadmindedness that sounded 
more to me like moral laxity. No, 
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mother, as a husband I should nev- 
er choose Eaton Conrad even if I 
did not love Dick.” 

Mrs. Arlen stopped all direct at- 
tacks and conceived, with Conrad’s 
aid, a new plan. She would take 
the child abroad for a while. Cath- 
erine had always longed to go and, 
intending to marry Dick on her re- 
turn, she would know that it was 
her final chance, a sort of last flare 
of gaiety and comfort. Dick him- 
self urged her to go. 

“You must, darling!” he had in- 
sisted. “You can do that much to 
please your mother, and it will be 
good for you. It will give you a 
chance to think calmly of our mar- 
riage and know if you are really 
sure you want to marry a poor 
country doctor. It... it seems too 
much to ask of you, dear. Some- 
times I am afraid it was wrong of 
me to ask it. It doesn’t seem quite 
fair to you, and I don’t want you to 
feel bound at all. You must be 
very, very sure!” 

“I am, Dick!” she exclaimed, but 
in her heart she felt some misgiv- 
ing. Her mother’s argument had 
struck a slightly responsive chord 
in her own weakness. 

The prospect of the cruise fol- 
lowed by a four month overland 
journey through Italy, Switzerland 
and France gave her a glow of 
pleasant anticipation, which was 
not deadened even by the separation 
from Dick. She was not displeased, 
although she smiled knowingly to 
herself, to find that Eaton was tak- 
ing the same boat. He was pleasant 
company, good-looking, genial, and 
he had been to all these lovely 
places before. He would make an 
excellent companion and, she 
thought with a small feeling of 
shame, she would not be left too en- 
tirely alone with her mother. 


























So it had all worked out. Fora 
few days she had felt depressed and 
lonely. They sailed from New York 
on a bleak February day into a fog 
so dense that it was to become 
memorable even to seamen. Cath- 
erine sat huddled in her deck-chair, 
chilled to the marrow of her bones, 
and feeling that she was sailing 
away from all that was real and 
beautiful in her life. Eaton, wise 
in feminine psychology, graciously 
left her to her mood, knowing that 
it would probably lift with the fog 
and as there were five months ahead 
of them he could afford to wait. 
He was kindly attentive to her com- 
forts, saw that her chair was placed 
to best advantage on the deck, 
brought her warm broth in the 
mornings and tea in the afternoons. 
Otherwise he devoted himself to 
Mrs. Arlen and dispelled her fears 
that the trip would result in fail- 
ure. 

On the fourth morning out, the 
fog, like some blindness of the sea, 
was suddenly and miraculously 
rolled away and they found them- 
selves looking straight into the face 
of spring. It was a presence so real 
that the pleasure-seeking passen- 
gers of the ship greeted it as a per- 
sonality and reveled in it as if its 
whisperings were the pipings of 
Pan himself! Catherine caught the 
mood, shook off her depression, 
smothered her loneliness for Dick 
and threw herself whole-heartedly 
into the gaiety of ship-life! The 
young men aboard, with Eaton in 
the lead, played constant attend- 
ance upon her. They took long deck- 
hikes, played tennis, swam in the 
pool, and danced in the moonlight. 
Always, at night, Eaton waited for 
a final stroll with her before retir- 
ing. ‘Those who have sailed the 
seas, especially the Mediterranean, 
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know the beauty of those nights, 
the stillness, the romance! Mrs. 
Arlen had schemed exceedingly well 
and Eaton Conrad played his part! 
He was shrewd enough, too, not to 
overplay it. He was kind and ten- 
der. Sometimes assuming a sort of 
suppressed sadness that vibrated 
with hopeless love and longing, he 
would speak, huskily, of her beauty 
and her sweetness, of his need for 
her, of his longing to share with her 
the beauty and mystery of the 
world, to sail forever into lovely un- 
known places! 

They disembarked first on the 
tiny flower-world Madeira. They 
were driven in picturesque oxen- 
carts about the island, stopping in 
shops to buy small bits of the na- 
tive embroideries and to taste the 
wine for which Madeira is famous. 
Finally, over quaint cobblestone 
pavements they ascended the peak 
of the island to view the magnifi- 
cent panorama below them. Cath- 
erine was spellbound by the sheer 
loveliness of it all, and when Eaton 
whispered that beauty seen together 
made two souls seem as one, she 
was not conscious of the inanity of 
his remark, but only of a sense of 
intense nearness to this man who 
was thrilled as she was thrilled by 
the new worlds into which her eyes 
were reaching. 

They sailed on to Spain, happy 
and carefree! Then to the Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, Nice, Cannes, with its 
consummation of gaiety, wealth and 
magnificent scenery, God-given and 
man-made! They disembarked a 
few days later at Algiers and basked 
for a time in the Parisian atmos- 
phere of the city, only to find that 
it was flanked on one side by that 
cancer-spot of the earth, the old 
Arab quarter. Despite her moth- 
er’s protests Catherine visited the 
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quarter, walked through its vilest 
streets, smelled its vilest smells, 
shuddered at humanity in its vilest 
depth. She thrilled a bit for her 
Catholic heritage when she found 
one face of radiant freshness, work- 
ing with, yet untouched by vice or 
disease, the face of a Sister of Char- 
ity! The sickening impression of 
the place was deadened quickly by 
the subsequent song, laughter and 
charm of Napoli. Then 


“ ‘Let there be light!’ said Liberty, 
And like sun-rise from the sea, 
Athens arose!” 


They stood on the Acropolis, they 
sat in the ruins of the theater of 
Dionysos, they thrilled with the 
glory of other springs and were 
maddened by the apathy of present 
day Athenians. They felt the sad- 
ness of glory that is dead. 

As they sailed farther into new 
worlds together Catherine found 
herself more and more drawn to 
Eaton Conrad. There was in the 
attraction something of the throb- 
bing wildness of the moonlight on 
the clear blue waters through which 
they cruised. Even the letter from 
Dick which she received at Naples 
and which told of his loneliness for 
her, and of his enthusiasm for his 
new work in the little village where 
he had secured the practice of a re- 
tiring doctor, failed to stir her 
deeply. All of it seemed remote, 
unreal. 

“Of course I love him!” she as- 
sured herself. “Dick is a real man, 
with real work ahead of him, ambi- 
tions, faith and ideals! But am I 
equal to such a life, after knowing 
this sort?” 

“If I could only have him and all 
these things too,” she thought one 
morning as she prepared languidly 
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for her delicious breakfast in bed. 
“I—I am giving up a great deal for 
him. Is it worth it, I wonder!” 

Her mother, looking on, smiled 
complacently. 

That night the ship anchored off 
the little port of Haifa. The follow- 
ing morning the passengers would 
go ashore to visit Nazareth. There 
was a dance on deck, and as she 
danced Catherine could see tiny 
lights flickering on the distant 
shore. 

“This is shocking,” she thought 
to herself. “I am going to-morrow 
into holy places. I, a child of the 
Faith, will walk amid sacred asso- 
ciations of the Holy Family. I must 
feel, I must realize!” 

But somehow, she could not. Her 
thoughts were drowned in the bar- 
baric strains of the _ orchestra. 
Eaton’s arms were around her and 
he murmured in her ear, 

“You are exquisitely beautiful 
to-night!” 

She did not answer. In her heart 
there was restless, nameless confu- 
sion. 

Later, when most of the passen- 
gers had returned to their cabins, 
Eaton paused as they took one last - 
turn around the deck and caught 
her suddenly in his arms. 

“Catherine. you do care! I felt 
it to-night as we danced. These 
weeks have been heavenly together, 
dear, why can’t they go on forever? 
Can’t you say ‘yes,’ Catherine? I 
have waited so long and loved you 
so deeply!” 

She drew away from him quickly. 

“I don’t love you, Eaton. We've 
had a glorious time but it. . . it isn’t 
love at all. You know I love Dick 
Farley.” 

The argumentative tone of her 
voice gave Eaton inspiration to 
press matters further. 














“But are you quite sure, Cath- 
erine? Do you think a girl who 
thrills to the finer things of living 
could be happy with what he can 
give you?” 

“But the things he can give me 
are the finer things, Eaton! All this 
is wonderful. It is not easy to give 
up the sort of pleasures that life 
with you would mean, but they are 
not the deeper things. You seel... 
I love Dick.” 

The man caught the slight hesi- 
tancy of her voice. 

“Are you sure?” he asked. “Are 
you sure you are not clinging to an 
idealistic illusion? You’ve been 
happy with me, you can’t deny it! 
We could have perfect times to- 
gether, dear! I could give you so 
much, keep you in the setting in 
which you belong, keep your life 
smooth and easy and beautiful and 
I would—worship you!” 

“But you see, I’d be giving noth- 
ing in return, no service, no help, 
no love!” 

“I ask no service, I ask only to 
make you happy, and your love 
would come! I think you’ve scarce- 
ly thought of Farley these past few 
weeks. Admit it, Catherine!” 

“I... I didn’t want to! Maybe 
I...I was trying not to, Eaton...” 
she paused, holding tightly to the 
railing against which they stood, 
“I... I’m terribly confused. I’m 
all sort of—sort of fighting inside! 
Let’s don’t talk any more to-night, 
please.” 

“You dear child!” he said gently. 
“I do understand. But promise me 
you'll think and try to see my side.” 

“I promise,” she answered. 

So they went next day into Naz- 
areth of Galilee, eighteen miles from 
Haifa over a crude dirt road and 
through blinding dust and a high 
wind. Catherine rode between 
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Eaton and her mother in an open 
Fiat bereft of springs. She took 
scant notice of the beautiful scen- 
ery and in her there was no spirit 
of the pilgrim; she was preoccupied 
with her own troubled thoughts. 
They were to lunch with those ge- 
nial hosts of Nazareth, the Fran- 
ciscan monks, whose hospice lies on 
the slope of a hill in the center of 
the tiny village. As they drew up 
to its portals, Catherine had a con- 
fused impression and memory of a 
jaunt to Coney Island! The air 
rang with passé jazz offered by 
some unseen group of natives. 
While the echo of their discordant 
“Yes-sir, that’s my baby,” died 
away the travelers alighted from 
the cars and were jostled and 
pushed by groups of peddlers and 
deformed beggars. 

One of the English guides of the 
party sounded a warning which 
nearly ended Catherine’s tempera- 
mental endurance. 

“Be careful of your purses! Pick- 
pockets are bad hereabouts.” 

Nazareth! Jazz! Pickpockets! 

A native merchant stood in the 
doorway of his nearby souvenir 
shop howling: 

“Thees way! Just thees way!” 

They decided to spend the few 
minutes before lunch in the little 
store. The place resounded with 
bickerings as to the price of the 
quaint long rosaries made of olive- 
seeds from the Garden of Olives and 
crucifixes made from the bark of 
the same trees. 

The prices seemed exorbitant but 
as Catherine gathered a handful of 
the articles, Eaton, a more experi- 
enced traveler, whispered to her: 

“Pay less than half he asks.” 

The merchant shrieked and 
wailed and called down the curses 
of heaven upon them, but as they 
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left the village that night the same 
merchant ran along side their ma- 
chine offering, with beaming coun- 
tenance, the same articles at less 
than the half they paid. 

But Nazareth, the real Nazareth! 
It began, Catherine felt, when she 
entered the doors of that great old 
Franciscan monastery. There was 
atmosphere, quiet, intense, made 
greater by its contrast with first im- 
pressions. Realities were made 
suddenly holy and great. Over the 
motley crowd of travelers seated at 
long monastic tables there came a 
hush inspired by an influence irre- 
sistible and general. They ate an 
excellent luncheon served by the 
monks and their Moslem servants. 
The kind Fathers moved from table 
to table exchanging greetings, ex- 
tending welcome to a home which 
was, in a Christian sense, the home 
of all. Catherine suddenly felt her- 
self vibrating with a sort of subdued 
and expectant happiness. She was 
consumed with a mood of reverence 
and awe which intensified through 
the long day as they visited sights 
simple in themselves but tenderly 
inspiring in their associations. 
They were shown the traditional 
site of Joseph’s workshop; they 
were led to Mary’s Well, the only 
spring of good water in or about 
Nazareth. There they saw women 
filling their earthen jars with water 
as Our Lady herself must have 
done. About this site there is no 
element of uncertainty. Doubting 
Thomases may actually drink from 
the spring and learn for themselves 
that it has been the water source of 
the village from time immemorial. 
Standing beside that old well, draw- 
ing water from it, crudely, in the 
ancient way, one felt the sensation 
of time suspended, of the past made 
very real! 
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They visited next the church of 
the Annunciation, built over the 
spot supposed to have been Christ’s 
home; they descended fifteen steps 
beneath the great high altar of the 
upper church and found themselves 
in the Chapel of the Angel, the tra- 
ditional site of the Holy House; two 
more steps below was the grotto, 
a sort of inner chamber where they 
read the simple inscription: Hic 
verbum caro factum est! There 
was no one in the crowd who did 
not kneel, no one who marred the 
deep atmosphere of holiness and 
beauty by any frivolous word or 
gesture. Numerous candles and 
tiny lamps on the altar lit up the 
darkness of the small room and 
over Catherine suddenly came the 
realization that she knelt on ground 
whereon the foundation of human 
redemption had been laid; where 
the Blessed Mother herself had knelt 
in adoration; upon which had been 
set the feet of the Angel Gabriel, of 
St. Joseph, St. Ann, the apostles 
and innumerable later saints, St. 
Helena, St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Louis of France, and the great cru- 
saders! She prayed for grace, that 
highest grace of all; to know the 
will of God and to be given the cour- 
age to follow it. 

From the grotto they stepped in- 
to the adjoining chapel of St. Joseph 
with its inscription “Here He was 
subject to them.” Nearby, through 
a passageway which one must stoop 
to enter, they went into a sort of 
cave said to have been Mary’s 
kitchen. Dark, dismal, damp! 
Here it was that into the girl’s con- 
fused heart came the answer to her 
prayer. Who was she to fear pov- 
erty and work? Had it not been in 
this very spot that poverty and la- 
bor had been sanctified? Here it 
was that the Loveliest Lady herself 











had toiled and _ struggled, had 
j known privation and pain, had 
given of her spiritual and bodily 
strength for her husband and her 
child, had given gladly because it 
was a labor of love. Here was no 
luxury, no wealth, no ease. The 
life of the mother of God was a life 
of service and of toil. Into Cath- 
erine’s soul came peace and cour- 
age. All of her days she would re- 
member that moment when she 
knelt in Mary’s own kitchen and 
found the meaning of her life. 
The drive back to Haifa in the 
sunset and the twilight strangely 
heightened the finer impressions of 
the day. The high wind had sub- 
sided and the red flare of the sun 
lit up the hills of Galilee and they 
j saw the great carpet work of flowers 
upon them. Such wild flowers and 
in such profusion of color and frag- 
ile beauty as they had never seen 
in their own American woods; 
they were most beautiful on the 
Hill of the Beatitudes where Christ 
preached the Sermon on the Mount. 
The loveliest of all, dotting the en- 
tire landscape like drops of blood, 
was a species of anemone, a sort of 
diminutive poppy spending its 
beauty and spreading itself lavish- 
ly where His feet undoubtedly had 
trod and where perhaps He played 
asa child. Catherine liked to fancy 
that they had sprung up in His foot- 
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steps and had blossomed since 
through every springtime! 

They drove through much of the 
region where the Apostles lived and 
toiled before they were called to be 
His disciples, and through the val- 
ley of Kishon where shepherds still 
tend their flocks upon the Lebanon 
hills, then over the great battle plain 
of Jewish history and finally back 
to Haifa. 

On the tender which carried them 
back to their ship, Eaton drew 
Catherine aside. 

“Why so silent?” he inquired. 

“I was just thinking.” 

“Still confused?” 

“Not in the least, Eaton, and I am 
very, very happy.” 

“And am I to be happy, too?” he 
asked. 

“You must find your happiness 
without me, Eaton. When we land 
at Alexandria I shall take the first 
boat home and marry Dick at once.” 

It hurt her to disappoint her 
mother and Eaton, but her way lay 
clear before her, the sweeter harder 
way. 

“When did you decide that?” 

“In Mary’s kitchen,” she an- 
swered simply. 

“You strange child!” Eaton said 
and then lapsed into sullen silence, 
for something in her eyes told him 
definitely and surely that he had 
lost her. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


i i Western minds the triumph 
of Mahatma Gandhi seems un- 
real and incomprehensible. How a 
little old man could overthrow one 
of the sternest traditions of Hindu- 
ism and cause the British Empire 
to change its plans by merely 
threatening to starve himself to 
death is quite beyond Occidental 
reasoning. ... A Gandhi appears to 
us as completely out of date, if not 
semi-barbaric, yet a Gandhi comes 
nearer to touching the souls of men 
than any of our doctrinaires. .. . 
He is nothing but a poverty-stricken 
mendicant, according to our stand- 
ards, a half mad preacher, an ob- 
ject of charity, who has given up 
about everything that we hold es- 
sential to civilized life. Most of our 
unemployed would consider them- 
selves neglected by society if obliged 
to eat his food, wear his clothes and 
sleep on his bed. Yet this man 
shakes the world with a hunger 
strike. The strangeness we discov- 
er in this episode hinges largely on 
the fact that we have turned our 
backs on certain age-old truths and 
have tried to make ourselves be- 
lieve that human nature has 
changed because men have learned 
to make and use certain new tools. 


—M. E. Tracy, in the N. Y. World-Telegram, 
Sept. 28th. 


The newspapers and perhaps al- 
ready the radio, are the most effec- 
tive means to the observation of the 
drift of society from day to day. 
They, in a way, themselves are so- 
ciety in flux. They represent events 
in the raw, unsubject to the temper- 





ing of the future and unalloyed by 
the inconsistencies of the past. 
They are the stuff of history, 
though not history: the material of 
romance, though not romance. 
Without them no one can be in- 
formed, but to be informed by them 
alone is to be seeing the world at 
high noon — without the play of 
light and shade that brings unsus- 
pected objects and hidden recesses 


to view. 
—The Saturday Review of Literature, Aug. 
Oth. 


A “speed king’s” delirious gamble 
with death for another mile an hour 
out of a machine which is useless 
except for stunts will attract a host 
of people to see whether the forfeit 
has to be paid. That is the modern 
version of watching what would 
happen to a man in an arena when 
lions were let loose. No doubt the 
sight-seeing Romans used to hope 
he would fascinate the monsters; 
but, of course, he might not. It was 


worth watching. 
—H. M. Tomurnson, in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Magazine, Sept. 11th. 


The 78th day of the Golden Slip- 
per Marathon Dance Contest... . 
Sobs came from women spectators; 
some shed tears; but the grind of 
the dance dragged on for another 
weary week. Then the climax. A 
jammed hall. Two couples left. 
Spectators divided in hysterical sup- 
port of each team. A fresh band 
blared through the same tunes the 
dancers had heard for 12 solid 
weeks—a torture in itself. ... Hours 
pass, spectators fade—and when the 
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gate has gone, the dance ends... . 
At one time this year there were 11 
marathons in full swing in eight 
different cities. Nobody seems to 
know just where this fad originat- 
ed. We've had rocking-chair mara- 
thons, talking marathons, roller- 
skating marathons and pie-eating 
marathons. All are equally silly, 
all are equally sad; but the dance 
marathon, more than any other, re- 
veals, human nature at its worst. 
... It’s really brutality, the sight of 
others in mental and physical an- 
guish that gives beholders a greedy 
delight. It’s the eternal fascination 
of the kill. Spiced by sex it makes 


a show to the taste of the tasteless. 
—Joun B. Kennepy, in Collier’s, July 23d. 


Prejudices regarding the radical 
inferiority of the non-white races, 
which affected the minds of clergy 
and laity alike, and even of many of 
those who devoted themselves to 
preaching the Gospel, have too long 
caused missionaries to be consid- 
ered not as the apostles of Jesus 
Christ only but of a particular hu- 
man or national culture also, some- 
times even as the forerunners of 
colonists and merchants. There 
lay one of the chief obstacles to the 
evangelisation of the world. The 
Church is now doing away with that 
obstacle. She is reminding us that 
her missionaries must renounce 
every worldly interest, every con- 
cern with national propaganda, 


must know nothing but Christ. 
—Jacoqves Manrirain, The Things That Are 
Not Cwxsar’s. 


Most of all in hard times, men 
need something to believe in; and 
they may justly expect to find that 
something in their collective image 
that they call their nation. If they 
cannot find it there, if they find 
only a caricature of themselves, 
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there is no telling where they may 
look or what they may find. Men 
act often foolishly and short-sight- 
edly, even cruelly and brutally, un- 
der stress of excitement; but they 
are not altogether fools and brutes, 
and they look to their nation for the 
better part of themselves. Disap- 
pointment of their material hopes 
they can stand, and understand. 
Betrayal of their spiritual ideals— 
crude as those may be—works upon 
them a more lasting damage, even 
when they pretend, pathetically 


enough, to laugh at it. 
—WittiaM Orton, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
Sept. 


Is there any way of deliverance 
from this shameful and terrible po- 
sition into which the war has 
plunged the Christian world? Yes, 
but only one way. We must give 
up trying to square the spirit of 
war with the Spirit of Christ. We 
must acknowledge that they can no 
more amalgamate than can fire and 


water. 


—FRanziskus StRATMANN, O.P., The Church 
and War. 


A man can only concentrate on 
one thing at a time. He cannot get 
all that is to be got out of listening 
to a poem while he is also solving a 
crossword puzzle. Some will advise 
him to lay aside the puzzle, others 
to hurl away the poem; most of 
them would probably say it depends 
on whose poem. But anyhow, all 
of us might be expected to see that 
fact easily and plainly enough. To 
judge by the fashionable facts of 
the hour, none of us can see it at 
all. Friends ask each other to din- 
ner for a quiet little chat, in restau- 
rants where they have to howl at 
each other through the noise of a 
brass band; and cannot utter the 
lightest jest or the most delicate 
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compliment without making cer- 
tain that it is louder than the big 
drum. They will not listen to the 
music and they cannot listen to the 


conversation. 
—G. K. Cuesrerton, Sidelights. 


I am a prohibitionist. . . . Like 
a good many other Americans 
whose memories go back [far 
enough], my dry convictions are de- 
rived from first-hand observation of 
the depredations of liquor and the 
defiance of the liquor business. 
And I have remained a prohibition- 
ist, not because I have been unable 
to see conditions as they exist under 
the Eighteenth Amendment, but be- 
cause I have been unable to forget 
conditions as they existed before it. 
But the Eighteenth Amendment was 
adopted, not as an end, but as a 
means. It was designed to do more 
rapidly, more thoroughly, and on a 
national scale what education and 
local self-government were already 
accomplishing, namely, the elimina- 
tion of the liquor liability from our 
national life. ... There is some evi- 
dence, however, that this measure, 
designed as a short-cut, has turned 
out to be a detour. And the too 
casual dismissal by the drys of the 
evidence on that point is just now 
seriously handicapping the desir- 
able business of ridding society of 
the liquor traffic and is putting in 
peril the results of a century of anti- 


liquor progress. 
—Srantey Hic, in Harper’s, June. 


The communal problem in India, 
not only as it affects the “untouch- 
ables” but as it touches the Hindu- 
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Moslem situation, goes as deep as 
our own Negro problem. It is prob- 
able that only a gesture as deeply 
significant to all India as the possi- 
bility of Gandhi’s death could have 
brought about, for instance, the 
resolution just adopted by a confer- 
ence of high-caste Hindu leaders 
that henceforth “untouchables” will 
receive their full rights and be per- 
mitted to enter all temples, schools, 
and other public places. It is very 
probable that his actual martyrdom 
would bring the Hindu and the 
Moslem to terms with each other. 
But the surge of emotion that would 
bring that about would also sweep 
the British out of India. It was the 
part of imperial wisdom for the 
government to agree to the new 
compromise in its essentials and 
end the hunger strike which threat- 


ened Gandhi’s life. 
—The Nation, Oct. 5th. 


It isn’t the money that makes 
people start writing, and stick to it; 
it is the hope of publication. ... In 
its highest phase the writing mania 
proceeds from the wish to break 
down, somehow, that awful barrier 
which exists between soul and soul, 
and share even bitterness, if there 
is neither knowledge nor joy to be 
shared; in its lower manifestations 
it may be merely exhibitionism, and 
yet, there, too, is the wistful hope 
of being better understood . . . Those 
lonely, timid, fine souls who write 
and never show it to any human be- 
ing at all, show it to God; they are 
the supreme egoists. They think 


nobody else could appreciate it. 
—Don Marguis, in The Saturday Review of 
Literature. 




















WHY CATHOLIC NATIONS GET ATHEIST GOVERNMENTS 


By Joun G. Rowe 


HILI, from all accounts, is now 
governed by Socialists, under 
the leadership of an alleged Irish- 
man, and, following the example of 
Mexico and Spain, in fact, virtually 
every precedent, promptly attacks 
the Catholic Church—its priests and 
nuns. 

Yet Chili (like all Latin America, 
I believe), when she won her inde- 
pendence from Spain under the able 
leadership of another Chilian-born 
Irishman, Bernard O’Higgins, laid 
down among the first principles of 
her new Constitution that “the 
Catholic religion must be preserved 
and maintained, as the only true 
one”; and this in spite of the ardent 
hopes of English Protestants that 
the Liberal spirit meant breaking 
away from “the superstitions of 
Rome.” 

Chili is preéminently a Catholic 
country; so is Spain; so is Mexico. 
The great mass of the peoples of 
those three countries is stanchly 
Catholic. Then how is it that they 
tolerate for one moment, much less 
ever got, an atheist or Socialist gov- 
ernment? Mexico, which owes its 
independence from Spain mainly to 
two priests (the venerable Father 
Hidalgo, who first raised the ban- 
ner of freedom, and the illustrious 
Father Morelos, who uplifted the 
fallen banner and nearly achieved 
success), gave Spain the lead, with- 
in modern times, in allowing an 
atheist party to obtain the reins of 
authority. Until a few years ago 
the portraits of Father Hidalgo and 
Father Morelos were to be found on 
Mexican postage stamps. 


Personally, I attribute the reason 
of these three countries getting 
atheistic governments to the polit- 
ical slackness or laxity of their 
Catholic populations—the political 
laziness and blindness of priests 
and people, alike. It is an undeni- 
able truism, in a sense, that “a 
country gets the Government it de- 
serves.” If a Catholic nation allows 
atheists to get into the seats of of- 
fice and rule it, then that country 
well deserves its fate—in the sense 
that its clergy and people cannot 
have lived up to their duties as true 
citizens; cannot have voted proper- 
ly or in their full numerical strength 
at the polling booth; must have been 
very, very shortsighted and lax in 
their political outlook. 

Why elect atheists or Protestants 
to office in a country overwhelming- 
ly Catholic, when there are—must 
be—numerous equally as competent 
and efficient Catholic candidates for 
that office, if not Catholic candi- 
dates far superior to them and in 
every way more fitted for the posi- 
tion? To do so is to invite religious 
and moral disaster—to do so is 
nothing more or less than religious 
suicide. It is all very well to say 
that it shows broadmindedness, is 
noble magnanimity or generosity. 
Charity begins at home, or should, 
in any case; and this is a question 
of blunt common sense. Broad- 
mindedness, magnanimity, and gen- 
erosity can be overdone, can be fool- 
ishly exaggerated, and may be 
abused. It most certainly has been 
in the case of Chili, Spain, and Mex- 
ico, where the atheists or Socialists 











placed in power have now turned 
round and bitten the hands that set 
them there. Candidly, I cannot 
help saying that I think those same 
hands deserve to be bitten for their 
utter folly. 

Every sane Catholic knows very 
well that the powers of evil, the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil, So- 
cialism, Communism, Latin Free- 
masonry, and all the other destroy- 
ing elements in our midst, are bit- 
ter enemies of the Catholic Church 
everywhere; and so, surely, he must 
see that to put members of those 
parties into any important office in 
a Catholic country is playing into 
the enemy’s hands. 

The Irish Free State, in the first 
great revulsion of feeling after the 
long and bitter struggle to obtain 
the rights so reluctantly conceded 
it, nearly committed itself to the 
same suicidal policy. In their gen- 
erosity, the Irish people were in- 
clined to elect to the Senate and the 
Dail many old opponents of both 
the national sentiment and the na- 
tional religion. But the good sense, 
the common sense of the great ma- 
jority of Irishmen at home and 
abroad, particularly abroad, pre- 
vented the great mistake being 
made—insisted on the misplaced 
generosity not being carried too far. 
And so a thoroughly representative 
Irish Catholic Government was the 
result. 

He who takes a viper to his bosom 
must expect to be bitten by it, and 
for a Catholic nation to put into 
power men who are inimical to the 
Catholic Faith is sheer madness. 
Protestant Northern Ireland did not 
reciprocate the generosity of the 
Catholic Free State. Catch the Ul- 
sterites at it! They would deny, if 
they could, the very rights of citi- 
zenship to the Catholics within their 
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borders, and, as it is, they usurp 
powers they are not entitled to in 
parts where the Catholics are nu- 
merically stronger. 

The Catholic civilians, priests, 
and hierarchies of Mexico, Spain, 
and Chili, I again assert, must have 
been grossly neglectful of their po- 
litical duties in the first place to 
have permitted such a state of 
things to come about at all as now 
exist in those three countries. It 
is not much use locking the stable 
door after the horse is stolen, and 
prevention is always better than 
cure. The Mexican priests and bish- 
ops have done their best to remedy 
matters since—have in many in- 
stances suffered martyrdom — but 
my argument is why were they not 
more foreseeing in the first place— 
why did they allow such a state of 
things to happen? Why did the 
clergy and bishops not urge, in sea- 
son and out of season, upon their 
flocks the absolute necessity of vot- 
ing for men they could trust—of 
not putting in power irreligious in- 
dividuals? And why did the laity 
need to be so urged—why had the 
people not the common sense to 
give their votes in the right direc- 
tion and keep out of office the foes 
of their creed? 

A Catholic voter owes the duty to 
himself, his children and their chil- 
dren, his neighbor, and the Church 
he professes to belong to, to vote 
properly and solidly at election 
times, and not to be gulled or mis- 
led by materialistic or worldly 
spouters. 

I blame, too, the Catholic man of 
position and wealth in those coun- 
tries for not coming forward as a 
candidate for office against the 
enemies of his religion. Catholics 
living in Catholic countries are al- 
together too much inclined to be 
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easy-going and to let things slide, 
not to bother with politics or mu- 
nicipal affairs. By taking up such 
an attitude, they are failing in their 
duty to God and their fellow-man. 
Every one, lay and cleric, should 
take an interest in the affairs of 
his country and of his native town. 

Fancy an Irish Catholic in Eng- 
land voting for an Orangeman or 
any other bitter enemy of his 
Church! It would not happen, no 
matter what political platform such 
a candidate advocated. The Eng- 
lish Catholic, though, will be found 
guilty of this laxity. He will not 
join sides with the Irish Catholic. 
As a rule, he is a hidebound Tory 
or Conservative and _ snobbishly 
looks down upon his Irish coreli- 
gionist, whom he seems to regard 
as still only fitted to be “a hewer of 
wood and a drawer of water”; 
Heaven alone knows why. Conse- 
quently in Protestant England, 
there is always a divided Catholic 
vote, never a united one. 

But, indeed, English Catholics 
have ever been among, and allied 
with, the bitterest enemies of Cath- 
olic Ireland. No one can truthfully 
say otherwise. Did not Daniel 
O’Connell, after obtaining Catholic 
Emancipation—for English Cath- 
olics as well as his fellow-Irishmen 
—say in heat which can well be ex- 
cused, alluding to the insane ani- 
mosity consistently shown him by 
the English Catholics, “God forgive 
me for liberating such people’? 

I blame, also, the tendency of 
many people to put their national- 
ity before their religion for both the 
state of things in the three Latin- 
American countries I have referred 
to and the lamentable division be- 
tween English and Irish Catholics. 
It is an error that English Catholics 
have always committed. In past 


times they sent one, Errington, spe- 
cially to Rome to try to induce the 
Holy Father to oppose the lawful 
and just demands of the Irish peo- 
ple. 

England owes the loss of the 
Faith undeniably to putting nation- 
ality before religion. Cardinal 
Wolsey and other English prelates 
of his day “kotowed” and cringed 
to Henry VIII. as long as they could 
—had not the courage or backbone, 
or true sense of the propriety of 
things, to stand up against him as 
Lanfranc and Anselm, Cardinal 
Langton and St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury did the kingly tyrants of their 
times. The Archbishop of York 
had virtually to be forced to join 
the great and noble movement, 
known as the “Pilgrimage of 
Grace,” in 1536, against Henry 
VIII.’s suppression of the monas- 
teries. 

Patriotism is a grand sentiment, 
but it can be carried to excess. No 
sane or honest man can say, “My 
country, right or wrong!” False 
patriotism, nationality gone mad, 
has a lot to answer for. Ireland 
would have achieved her religious 
and national freedom in the great 
Confederate War of 1641-51, prior 
to Cromwell’s invasion, if the An- 
glo-Irish Catholics had not put their 
English nationality before their re- 
ligion and hampered and frustrated 
the plans of the noble-minded Papal 
Nuncio, Rinuccini, by wishing, as 
Englishmen first and Catholics after, 
to make treaties with their rabid 
and bigoted Protestant royalist and 
even Puritan countrymen. It was 
the price of them that they after- 
wards suffered every whit as se- 
verely as the “native Irish” under 
the Cromwellian régime. 

This political division, ever and 
always found among Catholics, is 





obviously a great mistake. And an- 
other sad mistake they make, at 
any rate in most English-speaking 
countries, is their neglect and by no 
means adequate support of their 
own Catholic press, as also of the 
Catholic lay author. A Catholic 
newspaper and magazine should be 
found in every Catholic home: it is 
not. And Catholic lay authors are 
overlooked and ignored. They are 
not even encouraged by Catholic 
publishers, who prefer the priest or 
nun who writes, naturally enough, 
of course, because their works 
carry a certain amount of influence 
on account of their cloth and are 
sure of some recognition, deserved- 
ly or otherwise. Time was when 
cardinals and other high dignitaries 
of the Church patronized literature, 
the arts, sculpture, etc. Would that 
it were so to-day, when the Catholic 
lay author is more or less frozen 
out in comparison with the priest 
or nun who takes up the pen, and 
who, too often, is willing to write 
for nothing, thereby taking the 
bread out of the lay author’s mouth. 
Take the Catholic Truth Soci- 
eties! They probably have wealthy 
Catholics behind them in most in- 
stances, yet they grudge paying a 
fair honorarium for MSS.—consid- 
er mere, out-of-pocket expenses suf- 
ficient payment therefore, forget- 
ting that the Catholic lay author 
must live and pay his way the same 
as every other man or woman. 
Even as regards the teaching in 
our schools, an English Catholic 
bishop has lately taken up the cud- 
gels against priests and nuns oust- 
ing the lay school teacher and tak- 
ing the prizes going in the teaching 
profession. The Catholic lay school 
teachers, male and female, are driv- 
en in great measure into non-Cath- 
olic schools, and their outside 
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knowledge of the world is thus de- 
nied to Catholic scholars. The 
English bishop referred to attrib- 
uted the loss of the Faith of many 
Catholic girls to the fact that they 
quit their convent schools unfitted 
for the battle of life, with insufficient 
knowledge of its temptations. 

In a recent brochure on St. Au- 
gustine by Karl Adam, we read, “To 
be a man is to be a fighter’; Augus- 
tine, Cyprian, Chrysostom, Jerome, 
Gregory the Great, any of these 
could say, “I was ever a fighter.” 
That is the true and proper spirit 
which should inculcate all Catho- 
lics, to be ever a fighter, and not let 
the enemy of socialism, commu- 
nism, Freemasonry, etc., triumph 
over us. We belong to the Church 
militant, then be militant. Daniel 
O’Connell was ever a fighter, and it 
was only by incessant fighting that 
he won Catholic Emancipation from 
bigoted, Protestant Great Britain; 
and that, too, in spite of the abuse 
heaped upon him by his snobbish 
fellow-Catholics of England, who 
in their aloofness called him a 
demagogue and an agitator. And 
let me say here that some English 
Catholic priests are as bigoted po- 
litically as the English Catholic 
layman. 

The Irish people won their cen- 
turies-old battle of religious and 
national freedom simply because 
they were ever fighters. “Oh, the 
fighting races never die out, if they 
seldom die in bed,” says an Irish- 
American poet. But who should 
want to die in bed when fighting a 
great and good fight? One must 
hold one’s own all through in the 
battle of life in religious matters as 
well as in other respects. Many 
noble-souled and illustrious men 
have lost great causes through not 
fighting vigorously enough— 

















through allowing themselves, from 
a mistaken idea of modesty, to be 
thrust aside by men of inferior tal- 
ent and virtue but ineffably greater 
conceit. George Washington would 
not have achieved American free- 
dom if he had not been a ceaseless 
fighter. He would not let himself 
be pushed aside by the “Conway 
Cabal” tricksters or by any General 
Lee. Bernard O’Higgins, the great 
Irish Catholic Liberator of Chili, 
very foolishly let himself be pushed 
aside by political foes and abdicat- 
ed rather than plunge his country 
into civil war, with the result that 
it was a prey to turmoil and social 
disorder for years after. He would 
have done his country more good by 
standing to his guns. Owen Roe 
O’Neill lost Catholic Ireland her re- 
ligious and national freedom in the 
time of Charles I. by not prosecut- 
ing a vigorous warfare against the 
Anglo-Irish Catholic time-servers 
after his great victory over the Scot- 
tish Covenanters at Benburb. The 
Papal Nuncio, Rinuccini of grand 
memory, who was a fighter ever, 
wished him to do so, and made him 
arrest the factionist Anglo-Irish 
Catholic deputies to the Confedera- 
tion of Kilkenny and have a new 
Assembly elected. Rinuccini was 
the man for Ireland at the time. 
The world’s history is full of 
such instances where victory has 
been thrown away by mistaken 
ideas of modesty or generosity and 
not fighting the good fight tooth 
and nail. Father John Murphy, the 
first great leader of the Wexford- 
men in the Irish insurrection of 
1798, also quite possibly lost Ire- 
land her religious and national lib- 
erty by over-modesty. After bring- 
ing the revolt to a fairly successful 
head, he stepped aside, thinking 
that it would not do to let the re- 
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volt be given the color of a Catholic 
one, and he and his fellow-priests 
chose a well-meaning but very in- 
competent Protestant gentleman, 
Bagenal Havery, to be commander- 
in-chief. 

If ever Great Britain is convert- 
ed, it will not be by the time-serv- 
ing English Catholic, but by the 
uncompromising, fearlessly out- 
spoken Irish Catholic domiciled in 
England, Scotland, and Wales. The 
Irish Catholic in Great Britain not 
only fights his own battle but also 
that of his British coreligionists, 
who have never been grateful 
enough to remember all they owe 
to him. Where would English Ca- 
tholicism be but for him? He is 
the mainstay of its churches 
throughout the land, and the great 
majority of the priests, monks, 
friars, and nuns in Great Britain 
are of Irish birth or Irish descent. 


Yet one more matter! Free- 
masons, rightly or wrongly, are 
credited with helping one another 
financially. We Catholics have ever 
so many societies and organizations 
for all manner of good objects, but, 
with the sole exception of the Soci- 
ety of St. Vincent de Paul, I know 
of none that will come to a man’s 
help financially. And even the So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul only in- 
terests itself in cases practically 
“down and out.” Through lack of 
funds it is unable to help, say, a 
man temporarily embarrassed but 
who might very well be put upon 
his feet by a timely grant of a fair 
amount—not just enough, or bare- 
ly enough, to keep body and soul 
together. 

Why have we no charitable insti- 
tutions among us English-speaking 
Catholics that would advance loans 
on reasonable security and at a fair 








interest, like the Monts-de-Piété that 
used to obtain, if they do not still, 
in France, Italy, and other foreign- 
speaking European countries, and 
even in Ireland? Such an institu- 
tion would fight Socialism and 
Communism better than anything 
in these days of economic distress 
and so much unemployment. It 
has been said that for the hundred 
men who can bear adversity, not 
one can properly bear success. I 
doubt this, and think that the say- 
ing should be worded the other way 
about. Anyhow, a good, moral- 
living man can be soured and em- 
bittered by continuous misfortune 
and may fall away from his religion 
on that account. Oh, I know that he 
ought not, and all that, but all men 
are not made of the stuff of mar- 
tyrs; and I fully believe that pov- 
erty, grinding, gruelling poverty 
with no hope of relief, is one of the 
principal causes of the leakage of 
Catholics in the United States and 
Great Britain, if not in every coun- 
try—of the drifting of men and 
women into Socialism and Commu- 
nism. 

In the name of God, let us have 
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fewer pilgrimages here, there, and 
everywhere, and a little more done 
to help our really deserving Cath- 
olic poor. To go to the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul means that 
every member belonging to the So- 
ciety in your parish knows your 
distress, and many people would 
sooner starve than that their cir- 
cumstances should thus be so wide- 
ly known among their acquaint- 
ances. People have their honest 
pride, and rightly so. All the great 
uprisings of the Catholic poor in 
medieval days, such as Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion in the time of Richard II. 
of England, and that of the 
Jacquerie in France in 1358, were 
the result of grinding and despair- 
ing poverty worked upon by Social- 
ist or Communist propaganda. 

Let our Catholic rich and Cath- 
olic high and mighty do their duty 
more by the poor, and, though we 
shall always have the latter with us, 
as Our Blessed Lord said we would, 
we shall have fewer Catholic coun- 
tries behaving like Mexico, Spain, 
and Chili—falling away from the 
Faith in a way that at first sight 
may seem incomprehensible. 























SAINT ALPHONSUS, MODEL OF CATHOLIC ACTION 


By Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


ATHOLIC Action, to which the 
voice of the intrepid Pius XI. 

has summoned both clergy and 
laity, is a social movement of clear- 
ly defined scope and of specific pur- 
pose. Not every beneficent activity 
undertaken by a Catholic falls with- 
in this category; for a fundamen- 
tal requisite of Catholic Action is 
that it be vivified by divine grace 
and motivated by a supernatural in- 
tention. Nor is it sufficient that 
one’s labors for others be guided by 
the principle that they are fellow- 
creatures, or even that they are chil- 
dren of God, for true Catholic Ac- 
tion must be dominated by the 
vivid realization that all men are 
actual or potential members of that 
vast organization that was estab- 
lished on earth by the Son of God, 
and is so intimately united with 
Him by spiritual bonds that it is 
aptly designated the Mystic Body 
of Christ. Finally, to be Catholic 
Action, social activity must be sub- 
ject to the authority of the Church. 
Being one of the fruits of the 
ever abiding presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church, Catholic Ac- 
tion is a normal feature of Catholi- 
cism, just as in the realm of nature 
it is normal for a tree to blossom 
and to fructify beneath the light 
and heat of the summer sun. Con- 
sequently, Catholic Action, although 
more explicitly emphasized and 
more highly organized in recent 
times, has existed in the Church 
_ Since its establishment. It is one 
phase of the earthly mission of the 
Savior, continued by that society to 
which He solemnly promised His 





unfailing assistance that it might 
remain faithful to its essential 
duties until the consummation of 
the world. 

From time to time in the history 
of the Church, Catholic Action has 
been exemplified in an _ extraor- 
dinary measure and manner by in- 
dividuals of outstanding sanctity 
and zeal—souls so enthralled by 
the beauty of God and so keenly 
conscious of the supreme impor- 
tance of incorporation in the Mys- 
tic Body of Christ that they were 
consumed with an insatiable desire 
to bring to all men the light of faith 
and the life of grace. Like volca- 
noes breathing forth flames from 
the glowing core of the earth, these 
lovers of Christ poured out upon 
the world the fire of divine charity 
with which their own hearts were 
inflamed. Such in the first century 
was St. Paul, tireless in preaching 
and writing and journeying, becom- 
ing all things to all men that he 
might win all to Christ. Such in 
the fifth century was St. Patrick, 
constant in prayer and heroic in 
mortification, who led an entire na- 
tion into the bosom of the Church. 
Such in the sixteenth century was 
St. Francis Xavier, who brought the 
knowledge of divine truth to mil- 
lions of benighted souls in India 
and Japan. And such in the eight- 
eenth century was St. Alphonsus 
Maria de’ Liguori, Doctor of the 
Church, and Founder of the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeem- 
er which is this year observing the 
two hundredth anniversary of its 
establishment. 
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Ninety-one years—from 1696 to 
1787—constituted the span of life 
allotted to Alphonsus. Yet, one who 
studies in detail his labors will 
wonder how even that lengthy pe- 
riod sufficed for so many and such 
varied achievements. At the age of 
thirty he became a priest, after a 
brilliant career of eight years as a 
lawyer in the courts of Naples. In 
1732 he established his Congrega- 
tion, and for fifty-five years he la- 
bored and suffered that the little in- 
stitute might be preserved in exist- 
ence, and that its members might 
be imbued with the piety and with 
the zeal that their vocation re- 
quired. Besides filling the office of 
Superior General, he took an active 
part in the apostolic labors of the 
Congregation until long past his six- 
tieth year—preaching missions in 
the cities and hamlets of the King- 
dom of Naples, spending long hours 
in the confessional, conducting re- 
treats for priests and religious, even 
personally instructing the younger 
members of the institute in their 
classical and theological studies. In 
his fiftieth year he added to his pre- 
vious labors the apostolate of the 
pen, and during the succeeding 
thirty-five years wrote and pub- 
lished more than a hundred devo- 
tional and theological books and 
brochures. From the standpoint of 
scholarship his greatest work is his 
Moral Theology—an_ exhaustive 
treatment of the ethical teachings 
of the Catholic Church, in the prep- 
aration of which the Saint consult- 
ed and weighed the opinions of 
more than 700 theologians, and sub- 
joined to them his own views and 
arguments. In the realm of moral 
science this work is what the Sum- 
ma of St. Thomas is in the sphere 
of speculative theology—the safest 
norm and guide, the basis of every 
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textbook, and, abstracting from the 
authoritative voice of the Church, 
the court of final appeal in contro- 
verted questions. Canon Sheehan 
declared that if a priest were to go 
forth in the most abject poverty, 
without scrip or staff, to preach the 
Gospel in a heathen land, he must 
have with him at least three books 
—his Breviary, his Missal and the 
Moral Theology of St. Alphonsus. 

At the age of sixty-six, Alphonsus 
was obliged by Pope Clement XIII. 
to become Bishop of St. Agatha of 
the Goths, a city in the province of 
Beneventum; and for thirteen years 
he bore the episcopal charge with- 
out rest or relaxation. When he 
pleaded with Pope Clement XIV. to 
be allowed to resign his bishopric, 
the Pontiff refused with the preg- 
nant remark that the very shadow 
of Bishop de’ Liguori was enough 
to govern his diocese. Finally, in 
his eightieth year, Alphonsus ob- 
tained permission from Pope Pius 
VI. to renounce this heavy burden 
and to retire to the bosom of his 
Congregation. There he passed his 
remaining years, praying and writ- 
ing and preaching, and counseling 
the hundreds of persons of all 
classes that sought his advice, un- 
til the Master he had loved so ar- 
dently and served so faithfully sum- 
moned him to his unending reward 
on the first day of August, 1787. 
Truly, the heroic vow Alphonsus 
had made never to lose a moment 
of time was fulfilled by him to the 
very letter. 

The untiring activity of St. Al- 
phonsus was essentially Catholic 
Action. Its source was a lively faith 
and an ardent charity, nourished 
daily by long hours of prayer before 
the tabernacle. Whatever labors he 
undertook were entirely in accord- 
ance with the prescriptions of eccle- 

















siastical authority. The common 
good of the Catholic Church was 
dearer to him than life. In every 
soul with which he dealt, however 
unlovely from the natural stand- 
point, however defiled by sin, Al- 
phonsus beheld one to whom grace 
and salvation were available in the 
Church, and he deemed it his mis- 
sion to lavish on all with whom he 
came in contact the spiritual treas- 
ures of Catholicism. Christ died 
for all; therefore, for all he would 
laber. No easy task was it to keep 
ever before his eyes this supernat- 
ural viewpoint; for it was the poor- 
est, the most ignorant, the most 
destitute spiritually that Alphonsus 
made the first object of his priestly 
solicitude, and committed to the 
special care of his Congregation. It 
must have necessitated the constant 
exercise of self-denial and of humil- 
ity for Alphonsus, the scion of an 
aristocratic family, accustomed in 
his early years to the cultured so- 
ciety and to the brilliant salons of 
Naples, to mingle day after day 
with the ignorant goatherds of the 
Abruzzi and with the unwashed laz- 
zaroni of the Neapolitan quays. 
But grace triumphed over nature, 
and the heart of Alphonsus, like the 
heart of Christ, took compassion on 
the multitude that had none to 
break to them the bread of life. 
The specific work on which all 
the activities of Alphonsus were 
concentrated was the apostolate of 
divine love. It was a type of apos- 
tolate sorely needed in the eight- 
eenth century. One of the sequels 
of the Reformation was the promi- 
nence given by Catholic writers and 
preachers to the defense and expla- 
nation of the truths of faith, which 
had as its correlative a neglect to 
foster the greatest of the virtues, 
charity. Furthermore, the insidi- 
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ous heresy of Jansenism, masquer- 
ading under the guise of piety, was 
draining the Church of divine love, 
like a leech sucking the life-blood 
from the body. The tenets of Jan- 
senism were ruthlessly eradicating 
from the minds of the faithful the 
idea of a God of tender compassion 
and mercy, Who wins the affection 
of His creatures by His very good- 
ness and beauty, and substituting 
the terrifying, unlovable image of a 
Lord of autocratic power and sever- 
ity, Who would arbitrarily exclude 
myriads of souls from participation 
in the merits of the Redeemer and 
from every possibility of attaining 
to eternal life. To bar access to the 
wellspring of divine love, the Holy 
Eucharist, the Jansenists contended 
that to receive Holy Communion 
worthily a degree of spiritual per- 
fection is requisite to which very 
few persons can aspire. 

Under such circumstances St. Al- 
phonsus with voice and pen most 
opportunely proclaimed the true 
Catholic teaching concerning the 
love of God. In terms intelligible 
to the simplest peasant he ex- 
plained why men should love God, 
and how easy it is to love Him. En- 
kindled with holy wrath against the 
Jansenists, the Saint insisted that 
Christ died for all, and that even 
the most obdurate sinner will re- 
ceive the grace of pardon and the 
opportunity of salvation if he im- 
plores the divine mercy with humil- 
ity and contrition. Recognizing the 
Blessed Sacrament as the most effi- 
cacious means of preserving and 
fostering divine love, Alphonsus 
never wearied of urging the fre- 
quent participation in the sacred 
banquet of Christ’s body and blood. 
Even his Moral Theology had its 
origin in this passionate desire to 
promote the love of God, for it was 
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because he saw that many confes- 
sors by undue severity were frus- 
trating the growth of divine charity 
in the hearts of their penitents that 
the Saint determined to compose a 
theological work calculated to ren- 
der the way of virtue no more diffi- 
cult than God’s law really de- 
manded. 

A distinctive feature of the devo- 
tional system adopted by St. Al- 
phonsus is the prominence that is 
accorded to the human nature of 
Jesus Christ. This harmonizes per- 
fectly with the dominant theme of 
the Saint’s apostolate, for the Incar- 
nation is the most convincing proof 
of the Creator’s love for His crea- 
tures, and through the tangible real- 
ity of the human deeds and the hu- 
man sufferings of the Son of God 
we are readily led to the apprecia- 
tion of the infinitely lovable divine 
nature through whose goodness it 
was ordained that man’s redemp- 
tion should be effected by the Word 
Incarnate. Several of the Saint’s 
best-known works center around 
Our Savior’s humanity—for exam- 
ple, The Practice of the Love of 
Jesus Christ, an inspiring devotion- 
al and theological commentary on 
the Pauline description of divine 
charity (1 Cor., xiii., 4-7) —-The Pas- 
sion of Jesus Christ, which aims at 
stimulating love for God by the 
graphic portrayal of every detail of 
Our Savior’s sufferings for man- 
kind—and Visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament, a precious little work, 
replete with unction and consola- 
tion, extolling on every page the 
goodness of a God Who so ardently 
loves His creatures that He must 
needs constantly dwell in their 
midst. 

This same predilection for the 
mystery of the Incarnation made 
of Alphonsus a devoted champion 
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of the dignity and of the interces- 
sory power of the Blessed Virgin. 
The Son and the Mother cannot be 
separated—a great love for Him 
necessarily begets a great love for 
her. And so, more eloquently and 
more persuasively than any before 
or since his time, Alphonsus wrote 
and preached of the glories of 
Mary, of her maternal love and ten- 
der compassion toward all for 
whom her Son died, whether they 
be sinners or saints. In the flower 
of his youth the Saint had laid his 
sword on Mary’s altar as a pledge 
of his fealty and devotion to her; 
and until his dying breath he was 
faithful to his promise. 

The apostolate of St. Alphonsus 
de’ Liguori still thrives and bears 
abundant fruit. His theological 
and devotional works are extensive- 
ly read, and bring thousands of 
hearts nearer to the Heart of Christ. 
Translations of the Saint’s writings 
are found in many different lan- 
guages, including Chinese, Arabian, 
Malabar, Armenian and Abyssinian. 
It is especially through his Congre- 
gation of the Most Holy Redeemer 
that the Catholic Action of Alphon- 
sus still lives. Cardinal Manning is 
the author of the statement that 
the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer is the burning zeal of 
Alphonsus incorporated and made 
perpetual in the Church of God. 
Like their holy Founder, the Re- 
demptorists labor primarily to bring 
to the knowledge and to the love of 
God the poor and lowly and most 
deprived of spiritual advantages. 
Like him, they inveigh vehemently 
against sin, yet not so as to cast the 
sinner into despair, but rather in 
such a manner as to lead him to 
hope for pardon, and to induce him 
to detest sin as the one great ob- 
stacle to the love of God. Like him, 











they strive in their ministerial con- 
tacts with individual souls to com- 
bine gentleness and patience with 
uncompromising firmness when the 
divine law is at stake. Like him, 
they endeavor to foster in the faith- 
ful a deep devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament, and to promote frequent 
communion as the best way to abide 
in the love of Christ. 

In numerical growth the Congre- 
gation of the Most Holy Redeemer 
has been remarkably favored by Di- 
vine Providence. When St. Alphon- 
sus died, the institute after fifty-five 
years of existence counted only 
about 200 members, and of the fif- 
teen houses all but one were within 
the confines of Italy and Sicily. At 
the present day, when the Congre- 
gation is celebrating the bicentenary 
of its foundation, there are more 
than 6,000 Redemptorists, and 
about 360 monasteries of the Or- 
der, situated on all the continents 
and in almost all the countries of 
the earth. 

The two hundredth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Re- 
demptorists coincides with the hun- 
dredth anniversary of their first 
coming to America. It was in June 
of 1832 that six Austrian Redemp- 
torists arrived in the United States 
at the invitation of Bishop Fenwick 
of Cincinnati. Their first years in 
the New World were occupied with 
ministrations principally for the 
French and for the Indians in Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin and for the Ger- 
mans in Northern Ohio; but in 
1839 they took permanent charge 
of the Germans in Pittsburgh, and 
later on, in other cities. To-day, 
after the lapse of a century, there 
are almost 1,000 Redemptorists un- 
der the American flag, besides a 
considerable number in Canada, 
Mexico and the various countries 
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of South America. With the nu- 
merical development of the Congre- 
gation there has been an enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of its ministe- 
rial activities. Nowadays, not only 
the Germans, but also the French, 
the Italians, the Poles, the Bohe- 
mians and the Spaniards have the 
Gospel preached to them in their 
mother tongues by the Redemptor- 
ists of America. Of course, the ma- 
jority of the Fathers in the United 
States are engaged in missionary 
and parochial activities for the 
benefit of the English-speaking pop- 
ulation. Missions to non-Catholics 
constitute one of the regular de- 
partments of apostolic labor. A 
large number of American Redemp- 
torists are also working in the Vir- 
gin Islands, in Porto Rico and in 
Brazil. Certainly, the burning de- 
sire of St. Alphonsus to succor the 
most abandoned souls is being con- 
stantly fulfilled through the zealous 
ministry of his religious sons. 

The history of the Redemptorists 
in the United States is intimately 
connected with the inauguration or 
the establishment in our country of 
several other religious institutes. 
The School Sisters of Notre Dame 
were entrusted with their first edu- 
cational work in America through 
the mediation of the saintly Re- 
demptorist (whose cause of beatifi- 
cation is now in progress), the Ven- 
erable John Neumann. Later on, 
as Bishop of Philadelphia, the same 
apostolic man founded a sisterhood 
of the Third Order of St. Francis, 
which is still flourishing. The Sis- 
ter Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, who to-day are 
about 2,500 in number, were estab- 
lished in 1845 by the Redemptorist 
Father Gilet; and Father Anwander, 
who in 1847 by the appointment of 
Archbishop Eccleston of Baltimore 
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became director of the colored sis- 
terhood of the Oblates of Provi- 
dence, saved that institute from dis- 
solution. 

The Paulist Fathers also are inti- 
mately related in their origin with 
the Congregation of St. Alphonsus, 
for the founders of the Congrega- 
tion of St. Paul were five Redemp- 
torist priests, who were dispensed 
from their religious vows by Pope 
Pius IX. in 1858 and authorized to 
establish a society for the specific 
purpose of preaching the faith to 
non-Catholics. Any one acquaint- 
ed with the history of the Church 
in America will realize how signally 
the Paulist Fathers have contribut- 
ed to the development of Catholi- 
cism during the past seventy-five 
years, particularly by their non- 
Catholic missions, their books and 
pamphlets, and their radio work. 
The events surrounding the disso- 
ciation of the first Paulists from 
the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer do indeed afford a strik- 
ing proof that conscientious and de- 
vout men may at times range them- 
selves on opposite sides of an issue, 
each party strenuously and tena- 
ciously upholding its side with a 
firm conviction of thereby doing 
God’s will. Nevertheless, during 
the entire affair, both parties mani- 








fested toward each other mutual re- 
spect and priestly charity; and both 
accepted with wholehearted acqui- 
escence the final judgment of the 
Vicar of Christ. Needless to say, 
the relations between the Paulists 
and the Redemptorists in succeed- 
ing years have been most friendly. 

And so, the Catholic Action in- 
augurated in the eighteenth century 
by Alphonsus de’ Liguori still 
thrives, exemplifying the wide scope 
of influence that can be exercised 
by one man who is supernatural in 
vision and single in purpose and 
zealous in deed. Not all indeed en- 
joy the same abilities, the same op- 
portunities, the same graces that 
enabled Alphonsus to make Christ 
known and loved, not only within 
the radius of his own personal asso- 
ciations but also by men of other 
nations and of other generations. 
Yet, to all it is given to labor, each 
within his own sphere, according to 
the spirit that animated St. Alphon- 
sus—the spirit of faith that beholds 
in every human being a soul des- 
tined for participation in the Mys- 
tic Body of Christ, and the spirit of 
supernatural love that yearns to be 
an instrument of salvation unto 
all for whom the blood of the Re- 
deemer was shed on the Cross of 
Calvary. 


























THE DRAMA 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


SUCCESS STORY WITH A QUESTION MARK 


MONG the newest and most 
earnest movements in our 
present day drama is the Group 
Theater, which inaugurated its first 
season last winter. Organized by 
young professionals, many of whom 
have been trained by the Theater 
Guild, it was under the egis of the 
latter that they attempted their ven- 
ture. The ideals of the Group The- 
ater are lofty; their method sincere 
and industrious; their execution in- 
variably interesting. Their practice 
is to spend the summers together 
in quiet study and rehearsal; dis- 
tributing the parts with intelligent 
discrimination and accepting small 
or large réles without any petty 
jealousies. Their choice of plays 
comes from a consensus of opinion. 
It is therefore highly representative. 
What have they chosen? The 
answer seems to me important as 
indicative of the taste of the pres- 
ent generation. 

You may surmise that as most of 
them are young, their choice will be 
serious. Comedy is a mature herit- 
age. The Theater Group’s youthful- 
ness is proven by their addiction to 
tragedy. Their productions have 
eschewed all hint of gaiety. Begin- 
ning with the stark story of the de- 
cayed Southern family, The House 
of Connelly; continuing with the 
horrors of unemployment in 1931; 
they concluded last Spring with 
Maxwell Anderson’s poorly written 
romantic tragedy of New Mexico, 
Night Over Taos. They commence 
this autumn with John Howard 





Lawson’s Success Story. It is a 
highly modern saga of ruthless ma- 
terialism. The Napoleonic urge in 
the soul of a Jewish office boy. Sol 
Ginsberg was a Red until his sweet- 
heart and Communistic comrade, 
Sarah, found him a job in the Ad- 
vertising Agency of Raymond Mer- 
ritt. There Sol’s restless intelli- 
gence absorbs the details of the 
business so thoroughly that despite 
his lack of manners his employer 
advances him. Gradually Sol in- 
sinuates himself and his shrewd- 
ness into the management. He gets 
his benefactor into his power; jilts 
the faithful Sarah; forgets his Com- 
munist principles and becomes rich 
and capitalistic. Raymond Merritt 
takes to drink and Sol annexes both 
his desk and his mistress. That is 
Sol’s ultimate undoing.) Making 
her his wife he becomes the slave 
of her allurements and extrava- 
gance. Sarah, spurning Merritt, 
clings to her oldtime loyalty but 
when Sol tries to harness her devo- 
tion, she shoots him. She could 
forgive his spiritual disloyalty to 
their ideals but not his sensuality. 

As played by Stella and Luther 
Adler, Sarah and Sol Ginsberg are 
very vivid. Act I. is the high water 
mark of the play, however, and 
from then on it gradually weakens. 
There was opportunity for far more 
powerful and subtle contrast be- 
tween the Jew and Gentile. Mer- 
ritt is shown as such a weak fool 
that it seems incredible that he 
could ever have run a successful 
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business. His only virtue seems to 
be his lack of enthusiasm for the 
“gold digger” whom Ginsberg so 
greedily appropriates. The Jew, 
who is no drunkard, is ridden by 
his weakness for the woman. As it 
is a Jew who has written the story, 
he may have his finger on a racial 
distinction. It is a pitiful repeti- 
tion of the Golden Calf without a 
Moses. An ugly but plausible 
drama. 

Success Story is the fourth choice 
of the Group Theater. What is 
there that impels these thoughtful 
young people to give preference to 
the plays that present life in these 
sinister aspects? They are seekers 
of truth certainly and can it be that 
they see life more truthfully in 
these drab garments? Is it because 
their own vitality is so buoyant that 
they can afford to temper it with 
extraneous sadness or have the 
fumes of our gasoline laden culture 
actually disinfected them of senti- 
ment or any urge for romantic 
beauty? 

Moses, at least, had the satisfac- 
tion of hurling the Commandments 
at his Sol Ginsbergs.—At the Maz- 
ine Elliott. 


WHEN Lapies MEet.—The theme 
of an author challenged by life to 
face the situation he has dared cre- 
ate was taken with strong effective- 
ness by Bourget in his Disciple. 
There the philosopher found him- 
self responsible for a young man’s 
tragedy and condemnation. Miss 
Crothers’ authoress sends no vic- 
tim to the guillotine but she also 
discovers that few theories will 
stand the inflation of real emotions. 
It seemed easy enough in print to 
have two broadminded women de- 
cide the right to possession of one 
man even if one of the ladies hap- 
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pened to be his wife, but husbands 
and wives have a shocking disre- 
ward for fiction when confronted by 
facts and the authoress finds that 
she has not only shattered a home 
—which to her was unimportant— 
but the ideal that two women had 
cherished. That is the really im- 
portant point of Miss Crothers’ 
play. If she has evaded the tragedy 
Ibsen exposed in The Wild Duck, 
she arrives with her last line at the 
same conclusion. We may rob and 
steal and murder human bodies and 
face the tribunal of human justice 
for our sins but in killing the faith 
in another human heart we are di- 
rectly responsible to God. “I can 
never forget the look in her eyes,” 
says Mary Howard, the successful 
novelist, as the curtain falls, and it 
is a more serious ending than it 
seems. 

The play on the surface is four 
parts quiet comedy to one of drama. 
It opens in a good old-fashioned 
back yard down on 10th Street 
where Miss Howard has been try- 
ing to forget the uncomfortable fact 
that her delightful publisher is al- 
ready married. From this you may 
gather that it is a good old-fash- 
ioned plot. So it is, as old as Lilith 
and as young as Adam. Miss 
Crothers’ Adam is pretty much of 
what is vulgarly called a “stuffed 
shirt.” With her, as always, it is 
the women who count. On her 
three women she has lavished all 
her experience of life and the thea- 
ter and it matters little if plots are 
old if the characters are fresh, as it 
is in their reactions that our inter- 
est lies. We are grateful to Miss 
Crothers for not making the women 
meet by coincidence and also for the 
comedy she has thrown into the 
neat little hands of Spring Bying- 
ton who at times runs away with 

















the play. Frieda Inescort as Mary 
Howard has never looked hand- 
somer nor has her voice ever sound- 
ed more delicately modulated. She 
has all the frankness and straight- 
ness that her authoress demands 
and as the wife, Selena Royle plays 
with her usual sympathy. Walter 
Abel divides the laughs and the best 
lines with Miss Byington, and Her- 
bert Rawlinson as the lover and 
husband is still the best advertise- 
ment for his tailor. When Ladies 
Meet bids fair to be the first real 
success of the winter. It deserves 
to be for it is neat in execution, rich 
in philosophy and sound in char- 
acterization.—At the Royale. 


Ciear Att Wires.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Spewack know whereof they write. 
Their intimacy with journalism 
and Soviet Russia is patent; their 
picture of special correspondents 
has the fluency of personal associ- 
ation. The press have taken the 
play to their bosom. The enthusi- 
asm of the critics proves their rec- 
ognition of the portraits. The scene 
is laid in the best suite of an hotel 
in Moscow where the American 
journalists are wont to foregather 
and the Messenger of his Britannic 
Majesty drops in for a tub until 
they all find themselves suddenly 
ousted by the volcanic eruption 
from Paris of Buckley Joyce 
Thomas, the famous war corre- 
spondent. Thomas, this time, has 
ventured too far into alien terri- 
tory, in fact he has had the poor 
taste to elope with his chief’s pet 
chorus girl and in consequence finds 
himself shunted to Russia. But he 
is not the man to take chastisement 
meekly or even sanely. Instead he 
flaunts his fate and carries the con- 
tested “Dolly” on to Moscow. Here 
he arrives with the flag of Thomas 
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waving. His body servant, an ex- 
gunman, hires the coveted suite and 
its unique bathtub, ejects the New 
York Times correspondent,—who is 
prudently paying only a nominal 
rental,—engages his Russian report- 
er and ensconces Mr. Thomas in 
triumphal regality. 

Mr. Thomas now proceeds to 
demonstrate the good old methods 
of his profession. He dons his 
khaki and sets off for two hours at 
the War Office which will be the 
beginning of his series of articles, 
“My Life With the Soviet Army.” 
He sends for a workman, a peasant, 
a soldier and a woman so that he 
can write of the Soviet from every 
angle; suggests to an anarchist that 
the only way for him to get into 
print is by some great assassina- 
tion; finds himself confronted with 
an old love now married to an elder- 
ly Prince, whom he hails as the last 
of the Romanoffs, and has his hands 
full and his slim purse drained by 
the rapacious Dolly. Her presence 
is discovered by his embittered fel- 
low journalists who lose no time in 
betraying his secret. Thomas sud- 
denly finds himself without a job 
or a bank account or even a return 
ticket—or Dolly, who like her kind, 
deserts the fallen, but does he say 
die? No, never. It’s at this point 
that one must respect a Thomas. 
His belief in Buckley Joyce is so 
genuine. So is the loyalty of the 
henchman; to say nothing of the 
authors, for they provide for their 
buffeted Thomas one of the best 
second Act curtains that the stage 
If the 
tempo has been a little tedious 
through Act I., Act II. redeems it. 
It may be the fault of the Russian 
setting, for most things Muscovite 
are a bit unwieldy. At any rate the 
local pigments are of the purest 
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and all Russian parts are taken by 
Russians who speak their native 
language freely. As is usual with 
Russians their acting is excellent 
and the newspapermen are equally 
well taken. As for Buckley Joyce 
Thomas he is played with all the 
gusto and then some that Mr. 
Thomas Mitchell has ever assem- 
bled. He works as hard as the prin- 
cipal comedian of a musical com- 
edy and scatters personality and vi- 
tality and vitamines freely over the 
theater. He earns most certainly 
his new job although we doubt if 
he has learned his lesson and we 
leave him to digest his best line, 
“Why what they want nowadays,” 
he remarks in disgust, “is the truth 
and not journalism!” —At the 
Times Square. 


AMERICANA.— A musical revue 
has really something more behind 
it than an evening’s entertainment. 
It should reflect even more cogent- 
ly than the current drama the tem- 
po of its day. It is a political, so- 
cial and artistic cartoon combined. 
That is the source from which its 
spontaneity springs and if that 
sense of the rhythm of contempo- 
rary life is lacking, the revue usu- 
ally closes. It should. Its authen- 
ticity is its only excuse for birth- 
right. To us Americana rings true 
to its kind. It is bizarre and beau- 
tiful; daring but decorative; mate- 
rialistic but human. The Bread- 
line Chorus of “Brother, can you 
spare a dime” bit hard into the au- 
dience’s heart. The dances origi- 
nated by Charles Weidman and by 
Doris Humphrey are entirely ar- 
resting. The one of the Prize Ring 
in which Weidman is the umpire 
seems a series of Bellows’ litho- 
graphs in whose shadows and 
poises there is a splendid continu- 
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ity of rhythm. Weidman and three 
of his pupils also do an eccentric 
fantasy in red, white and blue 
which is as smart in execution as 
design, while the Humphrey’s group 
contribute “the Shakers,” reviving 
an almost forgotten phase of Quak- 
erism in a singularly striking man- 
ner. In the Water Study it is a pity 
that a beautiful effect comes too 
close to the Nudist movement. We 
also regret some most unnecessary 
vulgarities in Albert Carroll’s mim- 
icry of Lynn Fontanne. But as we 
said Americana is a mirror of its 
age. 

In lighter vein there is a revival 
of one of the first silent films with 
Dorothy Gish and Lionel Barry- 
more with highly amusing patter 
and comments by Don Barclay. 
Nor must one forget that extraor- 
dinary ventriloquist, Rex Weber, 
nor Sue Hastings’ Marionettes 
where Al Smith and John D. and 
Mr. Hoover appear in miniature. 
Altogether Americana offers lively 
contrasts and yet manages to swing 
from one scene to another without 
too much jerkiness. They have 
been wise enough to provide a small 
glee club for their songs instead of 
the average callow male chorus and 
the Tzigane Orchestra is worth 
hearing just for itself. The Blue 
Danube flows with reanimation 
from Alfredo Rode’s violin.—At the 
Shubert. 


Friy1nc Cotors.— This seems a 
very old revue, not in the sense that 
it is particularly hackneyed but 
that, lacking all exuberance and 
foolishness of youth, it moves with 
the maturity and cautious briskness 
of a middle aged dancer who is still 
“light on his toes.” Its sponsors 
and participants are all famous and 
successful. There is Clifton Webb, 














the gracile comedian; Tamara Geva 
the exotic ballerina; Charles But- 
terworth with his serious mono- 
logues and hovering over them the 
shadow of Max Gordon who chris- 
tened The Band Wagon and The Cat 
and the Fiddle. Then there are the 
sets designed by Be! Geddes. Per- 
haps that is the most tangible mis- 
take in the production. Bel Geddes 
has ideals and ideas but they are 
never flippant. His backgrounds 
are somber and massive. His silk 
curtains with the black and white 
chorus are closer to Egypt than 
Harlem. In the Louisiana hayride 
which is his most effective scene, 
there is a clever experiment with a 
motion picture used as perspective 
but the hay wagon never quite gets 
rolling down the road. As for the 
sketches, they are conservative and 
polite but not very hilarious except 
for the scene of the relatives on the 
pier shouting farewells to Miss 
Patsy Kelly on the deck of the 
steamer that keeps on blowing its 
whistle but won’t get under way. 
The fashion in sketches has 
changed very considerably during 
the last few years. Bedrooms are 
transmuted into offices and finance 
has ousted domestic problems. The 
humor is_ decidedly macabre. 
Messrs. Kaufman and Connelly who 
keep their fingers on the pulse of 
the times have contributed a not 
very genial trifle called Service in 
which hotels are seen to be doing 
steady business with rooms which 
offer convenient gas jets or good 
facilities for jumps. Mr. Butter- 
worth on his soap box with his Har- 
vey Woofter Five Point Plan is less 
gtimly amusing. Is it because 
years are bringing unconscious dig- 
nity to Mr. Webb that it suddenly 
looks incongruous for him to be 
cutting capers in a high silk hat? 
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Besides a very pretty newcomer, 
June Blossom, who has too little to 
do, the pair who seem most to en- 
joy their parts in the revue are the 
brother and sister tap dancers from 
Texas whose dancing has the joy- 
ousness that is conspicuously ab- 
sent in Flying Colors.—At the Im- 
perial. 


CRIMINAL AT LARGE.—The fecun- 
dity of Edgar Wallace might be a 
theme for a play by itself. Al- 
though he has been dead for a year 
his posthumous plays are still forth- 
coming at faster rate than with 
most living playwrights. The Man 
Who Changed His Name, last 
Spring had a good idea poorly han- 
dled, but this present melodrama, 
known in London as The Case of 
the Frightened Lady, is a real rip 
snorter. Though our praise is 
cruder than Mr. Wallace’s subtle 
criminology, the phrase _ slipped 
spontaneously to the paper and 
once there seems justly descriptive. 
Compared to the wandering and 
talkative course of the autumnal 
drama there is a fine driving qual- 
ity to Guthrie McClintic’s produc- 
tion and a sudden dénouement that 
lends extraordinary force to the 
final curtain. We can only hope 
that everyone may be as entirely 
taken by surprise and left as weak- 
kneed by excitement and retire as 
grateful as we that we lived in no 
ancestral castle. 

For once the chatelaine really 
looks as if she belonged in this one. 
It is many years since Miss Alexan- 
dra Carlisle has crossed the Atlantic 
but the Prior’s Hall at Lord Leb- 
anon’s Priory would have lost much 
distinction had her slender figure in 
black velvet not been there to grace 
it at the Belasco Theater. The 
Mother of the present Lord Lebanon 
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was herself a member of a family 
who had been notable in England 
since the Conquest. Her only son 
was the last male descendant of a 
race who could trace a direct line 
back to the Crusader who crowned 
a King in Jerusalem. In Lady Leb- 
anon there burned the spirit that 
had kept the scutcheon pure. That 
she was no ordinary lady was clear 
to Chief Inspector Tanner of Scot- 
land Yard when he came down to 
Mark’s Priory to investigate the two 
sensational murders that had hap- 
pened in the Priory Park. Tanner 
is quite a curiosity as an Inspector 
to American audiences who are un- 
accustomed to seeing the police clad 
in cutaways and light spats with the 
manners of gentlemen. Sergeant 
Totty is a little more natural but 
even he takes off his hat and 
smokes no cigars in Lady Lebanon’s 
drawing room. Her household is 
an original one to accepted stand- 
ards of melodrama for instead of 
the furtive Oriental servant or sin- 
ister butler, there are two strapping 
American footmen. Why they 
should be there and why they 
should so annoy young Lord Leb- 
anon and so terrify his pretty 
cousin is a mystery which neither 
Scotland Yard nor the audience dis- 
cover. 

We refuse to divulge any details 
of the story—which opens in Tan- 
ner’s office and closes at the Priory 
—for all its thrilis must be left in- 
tact for you. Half the fun of this 
melodrama lies in its superior cast. 
William Harrigan’s forcefulness 
and quiet tensity help the play im- 
measurably. His own interest 
seems so keen that it infuses vital- 
ity into every scene. Walter Kings- 
ford as Totty has fluent Cockney; 
Katherine Wilson manages to make 
her own nervousness highly infec- 
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tious and we have already men- 
tioned the aristocratic performance 
of Miss Carlisle. In the curious rdéle 
of Lord Lebanon, a young Oxonian, 
Emlyn Williams, however, does the 
best piece of character acting that 
we have seen for a long time. In 
short we consider Criminal at Large 
by far the best melodrama since 
The Bat and we wonder if every 
audience screams as loudly as when 
we joined in with them.—At the 
Belasco. 


MEN Must Ficut.—Although we 
are convinced that this thoughtful 
play will have passed on with J 
Loved You Wednesday before this 
review appears in print, Men Must 
Fight deserves some memorial not 
only because it is a plea for the 
Peace Conference but because it had 
some real characters and an idea. 
We were going to say that it seemed 
sad that peace plays were never as 
exciting as war plays until we re- 
membered that Journey’s End was 
the strongest argument for peace 
that could be written. Men Must 
Fight is intended to show the waste- 
fulness of war but had undeniably 
dull moments. The Sewards like 
the Adamses had always led Amer- 
ica’s public and the Ambassador 
had been foremost in promoting 
peace with South America, but 
when the great war of 1940 is de- 
clared against the Southern conti- 
nent he finds that he must yield his 
principles to patriotism. His wife 
fights on for pacifism but her son 
agrees with his Father in the end. 
He refuses, however, to join the 
Chemical Division where he would 
have to devise new methods for kill- 
ing more men and instead flies off 
to die himself as an aviator. Three 
generations of women are left 
to mourn him and to denounce 














the man-made laws of the world 
where Men Must Fight.—At the 
Lyceum. 


THE MusIcIANS’ SYMPHONY Or- 
CHESTRA will give two series of ten 
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Tuesday evening concerts at the 
Metropolitan Opera House with 
seats from fifty cents to $2. Each 
series is entirely different. There 
is no more beautiful way of helping 
the unemployed. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


1. January, 1932 


CouUNSELLOR-AT-LAw. — An inter- 
esting story of a famous Jewish 
criminal lawyer who has raised 
himself from the Lower East Side 
to Park Avenue. It is full of hokum 
to be sure, but Mr. Elmer Rice uses 
it judiciously and the animation 
and sincerity of Paul Muni give it 
proper weight as is proved by its 
extended run.—At the Plymouth. 


2. February 


Or THEE I Sinc.—With undimin- 
ished audiences this most witty 
travesty of election campaigns and 
politics is moving to a larger thea- 
ter where the timeliness of its theme 
will no doubt bring it renewed pop- 
ularity. We recommend it as the 
best cure for depression—of any 
kind.—At the 46th Street. 


3. June 


ANOTHER LaNGuAGE. — Although 





the scene is the West Side of New 
York, the theme is so universal that 
this excellent play, which combines 
drama and comedy so dexterously, 
will probably travel far and wide. 
One does not even need to have “in- 
laws” one’s self to appreciate the 
Hallam family reunions on Tues- 
day nights when the sons all bring 
their wives to the maternal home.— 
At the Booth. 


4. July 


THAT’S GRATITUDE.—The success 
of this unassuming revival has been 
one of the best jokes of a dead the- 
atrical summer. Run on a codper- 
ative split ticket basis, it is possi- 
ble to see this very amusing com- 
edy of Frank Craven’s for less than 
the cheaper pictures but the vol- 
ume of trade has been so steady 
that it bids fair to survive all of its 
grander contemporaries, and with 
Messrs. Nugent and Taylor Holmes 
it offers much more than its price 
of good laughs.—At the Hudson. 

















The Ball and the Cross 





THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





SISTER JUANA OF THE CROSS 


‘‘TF it’s to live so little, why should 

should one know so much?”—a 
sentiment that sounds more like the 
world weariness of Europe’s fa- 
tigued bards than the first poetical 
expression of the New World. A 
Byronic singer of the forties, a 
Baudelaire of the fifties, or a lym- 
phatic imitator of Oscar Wilde in 
the nineties could well have heaved 
this sigh. But how oddly it comes 
from a century which nourished 
the buoyant conquistadores! Per- 
haps the seventeenth century had a 
perfect right to its own mal de siécle 
and perhaps after all mal de siécle 
is a naively exclusive expression. 
Soul-sickness was endemic no more 
in the Paris of the nineteenth cen- 
tury than it was in such a remote 
march of civilization as the Mexico 
of three hundred years ago. 

Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz was a 
young Mexican nun whose beauti- 
fully troubled soul found its outlet 
in poetry—a poetry in its subtlety 
and civilized manner of composi- 
tion strongly contrasting with the 


wild Sierras, the bristly cacti and 
the aboriginal tribes of the author’s 
surroundings. Not that her only 
companions were the Hyrcanian 
bear and her only habitation a 
wigwam. Far from it. At a time 
when the best that Massachusetts, 
that cradle of culture, could do was 
to train a few preachers to spell 
out the Bible and chase witches, 
Mexico’s literary and educational 
life had reached a truly admirable 
plane. 

When Harvard had hardly more 
than a few score students, the Uni- 
versity of Mexico instructed not less 
than a thousand persons in all the 
arts and sciences. It was not until 
the nineteenth century that the in- 
stitution on the Charles became a 
comprehensive university with fac- 
ulties of law and medicine, but in 
the sixteenth century those subjects 
were prominent in the curriculum 
of the University of Mexico. His- 
torians describe its halls of learn- 
ing as filled with a swarm of schol- 
ars, theologians, scientists and, not 














the least of them, poets, drawn 
from not only Mexico but from all 
over Spain and her Empire. 

But in the make-up of Sor Juana, 
the chief ornament of this Ameri- 
can Athens, it is well not to stress 
too much her connections with the 
culture of old Spain. Unlike the 
celebrated dramatist Alarcén, who 
went as a boy to Spain from a small 
town in Mexico, and made good in 
the literary world, Sor Juana not 
only was born and spent her life in 
Mexico but she remained truly 
Mexican. The great glories of the 
Mexican landscape were about her 
in her infancy—she first saw light 
at the foot of the volcanoes of Popo- 
catepetl and Ixtaccihuatl; her par- 
ents while of pure Spanish blood, 
were Mexican born and the humble 
Mexican padre who first instructed 
her prodigious mind was a mestizo. 
When she entered a convent, it was 
one which admitted as religious 
members only creoles. Further- 
more, her pen was engaged not only 
with pictures and studies of Mexi- 
can life but also with its peculiar 
problems—such as the Indian and 
Negro situations. She was no mere 
colonial, imitating the models of 
the mother country and yearning 
with a wistful passion for the an- 
cestral culture. She came honestly 
to grips with the life about her and 
the tragedy of her life was not the 
common tragedy of frustrated colo- 
nial talent. It was a much deeper 
matter. 

To this girl of fourteen, Mexico 
City and its university folk knelt in 
ecstatic admiration. Her extraor- 
dinary memory—Macaulay-like in 
its intensity—her erudition and 
versatility swept all before her. 
Chroniclers liked to tell how the 
young girl submitted to a test at 
the University; how forty savants 
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surrounded her and interrogated 
her on every conceivable subject. 
She emerged so victorious that the 
Viceroy who presided over the test 
compared her to a galleon and her 
interrogators to a swarm of harm- 
less attacking canoes. Viceroys and 
their wives were the Mzcenases of 
that day and so she composed many 
thank offerings and panegyrics in 
their honor. The comings and go- 
ings of the court, its fiestas and 
trivial incidents, inspired many 
topical poems and a host of villan- 
cicos, loas and autos appeared over 
her signature. 

It must have been about this time 
that she fell in love, or came to de- 
spise the world she hymned so glo- 
riously or perhaps both. For in- 
stead of choosing an eligible cour- 
tier of the viceregal court, as she 
might well have done, she entered 
the Convent of San Geronimo, tak- 
ing her dowry with her. Her biog- 
raphers have lavished tomes of re- 
search on a mysterious love affair, 
hints of which abound in her 
poems. The following beautiful 
and characteristic lines seem to re- 
veal some such matter: 


“Stay, shade of my shy treasure! 
Oh, remain, 
Thou image of the charmer I 
love best— 
Fair dream, for which I die with 
joyful breast, 
Illusion sweet, for which I live 
in pain! 


“Thy winning graces all my heart 
enchain; 
It follows as the steel the mag- 
net’s test; 
But wherefore gain my love and 
make me blest 
If thou must mock me, fading 
soon again? 
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“Yet canst thou never boast, with 
fullest pride, 
Triumphant o’er me is thy tyr- 
anny; 
For though thou from the close 
embrace dost glide 
That held thy visionary form to 
me, 
No matter! 
not bide, 
But fancy builds a prison still 
for thee!” 
(Translation by Alice S. Blackwell.) 


In my arms thou wilt 


But speculations and delving into 
old letters and documents still leave 
the story hidden. Surely she was 
pretty enough to inspire human 
love. In the portrait painted of her 
seated in the convent study sur- 
rounded with books, her large eyes 
are of extraordinary beauty and her 
features extremely attractive. But 
her beauty like her intellect seems 
to have bred in her merely a con- 
tempt for terrestrial excellence. 
“The flesh is sad, alas, and I have 
read all the books.” 

The convent was a retreat, nat- 
urally, but a pleasant sort of retreat. 
For the nuns of San Geronimo had 
beautiful quarters and led graceful 
and beautiful lives. All the barely 
ascetic associations of the word 
“cell” were absent from her private 
book-lined study and it was adja- 
cent to a cloister and patio suffi- 
ciently inspiring to beguile her 
muse. It is not recorded whether 
San Geronimo had its kitchen lined 
with majolica, its dinner services 
ingeniously fabricated of precious 
metals or possessed other sumptu- 
ous adornments characteristic of 
the convents of that day. But it 
was a comfortable leisurely insti- 
tution with plenty of lay servants to 
perform the menial tasks and allow 
the Sisters ample time for medita- 
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tion, prayer and the patronage of 
the arts. 

In its parlors, on certain days 
gathered a brilliant society. Min- 
ing grandees, viceregal officials, 
courtiers, priests, bishops—all the 
intellectual and official cream of the 
capital of New Spain. Chocolate, 
that delicious beverage of the Aztecs 
which the Spaniards had adopted, 
regaled them; the conversation was 
intelligent, learned and witty; and 
Sister Juana was the center and 
leader of these gatherings. 

A visiting Peruvian heard her 
praises sung so extravagantly that 
he refused to believe that such a 
learned and clever person was a 
woman. Only by meeting the 
“Pheenix of New Spain” was he 
convinced and he was so charmed 
that he sent her a vase as a gift, ap- 
parently a handsome tribute in 
those days. No wonder that he and 
others were astonished by her gen- 
ius, and especially her versatility. 
She was the author of several com- 
edies. She composed music, she 
delved in astronomy and held Co- 
pernican theories about the uni- 
verse. Physics, mathematics, medi- 
cine, all held no secrets from her, 
and naturally her admirers wel- 
comed any chance to applaud evi- 
dences of her omniscience. Such 
an opportunity came with the ar- 
rival from across the sea of Padre 
Vieira. 

Perhaps the famous Jesuit 
preacher brought with him an atti- 
tude of superiority toward colonials 
similar to that of English lecturers 
in the United States of to-day. In 
any case, he was greatly surprised 
and upset when Sor Juana engaged 
him in_ theological controversy. 
For, to his weighty arguments cit- 
ing St. Augustine, the learned nun 
opposed equally learned ones ad- 

















ducing St. Thomas and St. John 
Chrysostom. It was an Homeric 
combat of wits and erudition and 
to all expert observers it was ap- 
parent that Sister Juana was the 
victor. 

One of these was the Bishop of 
Puebla. With commendable local 
pride he wrote her a letter of felici- 
tation extolling her gifts and con- 
veying his good wishes to her. It 
was the most genial of epistles but 
like most episcopal letters, it con- 
tained a pious homily,—no more, 
doubtless, than a conventional salu- 
tation,—a pious wish that the poet 
would spend more time on sacred 
letters than on profane. 

Pious and harmless though its 
intent was, it found Sister Juana 
most vulnerable to its implications. 
For perhaps no one, least of all the 
Bishop, suspected the interior tor- 
ment which the nun was enduring. 
Perhaps no one had guessed that 
beneath the brilliant surface of her 
verse a profound spiritual combat 
was going on. At times glorying in 
her gifts and accomplishments, at 
others dubious of their validity and 
worth, she felt at one moment a 
tremendous pride in her powers and 
at the next an awful feeling of emp- 
tiness and impotence. This ascetic 
of the seventeenth century was suf- 
fering all that later afflicted Huys- 
mans, Coppée and Retté. Doubt- 
ing her pinnacle, she came to doubt 
not only herself but also the effi- 
cacy of the cloister in killing vanitas 
vanitatum. 

In a passion of self-immolation 
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she wrote her famous “Letter to 
Sor Philotea,” at once an apologia 
and a renunciation of her life. She 
sold all her books, musical and sci- 
entific instruments and belongings 
and gave the proceeds to the poor. 
Society saw her no more and she 
adopted a life of fasting and soli- 
tary prayer. The only words which 
came from her once brilliant pen 
were those of self-abasement and 
humility. “I am the worst person 
in the world. I am the worst who 
has ever lived. Juana Inés de la 
Cruz, the most unworthy of those 
creatures who believe in Thy Om- 
nipotence.” 

But it was not merely to mutter 
such phrases of penance in the shel- 
ter of her cell that all this brilliant 
intelectual and spiritual evolution 
had taken place. As if in answer 
to her plaint that learning availed 
her naught when she was able to 
live so little, a dreadful epidemic 
fell upon Mexico and especially on 
the convent of San Geronimo. She 
emerged from her solitude and 
nursed all in the convent who fell 
ill from it, all, both sisters and serv- 
ants, until at last worn out from la- 
bors and unresistant to the plague, 
she became ill herself and died. 
So the greatest woman poet of 
Spanish America and one of the 
greatest of the golden age of Span- 
ish letters found in death a cure 
for her malady—a malady which, it 
is proper to conclude, is no more 
characteristic of a particular cen- 
tury than it is of a particular conti- 
nent. FRANK C. HANIGHEN. 




















THE Goop OLp TIMES 


Few of us realize how rich in cul- 
tivation was the country life of old- 
time America. We know, all of us, 
of the manorial homes on _ the 
James, on the Schuylkill, on the 
Hudson, on the Connecticut, on the 
Saco, and we think, at times, of the 
furnishings that came to these fine- 
ly appointed houses from our larg- 
er cities and from abroad. Such 
houses we consider to have been 
outposts of the cities, of London 
and Philadelphia, of Boston and 
Richmond, of Charleston and New 
York. The silver by Revere, the 
portraits by Peale, the highboys by 
Townsend, the Chelsea china and 
the old sea-chests take us to tide- 
water and the ocean pathways to 
the old country. 

The Quarles we pick up on the 
table of a house close to Monticello, 
the Milton that has been for genera- 
tions a parlor table book in New- 
castle, the Barclay’s Apology or 
Baxter’s sermons we find further 
north and east are one and all books 
of the center and proof of old time 
oneness of cultivation in the Eng- 
lish-speaking lands on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

It is not often, though, that we 
realize there were books set up and 
printed in country towns far enough 
inland to be visited rarely by a salt 
breeze. There were a hundred 
places in late eighteenth century 
America that were little centers of 
cultivation, where artisans very like 
artists made silver baskets or Chip- 
pendale chairs or illuminated draw- 
ings in a tradition little affected by 
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passage over the dividing sea. A 
Hoag, for instance, brought from 
Cornwall-on-Hudson to Centre 
Sandwich north of Winnepesaukee 
a rare art of goldsmithing and prac- 
ticed it in the backwoods down into 
early nineteenth century days. 
There was a succession of famous 
chair-makers in Bridgeton, New Jer- 
sey, that came to a close only re- 
cently after lasting out a full cen- 
tury. There were ironworkers in 
Charleston whose grills for win- 
dows and balconies are wonders to 
us even in these days of Yellin. 

It is with the little printing shops 
in country places that I am particu- 
larly concerned and with the books 
that came out of them. I have been 
picking up back country imprints 
for several years, both in Pennsyl- 
vania and New Hampshire. It was 
much longer than several years ago, 
however, that I first realized how 
general was the printing of good 
books in inland places all along the 
Atlantic slope. I went, one day long 
ago, into the stack of the Pennsyl- 
vania library in search of a Marryat 
novel. There was only one copy of 
it, and that in a volume containing 
several other stories. As I opened 
the fat volume I happened to note 
that it was printed in Sanbornton. 
That interested me because I know 
Sanbornton, a village no printing 
shop now graces. We had once a 
printing shop even nearer home in 
New Hampshire than Sanbornton, 
at Sandwich Lower Corners, but 
that, too, is long done. There they 
never, so far as I know, printed 
books, a newspaper being the height 
of their ambition. In Gilmanton 
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there was once a press from which 
they turned out books, and Exeter 
was in the early nineteenth century 
a busy publishing center. At times, 
after stereotyping became general, 
plates were sent about from one 
place to another, and towns came to 
look like publishing centers when 
the presswork only was alone 
there, but no setting up of type. 

An Exeter imprint that I have is 
of Reminiscences: Moral Poems and 
Translations by J. Fellowes, Esq., 
published by Gerrish and Tyler, 
1824. Its verse is better than ama- 
teur but only a little better... . 
Something is to be forgiven the man 
who knows his birds and poets, and 
this esquire knows both well. He 
refers, in the text of his verses, or 
in his introduction and notes to 
them, to Homer and Anacreon, 
Horace and Feredusi, George Bu- 
chanan and Shakespeare, Herbert 
and Otway, Pope and Goldsmith, 
Cowper and Armstrong, Gray and 
Beattie, Burns and Ossian, Scott 
and Moore, Byron and Campbell. 
Of birds he lists teal, shelldrake, 
gull, heathbird, killdeer, plover, bit- 
tern, swan, loon, raven, blue jay, 
blackbird, whippoorwill, redbird, 
redbreast robin and wild robin. His 
“wild robin’s woodnotes rung” is a 
very early appreciation of the song 
of the wood-robin. If the verses do 
not reveal J. Fellowes as a poet, 
they do reveal that there was a good 
deal of cultivation in Exeter in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The learned esquire was a 
graduate of Phillips-Exeter Acad- 
emy, and of Bowdoin. ... 

It was the printer of books, 
though, of all the artisans, on whom 
the greatest burden of preserving 
the old culture fell. After the min- 
isters and doctors, the lawyers and 
school teachers, they were respon- 
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sible for the taste in literature in 
their neighborhoods. A printer with 
initiative and courage could most 
strongly second the efforts of the 
professional men by his reprints of 
books of the center and by his en- 
couragement of the writers of his 
community. When the printers 
that loved literature died out in the 
country places, they left a hard job 
on the hands of the cultivated peo- 
ple there. Even more than the li- 
brary, which came in later, the shop 
that printed books was an outward 
and visible sign of culture. Boys 
continued to go to college, of course, 
from country communities that lost 
their printing shops, but such boys, 
after the Civil War, seldom went 
back to the old neighborhood to 
make their living... . 

There was plenty of the past in 
old places like Sanbornton and Gil- 
manton, Sumneytown and Ephrata, 
but what had young men trained in 
the colleges to look forward to in 
such places? The day of the little 
industry, too, had unfortunately 
begun to pass. There was simply 
not enough business, locally, for 
rake factory and manufactury of 
spool beds, hame factory and pot- 
tery. The men who ran such shops 
were artisans rather than salesmen, 
and they did not know how to mar- 
ket their wares in the centers... . 

Think, though, those of you who 
believe the world progresses, of the 
old life in such country places as I 
have named and the life there to- 
day. If it were not for the summer 
people, things would be bad indeed 
in the countrysides whose basic life 
a hundred years ago was that of the 
hill-farms. Think of what was in 
Sanbornton or Gilmanton, Sumney- 
town or Ephrata, in fine old houses, 
in objects of art and in furniture, 
in books in the libraries of the old 
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homesteads and in books turned out 
by the country presses. Think of 
what was and what is, and wonder 
if, after all, there is not something 


in the slogan, “the good old times.” 

—From Cornetivs Weycannt, A Passing 
America, by permission of Henry Holt & Co., 
publishers. 


-— 
oo 





ON THE ORIGIN OF POETRY 


PoeTrRY was, in all appearance, 
previous to any concerted plan of 
worship, and to every established 
system of legislation. When cer- 
tain individuals, by dint of superior 
prowess or understanding, had ac- 
quired the veneration of their fel- 
low-savages, and erected themselves 
into divinities on the ignorance and 
superstition of mankind; then my- 
thology took place, and such a 
swarm of deities arose, as produced 
a religion replete with the most 
shocking absurdities. Those whom 
their superior talents had deified, 
were found to be still actuated by 
the most brutal passions of human 
nature; and, in all probability, their 
votaries were glad to find such ex- 
amples, to countenance their own 
vicious inclinations. Thus fornica- 
tion, incest, rape, and even bestial- 
ity, were sanctified by the amours of 
Jupiter, Pan, Mars, Venus, and 
Apollo. Theft was patronized by 
Mercury, drunkenness by Bacchus, 
and cruelty by Diana. The same 
herces and legislators, those who 
delivered their country, founded 
cities, established societies, invent- 
ed useful arts, or contributed in any 
eminent degree to the security and 
happiness of their fellow-creatures, 
were inspired by the same lusts and 
appetites which domineered among 
the inferior classes of mankind; 
therefore, every vice incident to hu- 
man nature was celebrated in the 
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worship of one or other of these di- 
vinities, and every infirmity conse- 
crated by public feast and solemn 
sacrifice. 

In these institutions the poet bore 
a principal share. It was his genius 
that contrived the plan, that execut- 
ed the form of worship, and re- 
corded in verse the origin and ad- 
ventures of their gods and demi- 
gods. Hence the impurities and 
horrors of certain rites, the groves 
of Paphos and Baal-Peor, the orgies 
of Bacchus, the human sacrifices to 
Moloch and Diana. Hence the the- 
ogony of Hesiod, the theology of 
Homer, and those innumerable 
maxims scattered through the an- 
cient poets, inviting mankind to 
gratify their sensual appetites, in 
imitation of the gods, who were cer- 
tainly the best judges of happiness. 
It is well known that Plato expelled 
Homer from his commonwealth, on 
account of the infamous characters 
by which he has distinguished his 
deities, as well as for some depraved 
sentiments which he found diffused 
through the course of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Cicero enters into the 
spirit of Plato, and exclaims, in his 
first book, De Natura Deorum: ... 
“Nor are those things much more 
absurd which, flowing from the 
poet’s tongue, have done mischief 
even by the sweetness of his expres- 
sion. The poets have introduced 
gods inflamed with anger and en- 
raged with lust; and even produced 
before our eyes their wars, their 
wrangling, their duels, and their 
wounds. They exposed, besides, 
their antipathies, animosities, and 
dissensions; their origin and death; 
their complaints and lamentations; 
their appetites indulged to all man- 
ner of excess; their adulteries, their 
fetters, their amorous commerce 
with the human species, and from 

















immortal parents derived a mortal 
offspring.” 

As the festivals of the gods neces- 
sarily produced good cheer, which 
often carried to riot and debauch- 
ery, mirth of consequence pre- 
vailed; and this was always attend- 
ed with buffoonery. Taunts and 
jokes, and raillery and repartee, 
would necessarily ensue; and indi- 
viduals would contend for the vic- 
tory in wit and genius. These con- 
tests would in time be reduced to 
some regulations, for the entertain- 
ment of the people thus assembled, 
and some prize would be decreed to 
him who was judged to excel his 
rivals. The candidates for fame 
and profit being thus stimulated, 
would task their talents, and nat- 
urally recommend these alternate 
recriminations to the audience, by 
clothing them with a kind of poet- 
ical measure, which should bear a 
near resemblance to prose. Thus, 
as the solemn service of the day was 
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composed in the most sublime 
species of poetry, such as the ode or 
hymn, the subsequent altercation 
was carried on in iambics, and gave 
rise to satire. We are told by the 
Stagirite, that the highest species of 
poetry was employed in celebrating 
great actions, but the humbler sort 
used in this kind of contention; and 
that in the ages of antiquity there 
were some bards that professed 
heroics, and some that pretended to 
iambics only... . 

To these rude beginnings we not 
only owe the birth of satire, but 
likewise the origin of dramatic po- 
etry. Tragedy herself, which after- 
wards attained to such dignity as to 
rival the epic muse, was at first no 
other than a trial of crambo, or iam- 
bics, between two peasants, and a 
goat was the prize, as Horace calls 
it, vile certamen ob hircum, “a 
mean contest for a he-goat.” 


—Ouiver GoLpsmitH, Miscellaneous Works 
(Philadelphia. 1872), Vol. L., pp. 281-283. 

















CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS ART 


THE condition of contemporary 
religious art is by no means satis- 
factory. Periodically the question 
is raised in the local Catholic Press 
and discussed from various angles 
and points of view; letters pour in 
defending or attacking a certain as- 
pect of modern ecclesiastical art; 
for a time the correspondence 
waxes hot, then gradually fizzes 
out; and all remains as it was, to 
the apathetic indifference of the 
great majority of Catholics and the 
intense disgust of an artistically- 
minded minority. .. . 

It would seem that besides the 
too obvious truism that “a work of 
religious art has to be religious,” 
some principle must form the basis 
of religious art. We imagine that 
M. Maritain expresses this essential 
principle when he says: “It [reli- 
gious art] is primarily intended for 
the instruction of the people, it is a 
theology in images, and an art 
which is illegible, obscure [that is, 
not understood by the people], is 
as senseless as a house without a 
staircase or a cathedral without a 
portal.” 

Medizval frescoes and statues 
were the Bible of the illiterate, and 
their object was not only decora- 
tive but instructive. So it was at 
the dawn of religious art, and thus 
it continued throughout the Ages 
of Faith, when Europe was “an im- 
mense Church, such as will never be 
seen again until God returns to 
earth—a place of prayer as vast as 
the whole West, and built upon ten 
centuries of rapture.” 
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But when “the charity of the 
many grew cold” the loss of fer- 
vour inevitably reacted upon reli- 
gious art, which steadily and grad- 
ually degenerated through various 
stages, beginning with the splen- 
dour of the Renaissance, through 
the “baroque,” the formal and cold 
“Georgian,” the pitiful decadence 
of the nineteenth century, until the 
present time, when we are faced 
with a practically insoluble dilem- 
ma. On one hand the bulk of Cath- 
olics, whose taste has been system- 
atically perverted and debased, is 
pathetically contented with tawdry 
churches and the gaudy plaster atro- 
cities Continental factories turn out 
by the thousand, on the other—a 
more cultured and fastidious mi- 
nority find no words strong enough 
to denounce “Repository Art.” At- 
tempts are made to “revive” reli- 
gious art. But such revivals, lacking 
a common fundamental principle 
and a spirit capable of inspiring 
them, are doomed to failure. In sheer 
despair, and in a spirit of artistic 
“defeatism,” some Catholics see their 
only hope in a slavish reproduction 
of ancient models, whilst others 
seek some new ways of expressing 
their religious feelings. But the lat- 
ter, though deeply despising the 
“fakers” are as unable to create. 
The seeming “originality” of their 
work consists in an adaptation of 
pagan archaic art to Christian pur- 
poses. Their efforts, however per- 
fect from the technical standard, 
result in mere “intellectual” art, 
utterly incapable of promoting any 
devotion. It has also a great draw- 
back: not only do the “little ones,” 


























for whom religious art exists pri- 
marily, fail to understand it, but, 
what is graver still, dislike it in- 
tensely; therefore it stands con- 
demned as having missed its object. 

Let us imagine that this breach 
between “cultured” and “uncul- 
tured” Catholics is allowed to wid- 
en, it might lead to so monstrous 
a position that within the Church 
there would be two arts—one for 
the unlettered, the other for the cul- 
tured. The latter would patronise a 
few artistically furnished churches 
where in stately solemnity and ex- 
quisite vestments the liturgy would 
be celebrated to the faultless ren- 
dering of plainsong, whilst the 
“masses” would continue to wor- 
ship in ugly churches, decorated in 
the wedding-cake style, amidst a 
galaxy of sugary Madonnas, life- 
size, rosy-cheeked, “Sacred Hearts,” 
“Little Flowers,” etc. Instead of the 
austere beauty of the liturgy the 
congregation would have devotions, 
and lustily sing hymns—that musi- 
cal and poetical counterpart of “Re- 
pository Art”—of which “it would 
be difficult to say what is worse in 
them, the words or the music,” to 
quote a priest’s words. Were such 
a nightmare to come true, we would 
despair of any revival of religious 
art in the Church, for she knows not 
“Jew and Gentile,” and in her wor- 
ship no division into “cultured” and 
“uncultured.” She is the one Cath- 
olic Church, and it is the hall-mark 
of true Catholic art that it appeals 
to all, irrespective of culture and 
education. ... 

There seems to be some mysteri- 
ous quality of the medizval sacred 
art which we feel, though are at a 
loss to analyse. Possibly this se- 


cret, as all great things, is simple, 
and is only this: that the unknown 
craftsmen and artists of those re- 
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mote ages, when faith was a reality 
dominating man’s everyday life, a 
“universal kneeling in adoration or 
terror,” worked for the glory and 
honour of God alone, indifferent to 
their own fame; their art was im- 
personal, and money was no object 
with them. .. . It is this charity 
which has left such an impress 
upon the works of the anonymous 
craftsmen of bygone days, an im- 
press which has _ survived the 
changes of time, the vagaries of 
fashion, and still has the power of 
stirring us cold, sceptical children 
of the mechanical age, and hold us 
entranced before those sincere, art- 
less paintings and rigid, hieratic 
carvings. Is there not, perhaps, 
some mystic “character” stamped 
upon those monuments of true reli- 
gious art, a character as indelible 
as that of baptism, and due to the 
spirit which inspired their un- 
known craftsmen?... 

It is significant that religious art 
was predominantly so in the full- 
est sense of the word, for its great- 
est artists were men living under re- 
ligious vows. Verily they “painted 
the things of Christ” because “they 
lived with Christ.” They painted 
and carved their own visions—their 
art was an inspired art.... 

Also in the days when Faith was 
a living thing God was to have the 
best; nothing was fine enough for 
His worship. We are more prac- 
tical now, and only too often in- 
clined to “economise” upon God, 
and whilst nothing is too good for 
our own houses, no diamonds or 
pearls too costly for our necks and 
heads, God has to be satisfied with 
the “second best” and imitation 
jewels are considered quite effective 
enough to flash around the Host. 
Do we really understand wnat it is 
those bits of glass surround? 
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Is there any hope for the future 
of religious art? ... there is one an- 
swer: “With God all things are pos- 
sible.” For His Own glory He may 
raise some great artists who will al- 
so be saints. .. . With a burning 
coal the Seraph will enkindle their 
hearts, and in them the spirit of 
the medizval “primitives” will live 
again. They will lift religious art 
from the dust into which we have 
let it fall, reject the bad, cleanse 
and purify all that is good, reshape, 
breathe a new life into it, and of- 
fer it to God as a hymn of praise 
and adoration. ... But the primary 
condition for such a revival is a 
Christian society, without which 
even those imaginary artists-saints 
would be powerless to create. 

At present sadly and humbly we 
must confess that we have the reli- 


gious art we deserve for our sins. 
—Oxca BENNIGSEN, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
October, 1932. 


in, 
~~ 





THE New “IRISH ACADEMY OF 
LETTERS” 


Since Joseph Smith, in 1830, 
conferred the Episcopacy in the 
Mormon Church on_ Brigham 
Young, who forthwith bestowed the 
same office on the donor, nothing 
more remarkable in the way of 
autogeny has occurred than the cre- 
ation by Messrs. G. B. Shaw and W. 
B. Yeats, of the new “Irish Acad- 
emy of Letters,” consisting of twen- 
ty-five full members and ten asso- 
ciates, nominated apparently with- 
out their consent. The list was 
given to the Press on September 
20th, so there has been little time 
for any of the elect to repudiate his 
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inclusion, but we can hardly think 
that the few practising Catholics 
amongst those “nominated” would 
care to be associated with the im- 
moralists who figure so largely in 
the membership. As we wrote, 
when the idea was mooted in April 
by Mr. Yeats, who had mentioned 
“some obvious preliminary choices” 
—“these nominees of his include 
several writers whose attitude to 
truth, religion and decency, as re- 
vealed in their writings, is a cause 
of shame to every Irish person who 
values the Christian traditions of 
the race . . . If the proposed Acad- 
emy is not to be the laughing-stock 
of the nation from the start, mem- 
bers must be selected who may be 
trusted not to flout the ethical prin- 
ciples on which Irish civilization, 
and indeed all genuine culture, is 
based.” And we went on to point out 
that the moral ideals of those unfet- 
tered geniuses, who all appear, with 
additions, on the final list, are pre- 
cisely the same as those of the Bol- 
sheviks. The fact that the Govern- 
ment has been compelled to ban not 
a few of the books produced by these 
worthies gives the real motive for 
the election of this preposterous 
body. It is meant to be a protest 
against the Censorship of Books. 
It might, indeed, be styled a “Pro- 
tective Association for Emancipat- 
ed Authors,” but it is not likely to 
meet with any support from Chris- 
tian lovers of literature. Nor will 
the Censor be less, but rather more, 
careful in his consideration of 
works by writers who can put I. A. 
L.—a stigma rather than an honour 
—after their names. 

—The Month (London), October, 1932. 





Editorial Comment 


OME one should write a new es- 
say on “Standards” or “Val- 
ues.” I do not say a scholastic trea- 
tise but an essay. The essay, mind 
you, is too much despised in our 
generation. Even those who love it 
as a form of literary expression, fail 
to do it justice. The essay is con- 
sidered appropriate only for some 
slight jeu d’esprit. But there is 
more wisdom as well as more grace 
in one sprightly paragraph of Fran- 
cis Bacon or Hazlitt or Charles 
Lamb than in a laborious leaden 
tome of Immanuel Kant. Kant is 
doubtless the philosophers’ philoso- 
pher. The mind of the people, how- 
ever, is formed not by laboriously 
elaborated systematic philosophies, 
but by casual magazine articles or 
editorial paragraphs. A few swift 
inspirational sentences like those of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson will always 
exercise more influence than reams 
of the pedestrian philosophy of—let 
us say—John Dewey. 

Now and again there appears a 
versatile thinker who ventures— 
and succeeds—in a 
half dozen forms, 
philosophy, _ theol- 
ogy, history, eco- 
nomics, apologetics, politics, and in 
the most difficult genre of all, the es- 
say. Perhaps he dashes off an essay 
by way of relaxation in the inter- 
vals between periods of hard work 
on his “serious stuff.” But if he 
really have the knack of the essay, 
it is the essay that pleases and 
convinces and survives. Witness 
Hilaire Belloc. I, for one (and there 
are others) feel sure that On Some- 
thing, On Nothing and On will out- 


Wanted: 
An Essay 


live his Wolsey and Cranmer and 
all the books of controversy he has 
so prodigally produced. 


O I think we need—at least just 
now—no more scholarly trea- 
tises on “A Philosophy of Value,” 
but I should dearly love to see a 
bright sparkling essay on “Values,” 
or “Standards.” 

Not only a man’s philosophy of 
life—his answer to the question, 
“What is it all about?”—but his 
ethics—his answer to the question, 
“Why be good?” is determined by 
his standards and his sense of val- 
ues. It is folly to preach the Ten 
Commandments to him if he takes 
that litany of “Thou shalts” and 
“Thou shalt nots” as only a set of 
rules and regulations devised by the 
shrewd patriarch Moses to keep a 
restive people under his thumb. If 
you urge a modern to keep the 
Commandments without first tak- 
ing pains to find out whether or not 
he believes in commandments— 
Mosaic or other—you “strive as one 
beating the air.” Your hearer may 
be one of the “emancipated” who 
think all prohibitions 
and inhibitions an Get on Com- 
incubus upon a free mon Ground 
spirit. Nowadays 
one need not go east of Suez to dis- 
cover a place of refuge where 
“there aren’t no Ten Command- 
ments.” Here at home the Mosaic 
decalogue seems to have lost au- 
thority. In some circles it is open- 
ly repudiated. Bertrand Russell 
and other propagandists of the 
“new morality” have persuaded 
large numbers that the code an- 
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ciently alleged to have been dictat- 
ed by Jehovah is in fact only a 
statement of patriarchal ethics, no 
more binding in these times than 
the sacrifice of bullocks and rams 
upon a reeking altar, or the com- 
mand to let the fields lie fallow 
every fiftieth year. 

The “advanced” do not admit 
that the Mosaic decalogue is too 
high for them. They insist it is too 
low. They have outgrown it or re- 
jected it. In fact they tell us that 
they never freely accepted it. It 
was a yoke placed upon them in 
youth. If you quote Jeremias who 
says “it is good for a man when he 
hath borne the yoke from his youth,” 
they coolly disagree with Jeremias. 
They disagree with Jeremias or 
Solomon or Moses or Isaias or Soc- 
rates as nonchalantly as with Bill 
Jones or Ed Jackson who live next 
door. In their psychology (wheth- 
er or not they are aware that they 
have a psychology) the mind or 
soul, as it was traditionally called, 
is only a “stream of consciousness.” 
So too it is their view that ethics is 
in a state of flux. Morals in 1932 
are different from what they were 
in 1913, and as for the morals of 
three thousand years ago — well, 
why dig up that ichthyosaurus? 

So your “modern” throws off the 
yoke of Moses. He asks to know 
what right had a nomadic Semite, 
dead and gone these thirty cen- 
turies, to lay his heavy hand on a 
modern free-minded and free-living 
Nordic? 

Now if we forget this mental and 
moral attitude of the modern lib- 
eral, our preaching may be in vain. 
The colored evangelist attributed 
his success to the fact that, first 
he “argified,” second he “splani- 
fied,” third he “sputified” and only 
when he had prepared the minds of 
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his congregation did he “come to 
the rousements.” If you commence 
with the rouse- 

ments, neglecting The 

first to argify and “Rousements” 
splanify, your ser- Come Last 
mon will be a dud. 

For example, it matters not how 
stentoriously you shout the Sixth 
Commandment, “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery!” if your hearers, 
men and women, happen to believe 
in a tolerant policy with regard to 
extra-matrimonial sex adventures. 
Your expostulations and objurga- 
tions will only steel them to repel 
your assault on what they consider 
their personal prerogative. For 
have they not read in Bertrand Rus- 
sell, and have they not been con- 
vinced (they needed little convinc- 
ing) that sexual morality is a sim- 
ple matter. Fraud and deceit 
should be forbidden by the criminal 
law. So should assault and seduc- 
tion of persons under age. But 
apart from these accidental abuses 
of sex-freedom, almost anything is 
permissible. “Relations between 
adults who are free agents are a 
private matter and should not be 
interfered with either by the law or 
by public opinion, because no out- 
sider can know whether they are 
good or bad.” Obviously Russell 
and his fellow-liberals have quite 
done with Moses. They have a new 
code. For them the traditional 
Jewish and Christian code is out- 
moded. 

Therefore it is nugatory to talk 
morality to a man before you learn 
his standard of morals. It may be 
that he favors the ethics of Casa- 
nova rather than of Aquinas. His 
beau ideal may be Don Juan, and 
he may consider St. Aloysius, as did 
William James, in his Varieties of 
Religious Experience, a “pinhead.” 

















UTSIDE the realm of morality 
there is even less agreement 
upon standards. When there is no 
question of commandments, but 
merely of good taste, it can hardly 
be expected that all men, or for that 
matter, all good 

Difference of Christians should 
Opinion on agree. To illustrate: 
Prize Fighting From time to time 
I have taken occa- 

sion to write my opinion on pugil- 
ism. It seems to me an anomaly in 
a civilized community. More than 
once I have written that opinion for 
a syndicate of Catholic papers from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. But 
up to date I have little evidence 
that any one agrees with me. Most 
of my readers seem to think my 
judgment on prize fighting the re- 
sult of a mental kink. I suspect 
that some of the editors who print 
my stuff openly disagree with it. 
They conduct sports pages on which 
they glorify what is called “the 
manly art of self-defense.” As for 
me, I prefer a phrase borrowed 
from a reporter of fisticuffs, “the 
manly art of modified murder.” 
But I find few who see any harm in 
two bruisers’ banging away at each 
other until they are spattered with 
blood, blinded, groggy and, to quote 
a phrase from the jargon of the 
ring, “out on their feet,” that is to 
Say unconscious of what is going 
on but still fighting automatically. 
I think such a sight 
stupid, vulgar, de- 
grading. My read- 
ers — most of them 
apparently — think that opinion 
puritanical. In brief, I think a 
prize fight an ugly business; oth- 
ers think it a beautiful sport. I 
think it a survival of savagery: 
they think it a not incongruous 
concomitant of civilization. I think 


Do I Stand 
Alone? 
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it to be—in fact I know it to be 
—a money making “racket”; they 
trick themselves into believing that 
it is “on the level.” I think it un- 
Christian, they prove it Catholic by 
pointing to the fact that the Cath- 
olic “pug,” when the first bell rings 
blesses himself hurriedly with a 
dirty, sweaty blood-stained boxing 
glove, and wears a scapular medal 
sewed to his trunks as a mute re- 
quest to the Blessed Virgin to pro- 
tect him from a knockout. 

In a word we have different 
standards. We shall not get any- 
where with argument until we have 
the same standard. 


R take the movies, and the 
movie “stars.” To the major- 
ity of our fellow citizens, the movies 
are not a pastime but an interpre- 
tation of life, a philosophy, a Bible, 
an ethical code, a substitute for 
books, a refuge from pain, from en- 
nui, from sorrow, from thought— 
“that curse of life, that demon 
thought!” 

In consequence, the millions idol- 
ize the actors and actresses of the 
screen. When Rudolph Valentino 
was sick, the hospital that shel- 
tered him had to be guarded like a 
fortress. And when his body was 
laid out in the “parlors” of a “mor- 
tician” on upper Broadway, there 
were near-riots in 


all the neighboring The Real 
streets. Traffic was Heroes of 
halted, mounted po- the People 


lice were kept furi- 

ously occupied, windows were bro- 
ken, women and children were 
trampled, bones were broken—all 
because of the pious determination 
of the multitude to get one glimpse 
of the beautiful face of their dead 
god, before the lid of the coffin 
closed over it. 
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As far as I know, there was no 
such mad determination to storm 
the house across the way from 
Ford’s Theater, where Lincoln lay 
dying. No such throngs surged 
around the cottage of Elberon 
when Garfield was close to death. 
There were no excursion trains to 
Mt. McGregor in the last days of 
U. S. Grant. I do not remember 
that any particular commotion oc- 
curred outside the home of Wood- 
row Wilson when his end was nigh. 
But hundreds of thousands of eager 
hysterical people tried to “crash” 
the gates of the hospital in New 
York where Valentino died, and 
smashed plate glass windows to see 
him and (oh, joy! if that could be) 
touch him as he lay in his casket. 

Supercilious observers of those 
wild scenes probably thought it all 
empty curiosity. People couldn’t 
really believe that the ex-waiter 
with the girlish face and the minia- 
ture burnsides was the peer of Ed- 
win Booth and a more important 
personage than Abraham Lincoln. 
But there we show our ignorance of 
the popular mind. The people’s sym- 
pathy for the darling of the screen 
and their lamentation at his pass- 
ing were more spontaneous than 
their sorrow for the death of any 
pope or king or president. For 
patriotic and religious reasons we 
persuade ourselves that when the 
head of the church or of the state 
passes away, the multitudes are 
genuinely sad. It is probably not 
so. They feel no personal loss. A 
powerful orator may whip up their 
emotions, but there was no need 
of oratory or panegyric when Ru- 
dolph Valentino died. 

By the same token, a statesman 
or a scholar of international reputa- 
tion can walk unobserved through 
the streets of London or New York 
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or Paris, but if a little paragraph be 
inserted in the papers telling that 
Charlie Chaplin or Greta Garbo is 
to arrive at the Grand Central or 
Paddington or the Gare du Nord, or 
even in Singapore or Yokohama or 
Calcutta, all the regular police and 
all the reserves had 
better be summoned 
to keep the fanatical 
idolaters from 
tramping on their god and carrying 
off his blood and bones and hair on 
the heels of their boots—or their 
sandals. 

The phenomenon is considered 
funny by the “high-brows.” They 
recall the statistics published from 
time to time to show that the I.Q. 
of the ordinary man and woman is 
that of a_ twelve-year-old child. 
Learned professors point out that 
the impulse that leads men and 
women from twenty to eighty years 
old to adore Babe Ruth or Marlene 
Dietrich or Max Schmeling or (for 
ought I know) Jimmy Durante, is 
on a par psychologically with the 
fond hope of a boy of six to be a 
flagpole sitter or a garbage collector 
when he grows up. The phenom- 
enon, they say, is to be observed, 
smiled at and dismissed as unim- 
portant. 

Perhaps so, but I do confess to a 
suspicion that the multitudes ac- 
tually feel for the heroes and hero- 
ines of Hollywood an admiration 
and affection that they could not 
even simulate for Nicholas Murray 
Butler or Franklin Roosevelt or Al- 
bert Einstein. They would doubt- 
less assent to the fact that these lat- 
ter are great men, greater even than 
those whom Hollywood has glori- 
fied, just as they would admit 
Shakespeare and Milton and the 
King James Bible to be better lit- 
erature than Zane Grey or Harold 


Do They 
Mean It? 























Bell Wright or Vina Delmar: just 
as they would concede without ar- 
gument that Beethoven’s music is 
nobler than George Gershwin’s, and 
probably purer art than Irving Ber- 
lin’s. 

But, of one thing be sure, those 
“standard” authors are not their 
standard. The people measure great- 
ness by their own yardstick. Apos- 
tles of culture ignore that fact or 
admitting it, proceed none the less 
as if they did not know it. Hence 
the little progress in culture in this 
country after a hundred years of 
compulsory school education. The 
teachers don’t meet the people on 
their own ground. 

Likewise preachers, I am con- 
vinced, are to a degree out of touch 
with the mental and spiritual stand- 
ards of their congregations. We 
preach to them—or at them—and 
our efforts are largely a waste of 
words. The people do not live in 
our theological world. 


T this point—I feel it—some 

theologian will cry, “Beware! 

The people, at least all of them that 

are Catholics, believe precisely what 

priests and prelates and popes be- 

lieve. In faith and morals all mem- 
bers of the Church are one.” 

To all such confident optimists I 
can only reply that I hope so. But 
we had better not subject our con- 
fidence in the theological unanimity 
of the faithful to too cruel a test. 

Not to speak of purely metaphys- 
ical questions, if we take a matter of 

practical moral the- 


Have We ology, I fear we shall 
Truly a Com- find, for example, 
mon Faith? that great numbers 


of Catholics do not 
really believe that a marriage con- 
tracted outside the Church is null 
and void, and that they who con- 
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summate such a union are just 
as adulterous as if they had not 
bothered about a ceremony at all. 
The jaunty way in which a “good” 
girl who never did any wrong in 
her young life will say to a priest, 
“Well, if Bill and I can’t be mar- 
ried here we will go to City Hall,” 
is sufficient evidence that she 
does not believe what the priest 
believes about marriage, or at 
least that she does not believe as 
the priest believes. If the priest 
gives her a final warning as she 
whisks out the door, “You know 
that a civil marriage is no marriage 
at all,” she will ad- 
mit that she knows 
it and believes it. 
But she believes it 
just as she believes that space is 
curved, or that the temperature of 
the atmosphere of Betelgeuse is a 
million degrees higher (or lower, 
what does it matter?) than that of 
Sirius. Incomprehensible astronom- 
ical statistics mean as much to her 
as the statement that the marriage 
of a Catholic before a magistrate is 
no marriage. She “believes,” but if 
superficial mental acceptance of a 
doctrine is to be dignified with the 
word “belief” I fear I have misun- 
derstood all my theology. 


What Basis 
of Morals? 


HAT I say about marriage, I 

might say a fortiori about 
birth control. There must be few 
parish churches in which onanists 
are not seen habitually at the Com- 
munion rail. That fact scandalizes 
honest people. They demand to 


know how it can be, in view of the 
iron-clad legislation of the Church. 
The answer is, I believe, that such 
communicants reserve to them- 
selves the right to judge whether 
onanism be a sin, as the Church 
teaches, or a virtue and an accom- 
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plishment, as Margaret Sanger 
teaches. In other words, many 
Catholics don’t believe what the 
Church believes. The Church has 
one standard of faith and morals. 
They have another. 

Evidently this question of stand- 
ards goes far and digs deep. We 
commenced with a difference of 
opinion about prize fights. But we 
are come to a matter of crucial im- 
portance for Christianity and for 
civilization. 


DD as it may seem, the ques- 
tion, “What is a good book?” 

is more difficult to answer than the 
question, “What is a good deed?” 
Literary standards are more elusive 
than moral standards. In conse- 
quence, critics of 


The Basis of literature quite gen- 


Literary erally refuse to ex- 
Criticism, plain the basis of 
Principle or their judgments. 
Prejudice? Hence the suspicion 

that they have no 
standard. “Stat pro ratione volun- 
tas.” “Un juge ne discute pas, ne 


refute pas.” “I do not love thee, 
Dr. Fell, the reason why I cannot 
tell”: such familiar old maxims as 
these take the place of a philosophy 
of literary criticism. In fact, the 
professional critic usually follows 
prejudice rather than principle. Ir- 
win Edman, professor of philoso- 
phy at Columbia, who himself en- 
joys considerable reputation as a 
critic, has said, “The beliefs which 
make the critic hail a novel or a 
book of poems as good or bad are 
often presumptions of which he is 
unaware. . . . Only in a first-rate 
mind are prejudices examined in 
the light of principles. Only in a 
first-rate mind are there the honesty 
and ability to come to grips with 
first principles at all... . Critics are 
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desperately unwilling to be philoso- 
phers.” 

If that be the case, literary criti- 
cism, as either an art or a science, 
would seem to be obsolete. Indeed, 
how could it be otherwise in a world 
that refuses to accept the objective 
existence of truth, and that thinks 
the very mind itself to be imperma- 
nent, merely a “stream of con- 
sciousness.” Just now there is on 
the stage in New York a play titled, 
suggestively, ] Loved You Wednes- 
day. I presume the theme is that 
you can’t expect me to love you on 
Thursday. As of persons, so of 
books. Readers sometimes say “I 
wouldn’t dare to try again a book 
that I admired in my youth. I 
know I should be disillusioned. 
Only lately Hugh Walpole made a 
brave attempt to reéstablish the 
reputation of Sir Walter Scott. I 
am afraid his effort was largely in 
vain. For good or for bad, and be 
the cause what it may—be it the ac- 
celeration of the tempo of life, the 
creation of the movie-mind, the 
habit of jazz-thinking (quite as 
prevalent as jazz-singing) or be it— 
perhaps—the development of a su- 
perior taste, Sir Walter is insuffer- 
ably tedious to this 
“Hot-Cha” age. As 
of Scott, so of Dick- 
ens, and (shall we 
admit it?) Jane Austen and the 
Brontés. Let the catalogue stop 
there; to go further would be scan- 
dalous. But in general the favor- 
ites of yesteryear are the “standard 
sets” of to-day. 


“Standard 
Sets” 


DY the way, who was the mechan- 

ic, masquerading as a publish- 
er, who first conceived the deadly 
plan of printing all of an author’s 
works in the self-same type with 
identical 


covers? Whatever his 























name, he was a preliminary incar- 
nation of Henry Ford. Whatever 
his epoch, he was a presage—and a 
threat—of the machine age. He 
did irreparable harm to the cause 
of literature, as the builder of miles 
upon miles of absolutely identical 
dwelling houses does injustice to 
the noble art of architecture, and 
the contractor who made all the 
head stones on Flanders Field in 
the same pattern committed sacri- 
lege against the noble dead. O 
Standardization, what atrocities 
have been committed in thy name! 
For example, John Henry New- 
man’s infinite variety is hidden 
behind the deadly 


Infinite monotony of forty 
Variety blue _ tombstones. 
Monotonous- At least to me 
ly Decked these somber vol- 


umes always have 
that appearance. In the works of 
the great Cardinal there are, as 
Lionel Johnson says, “ ‘infinite 
riches’; satire, humor, romance, 
criticism, poetry, history; he has 
composed Ciceronian dialogues; he 
has parodied prize poems; he has 
written African witch-chants; he 
has satirized newspaper articles and 
public speeches; he has imitated the 
Greek tragic chorus; he has en- 
riched criticism with faultless judg- 
ments. To him I turn for the truest 
estimates of Byron or of Cicero; for 
the best theory of portrait-painting; 
for the subtlest description of musi- 
cal emotion. Newman was, emphat- 
ically, a man of social habit, and his 
books are more full than Thack- 
eray’s of worldly knowledge. And 
all this wealth of matter and 
thought is conveyed in a style of 
singular charm, of most strange and 
haunting beauty.”— (Post Limi- 
nium, quoted in Brother Leo’s Eng- 
lish Literature, p. 546.) 
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Now, I demand to know in the 
name of art and beauty, why must 
a volume of satire be dressed exact- 
ly like a volume of religious poetry? 
Why put the same jacket (and at 
that a straight-jacket) upon a gor- 
geous masterpiece of ironic argu- 
ment, The Present Position of Cath- 
olics, and a super-Dantesque vision, 
The Dream of Gerontius? What 
fellowship has the imitation of a 
Greek tragic chorus with the parody 
of a prize poem? And if they are 
not fellows why are they dressed 
like twins? One might almost im- 
agine that the purpose of the pub- 
lisher of a standard set is not to 
praise his author but to bury him. 
Of course I need not stop to ex- 
plain that I bear no particular 
grudge against Newman’s publish- 
ers. They are no worse than any 
other of the auctoricides who lay 
their victims out in a “standard 
set.” 

Suppose that a theatrical com- 
pany should present a play in which 
all the dramatis per- 
sone wore.  uni- 
forms. To make the 
parallel more exact, 
suppose they played Hamlet, Julius 
Czxsar, Midsummer-Night’s Dream, 
Merry Wives and half a dozen more 
in succession but always in the self- 
same costumes. Monotonous? 
Ridiculous! Well, that’s how 
“standard sets” impress at least 
one booklover. 


All in 
Uniform? 


UT let’s see; where were we? 
The phrase, “standard sets,” 
threw me off my stride. But the 
same phrase can bring me back. 
A standard set is evidence that 
an author is dead and buried. He 
was of yesteryear, even of yester- 
day. In his day he was a furore. 
Men waited impatiently from week 
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to week for his work, as they did 
for the installments of Pickwick 
Papers, the Apologia, the Letters of 
Junius, but now the flying leaves 
have been caught, glued, sewed, 
locked in between boards and put 
“on the shelf” with thirty-nine oth- 
ers identically glued, sewed and 
boarded up. My accusation is that 
a man’s publishers kill him before 
his time. Their defense would be 
that he would soon die any way. 

The public is fickle. 


Have We Taste changes. The 
Better Taste things that startled 
Than Our and delighted and 
Forbears? thrilled our fathers 


leave us cold, and 
we admit that the novels and plays 
and poems that excite us to-day will 
be in the morgue or in the tomb to- 
morrow. 

So, therefore, why speak of per- 
manent principles of literary criti- 
cism? Is it an art, or is it merely 
a matter of taste? And if taste, 
why attempt to rationalize it? De 
gustibus! 

And there we are, back again to 
the question of a standard. Or 
rather here we are without a stand- 
ard, adrift with the rudder 
smashed, the compass awry and the 
stars hidden. Where are we? Get- 
ting further and further off our 
course? Or making our way back 
to land? What is a good book? Is 
our judgment better than that of 
the men who read Dickens and 
Scott and George Eliot? How do 
we know that it is better? Must 
we make an act of faith in “Prog- 
ress”? If so, what shall we reply 
when G. B. Shaw cries out against 
“all this goose-cackle about Prog- 
ress”? We look back and say that 


in such and such an era taste de- 
clined. The same race that liked 
Shakespeare 


liked Robert Mont- 
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gomery. “But,” we say, “the race 
had degenerated intellectually and 
artistically.” So? Well, when 
did the degeneration cease? Will 
future generations call our period 
one of deep debasement or one of 
renascence? I don’t know. You 
don’t know. Middleton Murry 
doesn’t know. T. S. Eliot doesn’t 


know. Arthur Machen doesn’t 
know. Lewis Mumford doesn’t 
know. Henry Seidel Canby doesn’t 
know. If there is no standard, no- 
body knows. 


N one principle, however, most 

of the critics seem agreed. 
Literary standards and _ ethical 
standards must be kept separate. 
Literature has nothing to do with 
morals. A novelist need not stop 
to consider whether his graphic de- 
scription of certain episodes may 
be an occasion of sin to the reader. 
Caveat lector! The writer is not 
the keeper of the conscience of his 
devotee. Nor can he be concerned 
with the moral that ultimately 


emerges from his novel. All he 
needs do is to de- 

scribe life as it is, or “Amoral” 
as he sees it. If the Literature 


moral is good, so be 
it: if bad, what of it? He will not 
supply a happy ending to a tragedy 
just because the audience likes to 
go home cheerful. Nor will he in- 
troduce a moral into his book if he 
does not see it in life. He is an art- 
ist. As such he must be conscien- 
tious, but he need not be “moral.” 

So, when we who, in the spirit of 
the Gospel, think morals paramount 
and imperative, venture to remark 
that a certain novel or a play leaves 
a bad taste in the mouth and con- 
veys a bad moral, the literati heap 
their scorn upon us. 

Even philosophy is supposed to 














have no moral. Some few years ago 
I offered to the public a volume of 
criticism entitled False Prophets, in 
which I attempted to submit such 
contemporary favorites as H. G. 
Wells, G. B. Shaw, Sigmund Freud, 
Anatole France and others to the 
judgment of common sense and 
right reason. One reviewer said of 
the book that it showed how “a non- 
literary man looks at literature,” 
meaning I suppose that to submit 
literature to logical scrutiny or to 
hail it before the bar of reason, is 
preposterous. I had not specially 
criticized the “prophets” on the 
basis of morals, but if I had done so 
I suppose the reviewer would have 
been even more scornful. 

It would seem that the basic 
idea of the department store has 
taken possession of the literary 
world. You do not sell silks at the 
soap counter; you don’t apply to 
the girl who sells gloves or toys or 
vegetables if you want a paper of 
pins or a pet puppy. Dissimilar 
things are sold from different coun- 


ters. So, in literature, you mustn’t 

expect morals in the 
Departmental fiction department, 
Humanity or reason and com- 


mon sense in H. G. 
Wells or Bernard Shaw. Take 
them for what they are: Wells as a 
romancer and Shaw as a mounte- 
bank. Neither one is a preacher. 
If you want preaching, try the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

The theory is plausible. It has 
fooled a lot of youngsters. But of 
course it is absurd. Literature, even 
as the literati see it, is a transcript 
of life. But in actual life morals 


are all mixed up with other things. 
Man is a composite in whom the 
component parts are most amazing- 
ly unified. His physical life influ- 
ences his moral life, and his intel- 
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lectual life goes far to determine 
both his physical and his moral life. 
He cannot say, from 9 to 12 I will 
live a purely physical existence, 
from 12 to 3 I will exercise my men- 
tal faculties, and from 3 to 6 I will 
be moral. I once knew a man who 
could inflate one lung, leaving the 
other flat, and then alternate. 
(Doctors tell me it can’t be done but 
I saw it.) But I never saw a man 
who could stop his heart for a half 
hour and keep his brain going, or 
give his lungs a complete rest while 
his arms and legs were exercising. 
Nor did I, nor you, nor any one ever 
know a human life in which the 
moral could be switched on and off, 
alternating with the physical or the 
mental. We hear much nowadays 
of persons who are said to be, or 
who themselves claim to be amoral, 
or non-moral. “There ain’t no 
such animile.” To be non-moral 
one must needs be non-human. We 
seldom hear one boasting of that. 


F literature is life, or literature is 
man, morality is a necessary in- 
gredient of literature. 

However, the principal point is 
that unless my critic and I agree on 
a standard for literature, it is pre- 
sumptuous in him to call me non- 
literary and it is folly in me to an- 
swer him. If a man shouts at me 
in a language I do not know, and I 
shout back at him in a language he 
does not know, which of us is the 
greater fool? He believes that lit- 
erature is beyond good and evil. I 
don’t, and there’s the end of it, un- 
less he can change my standards or 
I can change his. 


OMETIMES an attempt is made 
to evaluate a civilization by ap- 
plying the standard of comfort or 
machinery or luxury. Witness An- 
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drew Carnegie’s standard of pleas- 
ure as recorded in Burton Hen- 
drick’s new biography: “Until a 
man has stood up at the door and 
unexpectedly seen his own four-in- 
hand drive up before him . . . the 
coach spick and span, new and 
glossy as a mirror, with the coach- 
man on the box and the footman 
behind it... until, I say, he has had 
that experience, don’t tell me that 
he has known the most exquisite 
pleasure in life, for I know he 
hasn’t.” 

One would imagine that no wary 
writer or public speaker would have 
blundered into that crudity since, 
let us say the autumn of 1928 when 
signs began to accumulate that 
prosperity was due to explode, or at 
the latest in 1929 when the bottom 
fell out of the stock market. But in 
October, 1930, even so cautious an 
orator as President Hoover per- 
mitted himself the famous King’s 
Mountain speech in which he de- 
clared the United States the winner 
in the race for world supremacy. 
“We are incomparably richer,” he 
said, “than any other people. Twice 
as many Americans own their own 
homes. We use four times as much 
electricity, four times as many tele- 
phones and radio sets, and we own 
seven times as many automobiles 
per capita as any other people in the 
world.” 

That was an unfortunate speech. 
A thousand hostile journalists 
pounced upon it. “Oh, that mine 
enemy would write a book!” Or 
better still, make a speech! Walter 
Lippman damned it as “deep, dan- 
gerous, vulgar heresy,” and not 
content with invective, riddled it 
with sarcasm, and submitted it to 
that cruelest of all logical tests, the 
reductio ad absurdum. He imag- 
ined a speech: “We have more chil- 
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dren being brought up by French 
governesses than any other people. 
We drink more champagne, own 
more emeralds and wear more er- 
mine than all the 
stevedores, coal 
miners and delicates- 
sen store keepers.” 
Yet we must not 
blame the unhappy 
Mr. Hoover unless we are willing to 
blame with him all our fellow citi- 
zens who put their trust in riches. 
He is not the only American who 
has considered wealth a criterion of 
greatness and the multiplication of 
luxuries an index to progress. If for 
so doing a man is a vulgar heretic, 
“aren’t we all”? The President on 
that occasion thought he was our 
advocate, singing our praises. Now 
we see that he was our high priest, 
confessing our sins. Let’s hope that 
we have repented. Whether or 
not we have made our act of con- 
trition, we are doing the penance 
imposed. And so, my dear breth- 
ren, let us meditate on the text, 
“What doth it profit a man?” 
What doth it profit a nation to have 
more filling stations and more auto- 
mobile tanks to be filled, what doth 
it profit a nation to have more pots 
and more chickens to put in them, 
more cars and more garages to 
house them, if the nation loses its 
moral and spiritual standards? The 
greatest catastrophe that can befall 
a man is the surrender of an ideal. 
It is worse than sin. He may sin, 
repent and reach sanctity if he have 
not lost his ideal. If the ideal is 
lost, all is lost. Even salvation is a 
question of standards. As you see, 
any one can preach a sermon on 
standards. But I repeat, what we 
need is some one to write a wise 
and witty, snappy and sprightly es- 
say on Standards. 


Things One 
Would Rather 
Have Left 
Unsaid 

















Recent 


PAPAL ENCYCLICAL ON MEXICO 


On September 29th, Pope Pius 
XI. issued his Encyclical Acerbi 
Animi, dealing with present condi- 
tions in Mexico. The Holy Father 
assured the Archbishops and Bish- 
ops of Mexico of his special solici- 
tude for them because they had for 
so long a time been harassed by 
grievous persecutions. His Holi- 
ness went on, then, to review the 
history of the Government’s deal- 
ings with the Church in Mexico, 
and accused it of frustrating every 
attempt to arrive at an understand- 
ing. “It most unexpectedly broke 
the promises made to us shortly be- 
fore in writing,” continues His Holi- 
ness, “repeatedly banishing our rep- 
resentatives and showing thereby 
its animosity against the Church.” 
The Holy Father recalls the earlier 
solemn protest he had embodied in 
the Encyclical Iniquis A/fflictisque, 
of November 18, 1926, and the 
many occasions when he had spo- 
ken of the trials of Mexican clergy 
and people in allocutions and other 
public discourses. 

The Encyclical carefully goes over 
the incidents of the past few years 
and then takes issue with the Mex- 
ican Government for its interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution of the coun- 
try. This Constitution, the Pope 
says, “while proclaiming liberty of 
thought and conscience, prescribes 
with the most evident contradiction, 
that each state of the Federal Re- 
public must determine the number 
of priests to whom the exercise of 
the sacred ministry is allowed, not 
only in public churches but even 


Events 


within private dwellings. 


This 
enormity is further aggravated by 
the way in which the law is ap- 


plied. In fact the Constitution lays 
down that the number of priests 
must be determined, but ordains 
that this determination must corre- 
spond to the religious needs of the 
faithful and of the locality. It does 
not prescribe that the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy is to be ignored in this 
matter, and this point was explicit- 
ly recognized in the declarations of 
the modus vivendi. Now in the 
State of Michoacan one priest was 
assigned for every 33,000 of the 
faithful, in the State of Chiapas 
one for every 60,000, while in the 
State of Vera Cruz only one priest 
was to exercise the ministry for 
every 100,000 of the inhabitants. 
Every one can see whether it is pos- 
sible, with such restrictions, to ad- 
minister the Sacraments to so many 
people scattered for the most part 
over a vast territory.” 

What is the ultimate aim of the 
present Government in Mexico with 
regard to the Church is plainly set 
forth by the Encyclical. “The 
clearest manifestations of the will 
to destroy the Catholic Church it- 
self is, however, the explicit declara- 
tion published in some States, that 
the civil authority in granting the 
license for priestly ministry, recog- 
nizes no hierarchy; on the contrary, 
positively excludes from the possi- 
bility of exercising the sacred min- 
istry all of hierarchic rank, namely 
all Bishops and even those who 
have held the office of Apostolic 
Delegates.” 

How to meet the conditions 
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caused by these iniquitous laws and 
regulations is the next concern of 
the Holy Father. “Since any re- 
striction whatever of the number 
of priests,” continues the Encycli- 
cal, “is a grave violation of Divine 
rights, it will be necessary for the 
Bishops, the clergy and the Catholic 
laity to continue to protest with all 
their energy against such violation, 
using every legitimate means. For 
even if these protests have no ef- 
fect on those that govern the coun- 
try, they will be effective in persuad- 
ing the faithful, especially the un- 
educated, that by such action the 
State attacks the liberty of the 
Church, which liberty the Church 
can never renounce, no matter what 
may be the violence of the perse- 
cutors. And therefore, just as We 
have read with satisfaction the pro- 
tests recently made by the Bishops 
and priests of the dioceses that are 
victims of the deplorable measures 
of the Government, so We join Our 
protests to yours before the whole 
world, and in a special manner be- 
fore the rulers of the nations, to 
make them realize that the perse- 
cution of Mexico, besides being an 
outrage against God, against His 
Church, and against the conscience 
of a Catholic people, is also an in- 
centive to the subversion of the so- 
cial order, which is the aim of those 
organizations that profess to deny 
God.” 

But lest there should be conscien- 
tious scruples about complying with 
the Government regulation which 
requires that permission be ob- 
tained for holding religious serv- 
ices, Pope Pius declares there is no 
formal coéperation with the unjust 
laws in asking such permission, for 
without it, it is impossible to exer- 
cise the sacred ministry. The re- 
quirement, therefore, is an imposi- 
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tion to which the priest is forced to 
submit in order to avoid a greater 
evil. “His behavior, consequently,” 
says the Holy Father, “is not much 
different from that of one who hav- 
ing been robbed of his belongings, 
is obliged to ask his unjust despoil- 
er for at least the use of them. His 
Holiness compares present condi- 
tions in Mexico with the era of per- 
secution in the early history of the 
Church. 

The Encyclical concludes by urg- 
ing the clergy to renewed efforts to 
“render more intense their sacred 
ministry, particularly among the 
young and the common people, 
striving to carry on a work of per- 
suasion and of charity, especially 
among the enemies of the Church, 
who combat her because they do not 
know her. And here We recom- 
mend anew a point that We have 
greatly at heart, namely, the neces- 
sity of instituting and furthering to 
an ever greater extent, Catholic Ac- 
tion, according to the directions 
communicated at Our command by 
Our Apostolic Delegate.” The Holy 
Father ends with a fervent prayer 
that the grace of God may ever as- 
sist the clergy of Mexico and His 
mercy support them. 

The immediate answer of the 
Mexican Government to this Encyc- 
lical was to exile the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, the Most Rev. Leopoldo Ruiz 
y Flores, who is a Mexican. After 
arriving at Laredo, Texas, His Ex- 
cellency gave a statement to a rep- 
resentative of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, describing the 
sequence of events. News of the 
Encyclical reached the Government 
September 30th, and on the same 
day the Delegate received a cable 
from Rome containing a summary. 
The next day President Rodriguez 
issued a statement against the Pope, 

















the Church and the clergy; it de- 
nied the Pope’s right to protest 
against laws contrary to religious 
liberty and freedom. His Excel- 
lency replied at once to this point- 
ing out that the President did not 
yet have the text of the Encyclical, 
and showing from his own résumé 
that its spirit was one of concilia- 
tion and tolerance, making clear 
that tolerance does not mean ap- 
proval of the unjust laws. He 
promised further that when the 
President, and even enemies of the 
Church, read the whole Encyclical, 
they would recognize its peaceful 
spirit. Not a single paper would 
publish his statement. 

The following day, October 2d, 
Congress in an evening session, de- 
manded the expulsion of the Dele- 
gate, as a “pernicious foreigner.” A 
committee was to call upon the 
President with this resolution the 
following morning. But the Presi- 
dent did not wait for this action. 
An Under-Secretary of the Interior 
warned the Delegate that he would 
probably be asked to leave the coun- 
try. At six o’clock on the morning 
of October 4th, three secret service 
men took His Excellency to the of- 
fice of this Secretary who presented 
him with the President’s order to 
leave. He was held in a private 
house till one o’clock and then 
transported by aéroplane to Tam- 
pico, where they were delayed by a 
severe storm. The rest of the jour- 
ney to Laredo was accomplished by 
special train. The American immi- 
gration authorities admitted the 
Delegate to the United States for six 
months. 

Up to the present, not one single 
fact denounced in the Papal Encyc- 
lical has been denied by the Mex- 
ican Government. Much abuse was 
poured out by various officials of 
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that Government, but no answer 
whatsoever to the Holy Father’s di- 
rect charge that written promises 
had been broken and that the Con- 
stitution itself was being violated 
both by the Federal Government 
and by many State Governments. 


i 
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First CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC 
EVIDENCE GUILDS 


In various parts of the country 
during the past few years, groups 
of earnest men and women have 
been getting together in an effort to 
acquaint the non-Catholics of this 
country with the truth about the 
Catholic Church. The first days of 
October witnessed a gathering of 
representatives of sixteen of these 
groups in New York to discuss their 
aims and methods. They did not 
form a closely-knit convention, but 
they did elect officers and deter- 
mined upon another meeting to be 
held next year in Washington. Mr. 
James V. Hayes, of the New York 
Catholic Evidence Guild, was cho- 
sen president, and Mr. Thomas J. 
Diviney, of the same Guild, secre- 
tary; Miss Dorothy Willmann, of 
the Queen’s Work, St. Louis, is 
vice-president, and Mr. John G. 
Bowen, of the Washington Catholic 
Evidence Guild, treasurer. 

About eighty persons attended 
the meetings during the two days, 
all lay people except the Rev. Fran- 
cis P. LeBuffe, S.J., moderator of 
the New York Guild, the Rev. 
Dr. Charles A. Hart, moderator of 
the Washington Guild, and the Rev. 
Leo C. Mooney, diocesan director of 
the Propagation of the Faith, of 
Rochester, N. Y. One of the Cath- 
olic Information Society of Narbeth, 
Pa., told how a few men in one 
small parish conceived the idea of 
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the “ad’’-size four-page leaflet, ex- 
plaining some point of Catholic 
faith or practice. The President of 
the Newark Federation of the Holy 
Name Society related the work ac- 
complished by their “speakers’ bu- 
reau,” in giving addresses to other 
societies and groups, especially on 
subjects of Catholic interest that 
may be before their State legisla- 
ture. A Laymen’s Union of Col- 
ored people works among their own 
race in New York. The Knights of 
the Quill of Fordham University 
strive to correct offensive advertis- 
ing. The Catholic Evidence Bureau 
of the N. C. C. M. reported on the 
work done by the Bureau, especially 
through the national groups of 
Catholic Men and Catholic Women. 
This Bureau offered full codpera- 
tion with all the other groups. En- 
thusiasm marked the informal 
gatherings. All realized that holi- 
ness of life and serious and con- 
stant study were necessary for the 
success of their work. 


i 
SS 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC 
WoMEN CONVENE 


THE second week of October 
found the delegates to the twelfth 
annual convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Women in 
Charleston, South Carolina, the first 
time a convention of this organiza- 
tion has met in the South. The his- 
toric city gave the women a cordial 
welcome. At the opening mass 
meeting, presided over by Miss 
Mary G. Hawks, Mayor Burnet R. 
Maybank, of Charleston, greeted 
the delegates in the name of the 
city, and the Most Rev. Emmet M. 
Walsh, Bishop of Charleston, ad- 
dressed the meeting and assured 
them of a cordial reception. The 
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Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, director of 
the department of Social Action of 
the N. C. W. C., spoke at this meet- 
ing on the alleged failure of capital- 
ism. Dr. Ryan insisted on the need 
of careful definition of the words 
“capitalism,” and “failure,” before 
this proposition could be intelli- 
gently discussed. Dr. Ryan ad- 
mitted that capitalism “has not ade- 
quately promoted the common 
good, nor realized social justice to 
the extent that should be attainable 
by any social institution in an en- 
lightened civilization.” These con- 
clusions, he said, had been set forth 
in the Quadragesimo Anno of the 
present Holy Father. But it does 
not follow that capitalism in the 
sense of private ownership should 
be abolished. What His Holiness 
demands as a remedy for the evils 
of capitalism, Dr. Ryan pointed out, 
“is an essential modification, a fun- 
damental and thorough reconstruc- 
tion of the system; in other words, 
such fundamental changes as will 
constitute a new social order... . 
Whether we call it a reformed capi- 
talism or a substitute for capitalism 
is mainly a matter of language.” 
Dr. Ryan gave as the answer to 
those who ask what concrete plan 
the Catholic Church has for rem- 
edying the evils of capitalism: “The 
organization of industry into occu- 
pational groups. This organization 
would not only be infinitely better 
than the present system of individ- 
ualism tempered by corporation 
despotism, but it would be infinite- 
ly preferable to the undesirable and 
impossible proposals of socialism.” 

His Excellency the Most Rev. 
Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, was 
celebrant of the Solemn Mass in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Baptist on 
Sunday, October 9th, and the ser- 























mon was preached by the Most Rev. 
John T. MeNicholas, O.P., Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati. The Arch- 
bishop called upon the women to 
be “militant crusaders to restore the 
home to its proper place in our 
Christian country.” His Excellency 
continued eloquently on this theme: 
“The home is a divine institution,” 
he said. “A new home means that 
a new domestic society has been 
formed with the sanction of God. 
A home implies children and their 
Christian education. 

“Let our Catholic women say that 
Catholic homes, and America, shall 
not be cursed by God because of the 
degenerate crime of birth preven- 
tion. Let Catholic women say, with 
absolute confidence in God and 
without human respect, before a 
modern pagan society: ‘Yes, we dif- 
fer from all groups of women who 
reject the responsibilities of the 
married life and who do not regard 
marriage as a holy state; binding 
one man and one woman in an in- 
dissoluble union until death.” 

The address of the Apostolic 
Delegate was an earnest call for the 
restoration of standards of Chris- 
tian society and civilization, as the 
special task of Catholic women. 
His Excellency commented on the 
significance of the Council holding 
its convention in Charleston, a city 
“rich in memories of the early 
years of the Catholic Church; rich 
in memories of your own civic his- 
tory.” He sounded a serious warn- 
ing against the growing irreligion 
of the present day. “There never 
was a time,” he said, “when such 
united organization of our Catholic 
women was so necessary, so vital, 
as it is today. Not only Catholic 
but many non-Catholic voices are 
protesting against the growth 
among our people of the forces of 
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irreligion. These forces show 
themselves in education, in a debas- 
ing of public morals, and oftentimes 
in the promotion of open, godless 
measures that take God out of the 
family and the national life. No 
true lover of his country can wit- 
ness such evidences as are before us 
today without fearing for the wel- 
fare and the future of the coun- 
try.” 

Miss Mary G. Hawks, President of 
the National Council of Catholic 
Women, who was reélected to that 
important office, stressed the ideal 
of unity as the goal of all their ef- 
forts. This task called for prayer, 
for labor and for sacrifice, said Miss 
Hawks. “We must build our feder- 
ation patiently, steadily, worthily 
as an incarnation of that spirit of 
Catholic unity which alone can 
‘overcome the world,’ taking as its 
formula the words of our Holy Fa- 
ther: ‘To unite without unifying; 
to coérdinate without absorbing; to 
group without confusing.’ ” 

The sessions were attended by 
369 delegates from more than 30 
States, from coast to coast. Besides 
the Apostolic Delegate, an Arch- 
bishop, five Bishops, an Abbot, and 
several scores of priests contributed 
to make this Convention one of the 
most impressive and most signifi- 
cant religious demonstrations ever 
held in Charleston. At the closing 
session resolutions were drawn up 
in which the N. C. C. W. renewed 
its pledge of loyalty to the Holy Fa- 
ther’s program of Catholic Action, 
denounced the expulsion of the 
Apostolic Delegate from Mexico by 
that country’s revolutionary Gov- 
ernment, and deplored the program 
of laicism in Spain which “ignores 
the sacred rights of men and endan- 
gers the welfare, the unity and 
peace of the Spanish nation.” 














A CORRECTION 


The Editor of THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp. 
Dear SIR: 

In the article in your October issue on page twenty-two, it is stated 
that no observance is made of Columbus Day in the State of Wisconsin, 
although Leif Ericsson Day is observed. We call your attention to Sec- 
tions 40.75 and 40.76 of the Wisconsin Statutes of 1931, which we believe 
show the author to be definitely in error in this matter. 

“40.75 Columbus Day. The twelfth day of October is ‘Columbus 
Day,’ and when it does not fall upon a school day, the school day nearest 
such date shall be Columbus Day. On Columbus Day one and one-half 
hours may be devoted in the schools to instruction and appropriate exer- 
cises relative to the life of Christopher Columbus and to the principles and 
ideals he fostered. 

“40.76 Leif Ericsson Day. The ninth day of October is hereby des- 
ignated as ‘Leif Ericsson Day,’ and when it does not fall upon a school 
day, the school day nearest such date is designated as ‘Leif Ericsson Day.’ 
On such day one-half hour may be devoted in the schools to instruction 
and appropriate exercises relative to and in commemoration of the life 
and history of Leif Ericsson and the principles and ideals he fostered.” 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp T. FouLkKEs. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


The author of the article in question acknowledges with thanks the 
correction by Mr. Foulkes, but explains that she employed a reasonable 
amount of care to secure accuracy. 

“While preparing the paper,” Miss Byrns says, “I inquired at the 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library in the State Capitol as to whether 
Wisconsin public schools are required by law to observe Columbus Day. 
The answer was that the schools may celebrate Columbus Day, but that 
the law does not require observance of the day. 

“Later I asked at the office of the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction whether or not the public schools in this state are required to 
observe Leif Ericsson Day. I was told that public schools are required 
to observe this day on October ninth or on the school day nearest October 
ninth. Unfortunately, I thought that these two answers were sufficiently 
authoritative. 

“As a matter of fact in this state [Wisconsin] much is made of the ob- 
servance of Leif Ericsson Day, special programs are planned and speakers 
provided for public school exercises. On the other hand, Columbus Day 
quietly comes and goes.” 














Our Contributors 


Since Mrs. HELEN M. McCappEn 
became one of our writers in Janu- 
ary, 1931, she has added to her 
scholastic honors the Ph.D. degree 
in Political Philosophy for which 
she was then studying at Fordham 
University. “Fatalism in Modern 
Life” reveals her as a refreshingly 
clear thinker on beclouded issues. 
Mrs. McCadden makes her home in 
New York and is a contributor to 
Thought, The Commonweal, etc. 


AILEEN RADCLIFFE (“The Mir- 
acle”), one of our newer English 
poets, has a facile pen which has 
found inspiration this month in a 
charming old legend. Miss Rad- 
cliffe’s work is widely published in 
the periodicals of Great Britain. 


Wi1TH “Proust—Ten Years After” 
we introduce JAMES W. LANE, 
whose name may be already famil- 
iar to readers of America, The Com- 
monweal, Creative Art, Internation- 
al Studio, etc. Mr. Lane, art and 
literary critic, lives in St. James, 
L. I., and devotes his time to writ- 
ing. He holds his A.B. from Yale, 
his M.A. in the Fine Arts from Har- 
vard and has also studied at Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. 


JEAN CAMERON (MALOoTT) (“The 
Cuckoo Clock”) takes us back again 
to the transplanted Basque village 
which was the scene of her first 
story “While Shepherds Watched” 
printed in our last December num- 
ber. 


Our second new contributor this 
month, KATHLEEN O’NEILL-BAILEY 


(“Yet a Little Sleep, a Little Slum- 
ber”), is an Englishwoman living in 
Winchcombe, Gloucestershire. Her 
poems have appeared in various 
American Catholic periodicals and 
in numerous English publications, 
including The Poetry Review, Po- 
etry of To-Day and others. 


In studying “This German Situ- 
ation” with Paut G. CARNEY, we 
wonder indeed “where is it going to 
end.” Mr. Carney writes out of ob- 
servations made while he was a stu- 
dent at the University of Berlin this 
summer. He is a Bostonian who 
has been preparing himself for a 
diplomatic career at the George- 
town Foreign Service School in 
Washington. 


St. Paut will peruse this month’s 
issue of THE CATHOLIC WorLpD with 
more than his usual interest by rea- 
son of HELEN WALKER (Mrs. Domr- 
NIQUE A.) HoMAn’s “Epistle.” Our 
pages are at his disposal should he 
care to revert to his old occupation! 
Mrs. Homan has been an occasional 
contributor of poems and stories for 
the past decade and has had an in- 
teresting literary career. Though 
she passed the New York State Bar 
examinations she never practiced 
law, but entered journalism instead 
and was successively Editor of the 
Pelham Sun, The Forum, and Asso- 
ciate Editor of The Commonweal. 
Mr. and Mrs. Homan now make 
their home in Cleveland. 


It is some time since we have 
given our readers anything from 
WILLIAM THOMAS WaALSH’s gifted 
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pen. “By a Bedside” with its note 
of tragedy will not disappoint them 
in their high expectations of his 
work. Mr. Walsh’s Isabella of 
Spain has gone into a second print- 
ing in England and has also been 
translated into French. He is at 
present, despite an almost crushing 
teaching program, working on a 
novel for early publication. 


Wirth that convincing logic char- 
acteristic of all his utterances, Rev. 
Joun A. Ryan, D.D., places respon- 
sibility in the present economic 
crisis squarely where it belongs 
(“National Responsibility in the 
Present Crisis”). His analysis 
may be disquieting to those who do 
not want to face facts, but we have 
need of his knowledge and his wis- 
dom especially at this ballyhoo 
stage of the political campaign. Dr. 
Ryan has recently returned to the 
Catholic University after a trip to 
Europe where he attended the Eu- 
charistic Congress. 


Recina D. Mappen (“County 
Mayo—God Help Us!”’) seems to us 
to have caught and held something 
of the soul of Ireland, something 
which eludes so many of Erin’s own 
sons purporting to interpret her in 
the literature and drama of the day. 
Miss Madden whose first contribu- 
tion this is, lives in Arlington, 
Mass., holds her bachelor and mas- 
ter degrees from Boston University 
and teaches in the East Boston High 
School. 


Liam P. Ciancy himself rather 
fancies his present poem, “Gypsy- 
Gold.” We do too, springing as it 
does from the song in the Irish soul 
of him. His work is appearing fre- 
quently now in our Catholic maga- 
zines, while The Christian Century 
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last year requested permission to 
include his poem “Quiet” which we 
published in March, 1929, among 
their “Quotable Poems.” 


ANOTHER new name this month 
is that of CATHERINE JONES (Mrs. T. 
J.) Frier, Jr., of St. Louis. Edu- 
cated by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart, she later took her Master’s 
degree at St. Louis University. Ar- 
ticles, stories and poems from her 
pen have appeared in Thought, The 
Commonweal, the Ave Maria, etc. 
“Mary’s Kitchen” contains some 
first hand travel description gleaned 
during Mrs. Frier’s extensive trav- 
els. 


In “Why Catholic Nations Get 
Atheist Governments,” JoHN G. 
Rowe asks and answers a question 
that possibly has-been puzzling 
many of us. Mr. Rowe is an Eng- 
lishman born in Liverpool, and is 
well known in his native land as a 
writer for boys. He is the author 
of about thirty books, as well as of 
many articles in American, Irish 
and British magazines. He has 
been a frequent contributor to our 
Ball and the Cross Department. 


Ir is fitting that THe CATHOLIC 
Wortp should signalize the Re- 
demptorist centenaries which Rev. 
Francis J. CONNELL, C.SS.R., com- 
memorates in his article, “St. Al- 
phonsus, Model of Catholic Action.” 
Father Connell is a Bostonian. He 
became a Redemptorist in 1908, 
was ordained in 1913 and after two 
years’ post graduate study in Rome, 
received the degree of Doctor of Sa- 
cred Theology. For the past four- 
teen years he has been Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology of the Redemp- 
torist House of Studies at Esopus, 
N. Y. 











Chaucer. 


Mew Books 


By G. K. Chesterton.—The Catholic Catechism. By His Eminence, 


Cardinal Gasparri.—Christianity and Civilization. By James M. Gillis, C.S.P.— 


Obscure Destinies. 


By Willa Cather.—The Place of the Lion. By Charles Wil- 


liams.—The Sheltered Life. By Ellen Glasgow.—Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy. 
By James M. Beck.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


Chaucer. By G. K. Chesterton. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Chesterton has a passage on 
“the sort of commentator who, lis- 
tening to the enchanted voice of 
Oberon telling of mermaids and 
meteors and the purple flower, is 
chiefly anxious to assure us that the 
imperial votaress was certainly 
Queen Elizabeth, and that there ac- 
tually was a pageant at Nobbin Cas- 
tle, for a wedding in the Fitznobbin 
family, in which a cupid and a mer- 
maid figured in such a manner as 
completely to explain William 
Shakespeare’s remarks—and al- 
most to explain William Shake- 
speare.” No doubt there has been 
a good deal of Chaucerian criticism 
along much the same lines. It re- 
mains true, however, that Chauce- 
rians, even at their most pedantic, 
usually remain sane, whereas one 
of the quickest ways to the lunatic 
asylum is an exclusive preoccupa- 
tion with Shakespeare. It is also 
true that most people who have 
written on Shakespeare have writ- 
ten badly, and that most people who 
have written on Chaucer have writ- 
ten well. 

The fact is worth mentioning be- 
cause Mr. Chesterton is under the 
impression that the Chaucerian 





scholars, whom he has not read, 
are of precisely the same stripe as 
the Shakespearean scholars; his 
avoidance of them is a pity. The 
only Chaucerian authority whom he 
mentions by name is Professor Pol- 
lard, though he seems also to be ac- 
quainted with Legouis and Jus- 
serand. But he evidently is unac- 
quainted with Manley and Lowes 
and Young and Root and Kittredge 
and Miss Rickert; as Americans, he 
probably did not think them worth 
consulting. He evidently does not 
know that the best recent work 
upon Chaucer has been done in this 
country, and by ignoring it he has 
allowed some important facts to es- 
cape him. : 

Nevertheless Mr. Chesterton, by 
sheer genius, has got hold of much 
that would elude the most patient 
and careful scholar. And he brings 
to the subject, as did Dryden, not 
only genius but a superb common 
sense. This redeems a hundred 
times over his scholarly deficiency. 
He has got closer to the soul of 
Chaucer than any other man before 
him, and that is the main thing. 
His book is not the last word in 
criticism, as was his Dickens, but 
is is a piece of criticism that every- 
one will have to take into account. 
For the first time we have a great 
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poet and a great humorist and a 
great Catholic expounding a great 
poet and a great humorist and a— 
well, perhaps not a “great Catholic,” 
but at least a true Catholic, however 
sleepy and casual Chaucer may have 
been in the practice of his religion. 

One of the best suggestions in 
the book is that concerning the 
“modernization” of Chaucer. Mr. 
Chesterton boldly, and it seems to 
me very sensibly, says that we 
should deal with the text of Chau- 
cer as we have dealt with the text 
of Shakespeare, that is we should 
modernize the spelling, and even 
the vocabulary, when confusion is 
likely to arise, but at other times 
leave the text alone. He gives an 
example by quoting a stanza from 
Troilus and Criseyde in which he 
substitutes “such end” for the 
“swich fin” which opens five con- 
secutive lines; but he objects to un- 
necessary modernization. Quoting 
Mr. F. E. Hill’s version (though 
without naming Mr. Hill): 


“What is this world? What asketh 
man to have? 
Now with his love, now cold with- 
in his grave, 
Alone, alone, with none for com- 
pany,” 


he roundly and soundly objects that 

this does not make the meaning 

clearer, but does spoil the poetry of 

“What is this world? What asken 
man to have? 

Now with his love, now in the 
coldé grave, 

Alone withouten any company”; 


and he comments: “If there be any 
human being who can read the 
line, ‘Alone withouten any com- 
pany,’ who does not know at once 
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that ‘withouten’ means ‘without,’ I 
should imagine he must be a very 
rare and isolated sort of reader; 
withouten any company and cer- 
tainly withouten any common 
sense.” 

But as Mr. Chesterton is the only 
man capable of the revision of the 
text (though in this he should have 
Quiller-Couch and Root and Kit- 
tredge at his elbow), and as he de- 
clines the task, I am afraid we had 
better continue to read the Skeat 
edition rather than call too loudly 
for modernization. After all, Chau- 
cer is not very difficult to under- 
stand—much less difficult, if only 
people realized it, than Shake- 
speare. And year by year we can 
see his reputation growing. He is 
already mounting above Words- 
worth and Keats, and challenging 
Milton. Personally I am prepared 
to put him next to Shakespeare, 
who cannot be challenged. rT. m. 


The Catholic Catechism. Drawn up 
by His Eminence, Cardinal Gas- 
parri. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $1.60. 

In the history of the Catholic 
Catechism preceding the twentieth 
century, two publications attained 
a distinction not equaled by others, 
namely, the Catechism of the Coun- 
cil of Trent and the Catechism for 
Children by Cardinal Bellarmine. 
After the revival of interest in 
catechetical instruction occasioned 
by Pope Pius X., he himself gave 
approval to several catechisms pub- 
lished in various places. But a 
wholly unique position has been at- 
tained by the new Catholic Cate- 
chism prepared :by Cardinal Gas- 
parri with the codperation of some 
of the principal Consultors and 
Theologians in the Roman Schools 
and of several Professors of Theol- 
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ogy in Catholic Universities. The 
authorized English translation is 
due to the Dominican Fathers of 
Blackfriars, Oxford, under Father 
Hugh Pope. 

The complete edition contains 
three Catechisms, the First for little 
children preparing for their First 
Communion, the Second for older 
children studying Christian Doc- 
trine, the Third for adults desiring 
a fuller knowledge of the Church’s 
teaching. This Third Catechism 
really comprises a brief course of 
theology, giving in addition to the 
defined doctrines of the Church, the 
teachings commonly received in 
Catholic theological schools or im- 
plied in general Catholic practice. 
Each of the three Catechisms may 
be obtained separately. 

In addition to these three Cate- 
chisms, the complete edition con- 
tains a series of appendices which 
take up half the volume, Appendix 
VI. containing some 200 pages of 
valuable notes drawn from the usu- 
al theological sources, explaining 
and confirming the text. Well 
printed on good paper and con- 
veniently arranged, the new volume 
invites criticism neither in sub- 
stance nor in form. J. McS. 


Christianity and Civilization. By 
Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P. New 
York: The Paulist Press. $1.00. 
The set purpose of this book is 

to demonstrate that those homely, 

winsome, lovable virtues which ad- 
mittedly lie at the very foundation 
of our civilization are the genuine 
offspring and development of Chris- 
tianity, and that unless they con- 
tinue to be practiced by the present 
and future generations, civilization 
itself must crumble and fall. This 

purpose the author achieves in a 

series of brief chapters in which 
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civilization, as devoid or possessed 
of this or that particular virtue, is 
set forth, and the contrasting pic- 
tures are left to the judgment of the 
reader. 

One reads the book easily for, al- 
though there is absolutely no effort 
to fabricate fine phrases, there is to 
it a lilt and a sparkle that delight 
and entertain as one hurries along. 
But, for all that, it is by no means 
a book merely to be tasted, sweet 
and wholesome as that taste may 
be, but one to be chewed and di- 
gested. The reader finds himself, 
after his first rapid perusal, going 
back over it again to weigh and con- 
sider. 

Packed within its attractively 
printed pages is a wealth of erudi- 
tion that might well be spread out 
into a volume twice its size; and 
one fairly marvels at the multitude 
and variety of illustrations drawn 
forth from the author’s garnering 
of years of study and observation. 
Father Gillis shows no patience 
with the hypocrite or the pussy- 
footer; and at no point is he so elo- 
quent as when exposing them. An 
excellent instance is to be found in 
his chapter on “The Prince of 
Peace,” wherein he excoriates the 
war-thirsty Christian. He writes, 
“God forgive us, we tolerate war; 
some of us justify war or apologize 
for it. Shall I say the full truth,— 
some who bear the name of Christ 
glory in warfare, write hymns of 
hate, stir up the smoldering pas- 
sions of men with inflammatory 
speeches to precipitate war, and 
when war has been declared and is 
under way, they fling to the winds 
all truth, ali tolerance, all mercy, 
all sanity. They go beserk; they 
run amok. Upon platforms or 
street corners, in theaters, in work- 
shops, in training camps, they ap- 
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peal to the bloodlust with the fury 
of madmen. And then with incredi- 
ble inconsistency, if not hypocrisy, 
they go to church on Sunday, fold 
their hands piously, sing hymns 
sanctimoniously, and tell Jesus, the 
Prince of Peace, that they love Him, 
and love all mankind in His name 
for His sake” (pp. 116, 117). 

To that vast audience who lis- 
tened to Father Gillis when he 
spoke over the radio,—and to oth- 
ers,—these addresses in permanent 
form will be a treasured posses- 
sion. They serve as an effective 
antidote to the writings of the in- 
telligentsia who cannot see that the 
Church is marching along because 
they themselves “have grown dizzy 
running around in circles.” This 
book leaves the Catholic reader 
prouder than ever of the glory of 
his heritage. Cc. J. H. 


Obscure Destinies. By Willa Cather. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.00. 

Announcement of a new book by 
Willa Cather gives rise to pleasur- 
able anticipation; one settles down 
to share Miss Cather’s versatility, 
her deep, broad wisdom and her 
sympathetic understanding of hu- 
man values. In the present vol- 
ume this anticipation is fully real- 
ized. It consists of three long short- 
stories. “Neighbor Rosicky,” the 
opening story, has the flavor of My 
Antonia. Here is a hero in home- 
spun—this little Czech who had 
known the bitterest poverty in his 
youth, shared the lot of a starving 
German family in London’s Cheap- 
side, perfected his trade in a Vesey 
Street tailor shop in New York, 
learnt English at a night school, 
made friends and was happy. But 
in his soul, ever and anon, came the 
call of the earth, and when its voice 
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and he 


insistent, 
could no longer resist it, he went 
out to farm the Nebraska prairie 


became clear, 


lands. At the story’s opening, 
Rosicky is happily growing old, 
serenely content with his good wife, 
Mary, his five stalwart sons, his lit- 


.tle daughter and his home. We see 


him in many situations, happy or 
worrisome, but this little man, who 
has learnt the joy of simplicity, 
meets them with unfailing calm. 

The second story deals with 
grandmotherhood as a vocation, in 
telling the tale of “Old Mrs. Harris,” 
who lived quite simply and entire- 
ly for others. Should you be in- 
clined, like the neighbors, to pity 
her for her lost independence or her 
work-heavy day, her pallet bed and 
passage-way room, or her swollen 
tired feet,—then look below the 
surface and share this quiet old 
lady’s pride in the decorative Vic- 
toria; her contentment when her 
room was filled with little grand- 
children who lay on the uneasy bed 
while she read to them the Bible or 
Tom Sawyer; the rapturous solace 
that suffused her when Mandy, the 
bound girl, forgetting her own 
weariness, rubbed and bathed the 
old lady’s tortured aching feet, and 
thereby “performed one of the old- 
est rites of compassion.” Miss 
Cather’s portrait of Mrs. Harris is 
so fundamental and convincing that 
we do not need her final paragraph 
to realize the deathlessness of such 
a life. 

In the last story, “Two Friends,” 
we have a Remington-like canvas 
of a “little wooden town in a shal- 
low Kansas river valley, long ago, 
before the invention of the motor- 
car.” We get only a glimpse of this 
scene and these people, but it leaves 
a strong vivid impression. There is 
at once a sculptural quality and a 

















poetry about these figures, and the 
tragedy of their interrupted friend- 
ship rouses in us, too, the feeling 
“of a truth that was accidentally 
distorted—one of the truths we 
want to keep.” All in all then this 
pleasant volume, if it is not Miss 
Cather’s best work, is nevertheless, 


honest, delightful, satisfying. 
C. A. 


The Place of the Lion. By Charles 
Williams. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co. $2.50. 

In this highly exotic volume Mr. 
Williams gives us a modern novel, 
an oriental fairy tale and a treatise 
on metaphysics. The novel is chief- 
ly concerned with two young Lon- 
don journalists, a feminine candi- 
date for the Ph.D. degree, and a 
mysterious and venerable student 
of ideas—which, as some one re- 
marks, are “more dangerous than 
material things.” The fairy tale 
describes how their quiet rural Eng- 
lish world quite literally disinte- 
grates or “goes mad” when the 
“archetypal ideas” back of our visi- 
ble creation begin to break through 
their barrier and appear to men in 
the form of the mighty lion, the 
subtle snake, the swift horse, etc. 
And the metaphysical treatise tries 
to explain in the occult Gnostic 
sense how such things might be, if 
the energy of the Divine Celestials 
—or nine angelic orders—were in- 
voked apart from their intelligence: 
that is to say, for selfish or evil 
ends. 

It all sounds, and indeed is, very 
abstruse, a little dizzying, and for 
the nervously sensitive a little dan- 
gerous; although Mr. Williams’ 
imaginative vigor and captivating 
Style will prove arresting to the 
comparatively few Western readers 
who are interested in such specula- 
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tions. If his fantasy did not occa- 
sionally slip over from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, we should have a 
better novel—and if he had kept 
close to orthodox Catholic teaching, 
for instance St. Augustine’s, about 
archetypal ideas and their manifes- 
tations, we should have a better 
treatise. But in that case there 
would probably have been no fairy 
tale at all! K. B. 


The Sheltered Life. By Ellen Glas- 
gow. Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.50. 

Miss Glasgow’s latest novel deals 
with the pre-War decade. The set- 
ting is Queenborough in her na- 
tive state, Virginia, where two fam- 
ilies, the Archbalds and the Bird- 
songs, continue the homes and tra- 
ditions of a passing age. All is 
change around them, and the fetid 
smell of encroaching industry pene- 
trates the fragrance of their garden 
inclosures. 

In Grandfather Archbald, sym- 
bol of the past order which insured 
the sheltered life and himself its 
victim, Miss Glasgow gives a gentle 
portrait of old age, loosening its 
grasp on life’s last gift—its mem- 
ories. It is hard to really care much 
about anyone else in the Archbald 
family. Cora, the domestic pivot, 
manages the household and every- 
one in it adroitly and affectionate- 
ly; her protective eyes ceaselessly 
sweep the horizon that no unseen 
enemy may threaten her strong- 
hold, but in her very farsightedness 
she overlooks the battle on her 
doorstep; and with unimaginative 
solicitude, she becomes a_ tyrant 
rather than a refuge. Her daugh- 


ter, Jenny Blair Archbald, is youth 
in the crude, reaching out for the 
promise of life with never a thought 
besides. 


She has an impulse where 
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her heart should be. When the 
book closes she is eighteen, and her 
closing words are: “I didn’t mean 
anything in the world!” 

Miss Glasgow has not given us 
here, a love story; there is in fact 
a hollow lack of love in the book, 
though it drifts to its tragic conclu- 
sion on a strong current of passion, 
admiration, pretense, infatuation 
and other fluid substitutes for love. 

There is much talk about the 
grand passion where George Bird- 
song is concerned, but it is obvious- 
ly only a manner of speaking. 
George has the likeable traits as 
well as the limitations of a healthy 
hunting dog. He is affectionate 
and casual, likes to kill, and rapa- 
ciously devours everything that ap- 
peals to his sensual appetite. Noth- 
ing restrains him, not even the 
beautiful Eva for whom he would 
like to feel a loyal devotion. Eva 
is a form upon which her associates 
drape their illusions. The reader, 
free from the potency of her phys- 
ical presence, sees a feeble pathetic 
woman, with frozen smile, strug- 
gling to support an intolerable bur- 
den of false ideals. That her govern- 
ing emotions are pride and jealousy 
serves only to insure her final col- 
lapse. 

Miss Glasgow has given us a fair- 
ly unpleasant, dreary theme for 
contemplation. It is as if she put 
these little Tom Thumb people un- 
der glass for laboratory scrutiny. 
Under the microscope they disclose 
magnified traits of ugliness. But 
we must not thereby be misled into 
peopling our world with such dis- 
tortions. The sheltered life, in it- 
self, need not produce them. Per- 
haps, if we shift our viewpoint and 
look into the sheltered life with 
Louis Hémon, with Willa Cather, 
we shall find that what Miss Glas- 
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gow’s people need is not less shel- 
ter so much as more soul. C. A. 


Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy. 4 
Study of the Growth of Bureau- 
cracy in the Federal Government, 
and its Destructive Effect upon 
the Constitution. By James M. 
Beck, LL.D., Litt.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

A great admirer of Alice in Won- 
derland, such as this reviewer hap- 
pens to be, cannot but approach the 
book under review with favorable 
prejudice and pleasurable expect- 
ancy. And when to this is added 
the fact of the reviewer’s general 
agreement with the author’s thesis, 
the combination is well nigh irre- 
sistible. However, although I be- 
lieve the author has rendered a dis- 
tinct service in calling attention to 
the transformation of the Constitu- 
tion in many respects from the pur- 
poses of its founders and to the 
danger of excessive centralization 
of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment with its attendant loss of ini- 
tiative and control by the people lo- 
cally, I must confess some little dis- 
appointment in the book as a whole. 
Perhaps it is just a case of the joy 
of anticipation surpassing the 
pleasure of realization. Perhaps it 
is chagrin at the fact that Mr. Beck 
has cheated the reader out of many 
pages of his own inimitable style by 
devoting nearly a third of the book 
to quoted material, albeit authori- 
tative and interesting. 

The book is full of striking 
phrases. For instance, when speak- 
ing of the Farm Board (p. 22), Dr. 
Beck says: “Congress gave to the 
chairman of the Farm Board a 
blank check upon the Treasury of 
the United States for $500,000,000, 
to be spent in the discretion of the 
Board.” The Farm Board used a 














large portion of this “to stabilize 
wheat and cotton by purchases and 
sales in the market. Thus Uncle 
Sam became the greatest gambler 
in history.” Again, when speaking 
of the mushroom growth of bureau- 
cracy (p. 64), he says: “Many of 
the federal bureaus have no justifi- 
cation in any grant of power and 
are fast making the Constitution a 
rhapsody of words.” 

However, he seems to be stretch- 
ing the truth somewhat in laboring 
for a phrase, when he says (p. x-xi) 
that the American people “cleared 
the mind of America from the ob- 
session of past ages that a State had 
an unlimited and divine power to 
regulate the conduct of the individ- 
ual.” If these words mean thal 
Americans were the first to main- 
tain that the State is not absolute, 
“quandoque dormitat Homerus,” 
for there is scarcely any age in 
which there have not been thinkers 
(and especially is this true of the 
great Catholic moralists), who have 
argued that the State is absolute 
only secundum quid, that is, with 
regard to its end. If the words 
mean that Americans were success- 
ful in clearing the mind of America 
from this obsession of an absolute 
State, then there would be little 
point to his book against bureau- 
cracy, which is simply a euphemism 
for state absolutism. 

One can scarcely agree with the 
statement (p. 20) that “this con- 
cession,” namely, that representa- 
tion in the House of Representatives 
was to be based on population, “was 
of little value, when the States were 
equally represented in the Senate, 
whose concurrence is necessary to 
the enactment of any law.” To the 
mind of the reviewer, it was pre- 
cisely this concession which made 
possible the very formation of “a 
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more perfect union.” It was a 
practical reconciliation of two op- 
posing principles, namely, the 
equality of all the commonwealths 
and the hegemony of the more pop- 
ulous ones. It was, to some extent, 
the prototype and model for the 
League of Nations in 1919. 

Although in general decrying the 
spoils system, Dr. Beck seems (p. 
127) to lean toward a return to that 
system in his insistence on the 
president’s power of removal, which 
he successfully argued as Solicitor 
General before the Supreme Court 
in the Myers case. 

Among the novel remedies for an 
intolerable situation proposed by 
Dr. Beck is the following (p. 209): 
“The House of Representatives can 
never regain its lost prestige as a 
legislative body until its member- 
ship is reduced to about 200 mem- 
bers, and their tenure increased to 
at least four years. Even then the 
committee system is inevitable but 
Congress should further develop the 
office of Comptroller General and 
make it a real auxiliary to Congress, 
not merely in controlling expendi- 
tures but in formulating fiscal legis- 
lation.” Surely a startling proposi- 
tion for a fundamentalist! 

The author missed a golden op- 
portunity to extend the analogy of 
his book to Lewis Carroll’s master- 
piece by calling the two great 
parties Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee with regard to States’ rights, 
when he contents himself merely 
with saying (p. 246): “Only lip 
service is longer paid by either of 
the great parties to the rights of the 
states.” 

On the whole, however, Dr. 
Beck’s book makes interesting and 
illuminating reading for the gen- 
eral reader and could well be as- 
signed as collateral reading in col- 
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lege courses in Government, for Dr. 
Beck has crystallized a long expe- 
rience at the bar both within and 
without the government by his leg- 


islative experience in Congress. 
H. W. 


Shorter Notices.— Father Owen 
Francis Dudley has spread his new 
work, The Pageant of Life, the 
fourth in his “Problems of Human 
Happiness” Series (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00), 
upon a large canvas. He is equally 
at home on the playing fields of 
England, in the trenches of Ypres, 
and in the woods outside Arch- 
angel; he knows the vocabulary of 
“kids” and army officers and Kent- 
ish hop-pickers; he introduces 
Scholasticism and psychiatry and 
mystical theology. And his story 
moves along through romance, war, 
religion to an anticipated climax of 
tragedy, enlivened by slang, kisses, 
prayers, tap-dancing, boxing and 
painted women. An original and 
interesting plot is written up with 
snap and actuality and with no 
heavy pages, although many a para- 
graph provides food for thought. 
With combined boldness and deli- 
cacy Father Dudley shows how the 
sex motif may be introduced inof- 
fensively. His outline of the Cath- 
olic answer to the questioning of 
contemporary unbelief makes a fine 
piece of apologetic—and in this he 
runs true to form. Quite deliber- 
ately he has stressed the occult, the 
“preternatural” element, — but too 
much and too often. For he limits 
and largely spoils the effect by 
weaving his story around a series 
of fantastic occurrences, not im- 
possible to be sure, yet so far re- 
moved from common experience as 
to tax even the pius affectus creduli- 
tatis. This book is the October 
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choice of the Catholic Book Club.— 
From the same publisher we have 
Ways of Christian Life ($2.50), a 
volume with the attractive sub-title 
“Old Spirituality for Modern Men,” 
in which Dom Cuthbert Butler at- 
tempts to show what sort of reli- 
gious nourishment is now being of- 
fered to good people in the world 
by four old Orders—Benedictine, 
Franciscan, Dominican, Carmelite. 
By way of supplement he adds a 
chapter on the teaching of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales “manifestly the best of 
all,” and, so far as actual prayer is 
concerned, best presented in The 
Spiritual Life (gathered from the 
works of St. Jane Frances). A 
chapter on the Liturgical Revival, 
another on Contemplation and a 
final Summary round out the book. 

Persuasive Speech, an Art of 
Rhetoric for College, by Francis P. 
Donnelly (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $2.25), is an excellent book, 
in which Father Donnelly embodies 
the results of his experience dur- 
ing twenty-five years of teaching. 
It will be of no little value to law- 
yers, to preachers, and indeed to 
the countless legions of men and 
women who undertake to argue 
with their fellows. As the author 
points out, it is persuasion which 
after all forms the main objective 
of argumentative discussion,—al- 
though frequently in the dust of 
conflict people forget what they 
really started out to achieve. Since 
the principles underlying success- 
ful persuasion are always the same 
in every tongue and age, Father 
Donnelly quite properly rests large- 
ly upon Kleutgen who in turn rest- 
ed upon classical models. The au- 
thor has successfully resisted the 
temptation to coin new terms. Be- 
ing grateful for his fine analytical 
index, we almost hesitate to say that 

















a little more care would have made 
it harmonize even more perfectly 
with the text. For example, 
“Species of Issues” in the text (p. 
17) becomes “Kinds” under the 
heading, “Preliminaries” in the In- 
dex. Rather a minute criticism, the 
author may truly reply, — which 
goes to show that we think highly 
of his book.—From the same pub- 
lisher comes also The Will to Suc- 
ceed, by Edward F. Garesché, S.J., 
M.A., LL.B. ($2.00), who having in 
a preceding volume given advice to 
young persons called to the reli- 
gious life, now writes for that large 
majority destined to live in the 
world. He urges on them the ad- 
visability of aiming high and points 
to development of character as a 
condition of real success. There is 
here little talk of religion as such, 
but much of the every day, nat- 
ural virtues. In simple style the 
author gives sound counsel about 
study, amusements, the choice of 
friends, mental hygiene, love and 
various other subjects, numerous 
enough to fill out nearly forty brief 
chapters. 

Path to Peace (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50), a 
collection of addresses and state- 
ments on International Peace deliv- 
ered between January, 1924, and 
June, 1930, possesses that clear ex- 
pression of vigorous thought and 
that tone at once liberal and sihcere 
habitually associated with the name 
of Nicholas Murray Butler. Two 
comments however suggest them- 
selves, first that the potential influ- 
ence of the Vatican and indeed of 
organized Christianity receives no 
attention, and secondly that the 
one reference to the Irish struggle 
for Independence seems less calm 
and fair than Dr. Butler’s usual 
speech.—-A later volume by the 
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same author, Looking Forward 
($3.50), contains more than thirty 
of his addresses on various aspects 
of the grave crisis which at present 
threatens Liberty. We must, he re- 
iterates, go farther than general en- 
thusiasm and loud approval. Con- 
crete ways of promoting interna- 
tional codperation must be advocat- 
ed. A champion unafraid, he af- 
firms that “there is no known sub- 
stitute for the defects and the short- 
comings of democracy other than 
the advantages and successes of a 
wiser and truer democracy” (p. 
335).—Speaking of Dr. Butler, we 
hope it will be his good fortune to 
come upon John Nibb’s brochure, 
Christianity and Internationalism 
(London: Elliott Stock), a direct 
and telling criticism of the argu- 
ments and the interests which make 
war possible and try to make it de- 
fensible. Few contributions to the 
discussion of the vital problem of 
international peace have been as 
sound, as honest, and as practical 
as this group of six brief chapters. 
It is dedicated “To the memory of 
Pope Benedict XV. whose Christian 
war-time appeals to Right and Rea- 
son were scornfully rejected by the 
Catholic Patriots in all the belliger- 
ent lands.” And here’s a thought 
on page 69,—“The universal control 
of wireless by Peace agencies could 
practically solve the problem (of 
war).” 

Two timely volumes of the Sci- 


‘ence and Culture Series being pub- 


lished by the Bruce Publishing Co. 
of Milwaukee are The Christian So- 
cial Manifesto, by Father Joseph 
Husslein, S.J., editor of the Series, 
and The Unemployment Problem, 
by Rev. Thurber M. Smith, S.J. 
The recent revival of interest in the 
Rerum Novarum of Pope Leo XIII. 
coincides with a new and apprecia- 
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tive attention to Catholic thought 
on social issues now suddenly 
grown acute. Fortunately years of 
study have prepared Father Huss- 
lein for the task of providing the 
general reader and the special stu- 
dent with an authoritative inter- 
pretation of the famous Leonine 
Encyclical and of the most recent 
Letter in which the present Pontiff 
confirmed and supplemented the 
pronouncements of his predecessor. 
His volume therefore has consider- 
able and lasting value. It is an ac- 
curate, broad and sound epitome of 
the social principles of the Church; 
and careful editing further in- 
creases its practical worth.—More 
technical and detailed, because con- 
cerned with the application of prin- 
ciples, is Father Smith’s companion 
volume on the problem of unem- 
ployment. An historical sketch of 
the gradual development of the 
evils of unemployment and an 
analysis of their causes is followed 
by an account of four proposed 
remedies: State Control; Laissez 
faire; Control by Capital; Control 
by Consumers. Codperation is indi- 
cated as the solution most promis- 
ing and most harmonious with 
Catholic social principles. 

There is no dearth of hagiography 
in these days of multiplied biog- 
raphies. Mrs. Margaret Yeo, whose 
novels are a delight to many, has 
recently scored success in a new 
role. Her life of St. Francis Xavier 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.25), one of the most winning 
saints of Christendom, is an honest, 
clear cut, and artistic portrait. We 


see the youthful Xavier playing 
pelota in the courtyard of the som- 
ber castle of Xavier; the care free 
student at Paris all but led astray 
by a dissolute professor; the proud 
hidalgo, on the lookout for a can- 
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onry at home, making friends with 
the humble Peter Faber, and final- 
ly yielding to the persistent en- 
treaties of Ignatius. Despite the 
wishes of King John and his court, 
he refuses to remain in Portugal. 
India, the Isles of the Moors, Malac- 
ca, Japan—they were to be the 
fields of his long and strenuous 
apostolate. Mrs. Yeo shows us a 
human Saint withal, for he is sad 
at heart when he fails to receive a 
letter from his beloved Ignatius; he 
is angry beyond words at the un- 
natural vices of the Japanese 
bonzes. The promised land of his 
dreams, China, he was never to en- 
ter. He died in utter loneliness at 
Sanchian, the home of the present- 
day Maryknollers.—A contemporary 
of St. Francis and like him a dis- 
ciple of Bl. Peter Faber and a close 
friend of St. Ignatius, is the sub- 
ject of Rev. William Reamy’s brief 
sketch, A Champion of the Church 
(New York: Benziger Bros. $1.50), 
St. Peter Kanys (Canisius). Cath- 
olic editors and writers will do well 
to have him as their model. The 
latest bibliography of the Jesuits 
devotes thirty-eight quarto pages to 
a list of his works. He encouraged 
writers; he advised the Generals of 
his Order to create a college of au- 
thors, and urged the Council of 
Trent to appoint a committee of 
able theologians to defend the faith; 
he had the City Council of Frei- 
bourg erect a printing establish- 
ment and counted among his 
friends the best known printers of 
the time. 

Outside of France little is known 
of St. John Eudes, one of the most 
interesting figures of seventeenth 
century France. We are grateful to 
Henri Joly and his English trans- 
lator, Father Joseph Leonard, C.M., 
for this well-written biography 

















(Life of St. John Eudes. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $2.15). M. 
Joly does not mince matters in pic- 
turing the evils rampant in the 
French Church in the days of Louis 
XIII. Father Eudes, then a mem- 
ber of the Oratory, realized that for 
these there was one remedy, the 
founding of seminaries. His supe- 
riors did not see eye to eye with 
him, however, so after twenty 
years as an Oratorian, he left the 
Order under a cloud. He then 
founded the Society of Jesus and 
Mary, known familiarly as_ the 
Eudists, numbering to-day about 
25,000, and the Congregation of Our 
Lady of Charity of the Refuge, to 
provide a home for fallen women 
who wished to do penance. The 
Church in its Brief of arena 
has given him special praise as the 
Father, Doctor and Apostle of the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

One might think—and with good 
reason—that there is small need 
for a new biography of the Poverel- 
lo; but Abel Bonnard’s Saint Fran- 
cis of Assisi (New York: Longman’s 
Green & Co. $2.00) is the tribute of 
one poet to another. Beautiful in 
the original French, and skillfully 
translated with appropriate disre- 
gard for the letter by Cleveland B. 
Chase, these brief chapters form a 
series of meditative sketches of St. 
Francis by one who appreciates the 
beauty and the music of his life as 
perhaps only a poet can. It seems 
therefore hardly necessary for this 
review to discuss the passages 
which might evoke criticism from 
historian or theologian.—There is a 
new and cheaper edition of Father 
Neil Boyton’s vivid biography of 
Don Bosco, The Blessed Friend of 
Youth (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.00), published three years 
It tells the boys of America 


ago. 
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the life story of a saint who spent 
his whole life among the boys of 
the streets and the prisons of Turin, 
winning them to God by his charity, 
gentleness and patience. Men might 
call him insane, and declare his 
community a nuisance, but noth- 
ing could prevent his work from 
growing, because it was blessed of 
God. When he died there were 250 
Salesian houses containing 130,000 
children, from which 18,000 fin- 
ished apprentices graduated every 
year. 


Pamphlet Publications.—In How 
We Got the Bible, Hilaire Belloc re- 
counts the preservation of the Jew- 
ish traditions which were an intro- 
duction to the life of the Messiah, 
the record of His life and of the 
foundation of the Church; the in- 
terpretation of What You See in a 
Catholic Church by Rev. C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J., reveals each church as 
illustrative of Catholic truth and 
life; Two Victorian Priests gives 
side lights on the Oxford Move- 
ment while sketching the lives of 
Father Faber and Father Michael 
Watts-Russell; Christopher Hollis 
in a scathing criticism of Mr. 
Shaw’s St. Joan commends Mr. 
Shaw in as much as he has refused 
to flatter the modern world into 
thinking it would have dealt other- 
wise with Joan, the saint; The 
Wonder Night, by Fflorens Roch, 
offers a nativity play adapted to 
student groups; Cardinal Newman’s 
great poem, The Dream of Geron- 
tius, is offered to us in a size which 
permits it to be a constant pocket 
companion; of great practical value 
is the Handbook of Catholic Soci- 
eties, Organizations, Charities and 
Activities in the Archdiocese of 
Westminster, compiled by the 


Westminster Catholic Federation; 
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reissues ‘of valuable pamphlets are, 
Pope Leo XIII. on Anglican Orders 
and Religion by Rev. R. Traill; for 
the little child who understands 
French, La Visite de Jésus offers a 
charming collection of simple 
prayers in prose and verse as prep- 
aration for Confession and Com- 
munion; lessons in lighter vein are 
found in Vera Barclay’s Talks by 
Firelight, and in The New Back 
Tyre by N. H. Romanes, we see the 
fruits of an apostolate of prayer, 
sacrifice and example; finally 
Teresa Lloyd adds to her other pop- 
ular biographies A Child’s Life of 
Philippine Duchesne, recounting the 
pioneer work done by this Religious 
of the Sacred Heart in North Amer- 
ica (London: Catholic Truth Soci- 
ety. 5 cents each). 

The Catholic Mind of August 8th 
devotes its pages to three papers on 
aspects of “War and Peace,” “Eco- 
nomic Peace Making,” by P. Mau- 
rice Hill, “Cesarism, Conscience 
and War,” by Rev. Joseph Keating, 
S.J., and an opinion delivered by 
Catholic professors of theology at 
Freiburg on the question, “Is War 
Justfiable?” In that of August 22d, 
Rev. Bede Jarrett, O.P., meets 
frankly the causes and _ conse- 
quences of “The Fading of Moral 
Principles,” O’Brien Atkinson 
writes in a fashion that augurs well 
for the success of our Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild, while Francis H. Con- 
nolly, one of our most promising 
young writers, gives us food for 
thought in “Perfectionism—A Cath- 
olic Fallacy?” The issue of Sep- 
tember 8th has a varied content,— 
Rev. Lewis Watt, S.J., warns us of 
“Economic Dangers to World 
Peace”; from Orate Fratres we 


have Dom Rembert Bularzik’s “The 
Liturgy in Relation to Life,” begun 
here and concluded in the follow- 
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ing number; and an interesting ac- 
count of himself given by Bruce 
Marshall to Father Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J. In the September 22d number, 
Father Martindale’s “New Forms of 
Religious Life” from the English 
Month divides the space with the 
second part of “Liturgy and Life”; 
“Parochial Credit Unions,” by 
Gregory Macdonald, “Temperance 
versus Prohibition,” by the clear 
thinking editor of the Month, Fa- 
ther Keating; and G. K. C. on his 
favorite topic, “Distributism,” make 
up the October 8th number (New 
York: The America Press. 5 cents 
each). 

Eileen Duggan’s In the Savage 
South Solomons treats a_ subject 
worthy of her poet’s pen in the in- 
spiration of the gallant heroism of 
priests and nuns “blithe for God” 
in the midst of misery and loneli- 
ness; the story of The Miraculous 
Picture of the Mother of Perpetual 
Succour, so well told by Rev. W. 
Raemers, C.SS.R., appears in its 
ninth edition; a sketch of the life 
of that wonderful Dominican, St. 
Albert the Great, by Father Stanis- 
laus M. Hogan, O.P., prepares us 
for the celebration of his recently 
established feast on November 15th; 
the Encyclical Caritate Compulsi is 
issued under the title “The World 
and the Present Distress,” with a 
picture of the Pope at work in his 
study on its cover (Melbourne: The 
Australian Catholic Truth Society. 
5 cents each). 

The September number of The 
Catholic Book Survey, the Car- 
dinal’s Literature Committee’s sixth 
list of Recommended Books, has a 
chatty foreword by the Editor, Dr. 
Blanche M. Kelly, giving us some 
interesting side lights on the mak- 
ers and making of books and the 
ways of literary criticism. Also on 























the necessity of just such authentic 
Catholic criticism as this Commit- 
tee gives us. When “of the books 
accorded major space in a recent is- 
sue of a national organ of criticism 
every one had been specifically re- 
jected by the Committee’s review- 
ers,” when, of the numbers of books 
pouring from the presses on Eco- 
nomics and Social Science all but a 
scant eight are omitted, most of 
them because of their ethical un- 
soundness, we realize the need of 
expert guidance. In this number of 
The Survey Biography gives place 
to Fiction as the longest listing, 
there being twenty-five recommend- 
ed novels. The number of books on 
Religion has increased to fourteen, 
» and we would urge more than a 
casual glance at their appraisal. 
There is more detail in some of the 
notices than there has been in for- 
mer numbers, and less conclusive 
judgment,—-we should prefer the 
opposite ratio. We trust that The 
Survey is fast becoming an indis- 
pensable adjunct to teachers and 
librarians in their work as well as 
to individuals with a respect for 
their minds and souls. 

The Paulist Press publishes a 
convenient little book of Prayers for 
the Dead with a novena, compiled 
from approved sources, and a col- 
lection of Prayers to the Little 
Flower, also with a novena, by 
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Francis P. Broome, C.S.P. (New 
York. 5 cents each). 

The Central Bureau of the Cath- 
olic Central Verein of America gives 
us A Victim of the Seal of Confes- 
sion, the tragic story of Father An- 
drew Faulhaber, written simply and 
vividly by Right Rev. Nicholas Pfeil, 
D.D., with a foreword by Bishop 
Schrembs of Cleveland (St. Louis. 
10 cents). Aunt Helen’s Letters to 
Little First Communicants by Mrs. 
M. A. Springer from Our Sunday 
Visitor Press are well within the 
grasp of little minds and convey 
their message skillfully and pleas- 
ingly. The Missionary Mass Book 
is a very attractive printing of the 
Ordinary of the Mass in Latin and 
English with some supplementary 
prayers, illustrated by pictures of a 
native African priest offering the 
Holy Sacrifice (London: M. A. Mag- 
nani & Son, Ltd. 5 cents). 

International Conciliation for 
September contains the official texts 
of the Lausanne Agreement of July 
9th together with Senator Borah’s 
radio address emphasizing its im- 
portance, Nicholas Murray Butler’s 
statement to the press on the Repa- 
rations settlement of the Agree- 
ment, and the full text of the letter 
addressed to the Belgian Prime 
Minister by the King of the Belgians 
(New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 5 cents). 
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